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PREFACE 


This volume presents, for the first time in the language 
of the original, the Minutes of the General Council of the 
International Working Men’s Association—the First In- 
ternational—for the period between September 18, 1866 
and September 1, 1868. These continue the Minutes for 
the period between October 5, 1864 and August 21, 1866, 
published in the book The General Council of the First 
International. 1864-1866. The London Conference, 1865. 
Minutes, Foreign Languages Publishing House (now Prog- 
ress Publishers), Moscow. 

The first general Congress of the International, held in 
Geneva between September 3 and 8, 1866, consummated 
the formative period of the International as a mass inter- 
national organisation of the proletariat. It approved the 
activities of the Council as a provisional guiding body, re- 
elected it for another term in its previous composition, and 
approved the first programme documents: the Inaugural 
Address and the Provisional Rules of the International 
Working Men’s Association. In these two documents, which 
were drawn up by Marx in October 1864, the aims and 
paths of the proletariat’s struggle for liberation were for- 
mulated in the most general terms acceptable to represen- 
tatives of the various trends then predominating in the 
working class. In drawing up these documents, Marx pro- 
ceeded from the assumption that the community of action 
established by the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, the exchange of ideas which was facilitated by the 
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press of the different national sections, and the discussions 
at general congresses should gradually lead to the creation 
of a common theoretical programme, based on the prin- 
ciples of scientific socialism. 

In guiding the activities of the General Council and 
drawing up its documents and the congress resolutions, 
Marx strove first and foremost to link up the workers’ sep- 
arate demands, and the various forms of their struggle, 
with the chief aim of the proletarian movement—the over- 
throw of the capitalist system and the construction of a 
new, communist society. It was in this spirit that, in the 
“Instructions for the Delegates of the Provisional General 
Council’ (1866), Marx formulated the drafts of the basic 
resolutions, adopted by the Geneva Congress, on the co- 
operative movement and the trade unions. 

However, neither the first programme documents nor 
the resolutions of the Geneva Congress dealt with the car- 
dinal problem of the socialist reconstruction of society, 
namely, the problem of property relations. It was only the 
Brussels Congress (September 6-13, 1868), which passed 
a resolution on the economic necessity of converting the 
land, mines, railways, etc., into collective property, that 
openly proclaimed socialist principles in the International. 
However, before that could become possible, Marx, Engels, 
and their comrades had to work very hard to rally all so- 
cialistically minded elements in the International. Of partic- 
ular importance for the success of this work was the 
further consolidation of the proletarian-revolutionary nu- 
cleus that already held the views of scientific socialism and, 
with the publication of Vol. I of Capital in the autumn of 
1867, received a powerful theoretical weapon for the 
struggle against reformism and bourgeois ideology. The 
propaganda of the economic doctrine of Marxism in the 
working-class press, and in the first place Engels’s popu- 
lar writings on Capital, played a decisive part in this prog- 
ress. This is testified to by the mention of Capital in the 
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Minutes of the General Council and in other documents of 
the International for those years. 

The documents, published in this volume in the lan- 
guage of the original, are a valuable source for the study 
of this period in the history of the international working- 
class movement. They throw light on the efforts made by 
the founders of Marxism to evolve a socialist programme 
for the proletariat’s first mass organisation; they show how 
great programmatic principles took shape in the course 
of struggle, principles which have been preserved and are 
being enriched by the new historical experience of the 
C.P.S.U. and the other Marxist-Leninist parties. 

During this period, the General Council carried on its 
activities in conditions of a further upsurge of the strike 
movement in connection with the economic crisis that set 
in in the autumn of 1866, and the general growth of the 
world working-class movement. The numerical increase of 
the International and its mounting influence in an ever 
greater number of countries confronted the General Coun- 
cil—and Marx and Engels as the actual leaders of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association—with the impor- 
tant task of educating new members in the spirit of pro- 
letarian internationalism. 

The years 1867 and 1868 were marked by serious econom- 
ic disputes, lock-outs, and strikes. For the workers, who 
were taking their first steps along the road of struggle 
against the capitalist system, their participation in the 
strike movement, under the guidance of the International, 
was an excellent school of international solidarity. The 
General Council’s direct help to various detachments of 
the working class in their day-by-day struggle for better 
working conditions greatly enhanced the prestige of the 
International Working Men’s Association. The General 
Council was the headquarters to which workers of different 
countries were constantly applying for advice and help. 
Characteristic in this connection was the arrival in Lon- 
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don of delegates of the Paris and Geneva workers (see 
pp. 99 and 202 of the present volume) to meet the leaders 
of the International. The General Council’s active and 
fruitful intervention in the strikes produced panic among 
the factory owners, who now demanded that their work- 
ers should leave the International, and attempted to bring 
about the banning and disbandment of its organisations. 

The Minutes reveal the General Council’s highly impor- 
tant role during the Paris bronze-workers’ strike in Feb- 
ruary and March 1867. The General Council published an 
appeal to British working men for material aid to the strik- 
ers. Thanks to help from the General Council the Paris 
workers received considerable monetary aid from the Brit- 
ish trade unions, this determining the successful outcome 
of the strike. 

In connection with the shooting down of Belgian miners 
and iron-workers at Marchienne (see the Minutes of the 
Council meeting of February 26, 1867), the General Coun- 
ci] published an appeal to the miners and iron-workers of 
Great Britain (pp. 280-82), urging them to give every 
support to the victims, whose families received aid in 
money. 

In the spring of 1868, the General Council again gave 
firm support to the struggle of the workers of the Char- 
leroi coalfield in Belgium. Besides moral support, the Gen- 
eral Council also organised material aid for the striking 
miners. Similar aid was given to the building workers of 
Geneva in March-April 1868. The General Council urged 
all workers to help the Geneva builders and, thanks to 
support from the proletariat of Britain, Switzerland, France, 
and Germany, the building workers of Geneva won 
their strike. 

The resolution on the economic struggle, as passed by the 
Geneva Congress, was the basis of the General Council's 
guidance of this aspect of the International’s activities. 
As Lenin wrote: ‘‘The resolution adopted at that Congress 
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spoke explicitly of the importance of the economic struggle 
and warned the socialists and the workers, on the one 
hand, against exaggerating its importance (which the Brit- 
ish workers were inclined to do at that time) and, on the 
other, against underestimating its importance (which the 
French and the Germans, particularly the Lassalleans, were 
inclined to do)’’ (Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, Moscow, 
1960, p. 176). 

The International’s rapid growth and the formation of 
sections, which drew into their ranks ever new numbers 
of the working class, greatly increased the responsibilities 
of the General Council, and called for constant activity on 
its part. The duties of the corresponding secretaries for 
the different countries included perusal of the workers’ 
newspapers published in the respective countries. These 
secretaries kept the newspapers informed of the Council’s 
activities and the movement in other countries, and sys- 
tematically reported to the Council on their contents. 
Thus, all newspapers and journals that dealt with the In- 
ternational’s activities were always within the purview of 
the General Council, at whose meetings members informed 
their colleagues of the new working-class newspapers that 
had come into existence in the various countries. 

This information, like the numerous letters and reports 
from local sections, dealt with at the Council’s weekly 
meetings, testified, on the one hand, to the growth of 
class consciousness in newly recruited working men, but, 
on the other hand, sometimes also indicated the immaturity 
and utopian nature of their views. Against that back- 
ground, the great significance stands out of the guidance 
provided by Marx and Engels as leaders of the first mass 
organisation of the international proletariat. The Minutes 
reveal Marx’s unflagging and patient day-by-day struggle 
against sectarianism in alJ] its varieties, and his efforts to 
rally all detachments of the international proletariat 
around common demands reflecting the basic interests of 
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the working class and ensuring the conditions for its com- 
plete emancipation from wage slavery. 

In the General Council, Dupont, Lafargue, and Jung— 
Marx and Engels’s disciples and followers—waged a stub- 
born and systematic struggle against the influence of the 
petty-bourgeois ideology of Proudhonism on members of 
the International in France, Belgium, and Romance part of 
Switzerland. An important part in this struggle was played 
by the publication of the official report of the Geneva Con- 
gress, whose work was being distorted by the Proudhon- 
ist and bourgeois press. The Minutes of the General Coun- 
cil meetings in the final months of 1866 reveal the efforts 
made by Council members to get published the documents 
of the Geneva Congress, which were of tremendous impor- 
tance for the propaganda of the ideas of the International. 
With the direct participation of Marx, the General Coun- 
cil was able to publish the official report in English and 
French. 

The prosecution of the International’s Paris section by 
the government of Napoleon III was important in helping 
the French workers outgrow the Proudhonist practice of 
standing aside in the political struggle. The sentence passed 
on the members of the Paris section was an excellent 
refutation of the slanderous accusation, levelled by the 
bourgeois republicans against the International in France, 
alleging that they were aiding and abetting Bonapartism. 
The materials of the trial, which were extensively dealt 
with in the press and then brought out by the section as 
a booklet, were a source of propaganda of the International’s 
ideas in France, and helped give shape to the Left Proud- 
honist trend, whose representatives, Varlin and others, 
gradually adopted a stand close to scientific socialism. 

Despite the excellent traditions of proletarian interna- 
tionalism established by the activities of Marx and Engels 
as leaders of the Communist League, and in the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung in 1848-49, the spread of the ideas of 
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the International in Germany was hampered by the sectar- 
ian character of the Lassallean General Union of German 
Workers. A _ constant struggle against Lassalleanist 
influence on the German proletariat was waged by Marx 
and Engels and by their disciples and followers Wilhelm 
Liebknecht and August Bebel, who headed the movement 
for the unification of the German workers’ societies. As 
Corresponding Secretary for Germany, Marx used all his in- 
fluence to spread the ideas of the International in Germany, 
kept the General Council systematically informed of the 
successes scored by the movement, and was able to get 
a representative of the General Council sent to the Nurem- 
berg Congress of the League of German Workers’ Unions 
in September 1868. The Congress came out in favour of 
joining the International and played an important part in 
the formation of a revolutionary proletarian party in 
Germany. 

A significant contribution to propagation of the Inter- 
national’s ideas in Germany was made by Johann Philipp 
Becker and the Central Committee of the German-speak- 
ing Geneva sections. This Committee was, until 1869, the 
actual organising centre of the sections that existed ille- 
gally in Germany. Besides, the growth of the International 
in Germany was the result of an influx of new individual 
members. 

The activities of Becker, who constantly corresponded 
with Marx and other Council members, were also of 
tremendous importance in spreading the International’s 
ideas in Switzerland. Becker, who held a_ proletarian- 
revolutionary stand, waged a ceaseless struggle against 
Proudhonist ideas, which were exerting a considerable 
influence on International members in Romance part of 
Switzerland. He was active in the co-operative movement 
which became widespread in the late sixties, and worked 
hard to implement the principles of workers’ co-operatives 
as set forth in Marx’s “Instructions” to the Geneva 
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Congress. The rules for workers’ production co-operatives, 
which Becker published, were widespread among Swiss 
and German workers, and were used by many sections of 
the International in Switzerland. 

The middle of 1867 saw systematic links established be- 
tween the General Council and the U.S.A., through William 
Sylvis and the National Labour Union, as well as through 
Friedrich Adolf Sorge, the German Communist, who 
represented the proletarian elements among German 
political emigrants in the U.S.A. Marx corresponded with 
Sorge paying a good deal of attention to his activities 
that helped the ideas of scientific communism penetrate 
into the American working class. 

While continuing to perform for Britain the functions 
of a Federal Council, the General Council directed its ef- 
forts towards drawing the masses of British workers into 
the International. It strove to get into the International, 
not only numerous local trade unions, but also the 
London Trades Council itself, as a British section. The 
question of the London Trades Council’s adherence to the 
International was discussed for several months, and the 
General Council Minutes show convincingly that, against 
the will of the working masses, the trade-union leaders 
did everything possible to protract consideration of this 
question, and finally achieved its solution in a negative 
sense (pp. 48, 90-91 and elsewhere). Adopted under 
the influence of the reformist leaders, this decision testified 
to the growth of the liberal-bourgeois trend in the British 
trade-union leadership. Nevertheless, Marx continued to do 
his utmost to get individual trade unions to join the Inter- 
national, since he considered that this form of organisation 
would give the International a broad basis in the British 
working class. That was why John Hales’s motion that the 
structure of the International in England should follow 
the territorial principle (pp. 61 and 65) was rejected. At 
the same time, Marx welcomed the affiliation to the Inter- 
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national of the National Reform League founded in 1849 
by the Chartist O’Brien. This organisation, which included 
many former Chartists, brought into the General Council a 
number of British working-class leaders, who, unlike the 
majority of trade unionists, were convinced socialists. 

With the aim of gradually isolating the opportunist trade- 
union leaders, Marx secured the adoption of a decision 
to abolish the post of President of the General Council, 
which had been continuously held from 1864 onwards 
by Odger, one of the leaders of the London Trades Coun- 
cil. Marx demanded a resolution of censure on Odger who, 
at a Reform League meeting, had praised Bismarck’s do- 
mestic policies (p. 111). 

Marx’s struggle against the reformism of the trade-union 
leaders and their bourgeois-liberal ideology found special 
expression during the discussion on the Irish question. 
Marx pressed for the British workers’ effective support 
of the national-liberation movement of the oppressed 
Irish. In this, Marx had to overcome the inertness of the 
British members of the General Council and to expose the 
opportunist stand taken by the trade-union leaders, with 
their bourgeois jingoism. Marx was the principal organ- 
iser of the General Council’s discussion on the Irish ques- 
tion (see the meetings of November 19, 20, and 26, 1867). 
He came out energetically in defence of the Irish Fenians, 
who were being persecuted by the British Government. 
The General Council commissioned him to draw up, on be- 
half of the International, an appeal which was presented 
to the Home Secretary and which called the death sen- 
tence passed on four Fenians imprisoned in Manchester an 
act of “‘political revenge’’ on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment (pp. 312-13). This document exposed the trumped- 
up charges which had served as the grounds for the death 
sentence. 

The Minutes published herein show the practical steps 
taken by the General Council in support of the national- 
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liberation movement of the Polish people. Marx inculcated 
in members of the General Council an irreconcilable stand 
towards the policy of national oppression, and made use 
of all opportunities to illustrate the position of consistent 
proletarian internationalism. He took part in a meeting 
held in London on January 22, 1867 to mark the anniver- 
sary of the Polish insurrection of 1863-64. At this meeting 
Marx spoke in support of the resolution, which stated: 
“That liberty cannot be established in Europe without the 
independence of Poland” (see p. 278 of the present volume). 
Marx’s role in organising this meeting and his address 
there were mentioned with gratitude by the Polish revo- 
lutionary emigrants in a special resolution (p. 103). When 
the tsar’s Paris visit evoked mass demonstrations in the 
French capital, in sympathy with the Polish national-lib- 
eration movement, the General Council publicly confirmed 
its stand on the Polish question by expressing, in the news- 
papers, approval of the Paris demonstrations (pp. 129-30). 
On July 14, 1868, the General Council came out with a 
declaration, on a motion by Marx, branding the British 
Government’s policy of subserviency to tsarism (p. 226). 

The enhanced prestige of the International Working 
Men’s Association, a fact recognised even in the bourgeois 
press, led bourgeois and petty-bourgeois leaders to height- 
en their efforts to subject the working-class movement in 
their personal or class interests. The Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Council reflect the unyielding struggle waged by Marx 
and his followers Dupont and Jung against provocative acts 
by Félix Pyat’s entourage who represented the French 
petty-bourgeois emigrants and systematically slandered 
the General Council and the Paris members of the In- 
ternational. As proposed by Marx, the General Council 
meeting of July 7, 1868 dissociated the Council from 
the provocative and adventurist behaviour of Pyat, who 
was acting on behalf of the French branch in London 
(p. 224). 
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The Minutes published in this volume contain, besides 
frequent mention of Marx’s statements on various occa- 
sions, detailed records of four of his important speeches. 
The speech Marx made on August 13, 1867 on the Inter- 
national Association’s attitude towards the bourgeois- 
democratic League of Peace and Freedom—this while the 
Lausanne Congress of the International was in preparation 
—was partly published in the press, and, as Marx wrote to 
Engels on September 4, 1867, produced quite a sensation. 
Alarmed by Marx’s speeches, the League’s organisers made 
certain amendments in their original programme, though 
these were merely declarations on democracy and ‘the 
harmonising of economic interests with liberty’. 

Of particular interest are the records of two speeches 
Marx made in the discussion on the agenda of the Brussels 
Congress. One of them dealt with “the influence of ma- 
chinery in the hands of capitalists” (pp. 231-33), and the 
other, with the reduction of the hours of labour (pp. 243- 
44). The entries made by Eccarius show that Marx linked 
these two questions with that of the socialist reconstruction 
of society, pointing out that “the development of machinery 
creates the material conditions necessary for the super- 
seding of the wages-system by a truly social system of pro- 
duction” (p. 240). In defending the demand for an eight- 
hour day, Marx emphasised that this was “the first step 
towards the mental and physical elevation and the ultimate 
emancipation of the working classes” (p. 244). These 
two speeches, like the Minutes of the corresponding meet- 
ings of the General Council, reflect the thorough prepara- 
tory work Marx and his comrades carried out for the 
Brussels Congress, which played such an important part 
in establishing socialist principles in the world working- 
class movement. 

The Section “From the Manuscripts of Karl Marx’”’ con- 
tains ‘““Notes for an Undelivered Speech on Ireland’’. Marx 
prepared this speech for the General Council meeting of 
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November 26, 1867. At the meeting, however, Marx decided 
not to speak, considering that it was politically more 
advisable, after the execution of the Fenians, that the pro- 
test against the British Government’s policies should come 
from the Englishman Fox (see Marx’s letter to Engels of 
November 30, 1867). The nature of the manuscript, its 
wealth of factual] material, and its sweeping theoretical 
generalisations show how seriously Marx prepared for 
any speech he made to workers, members of the General 
Council. 

The Section ‘Documents of the General Council” con- 
tains the most important documents issued by the Coun- 
cil between September 18, 1866 and September 1, 1868. 
Of these, two were written by Marx himself, namely, “The 
Fenian Prisoners at Manchester and the International 
Working Men’s Association”, and “The Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association” as presented to the Brussels Congress 
of 1868. The General Council’s address regarding the Lau- 
sanne Congress, ‘To Members and Affiliated Societies and 
to All Working Men’ (the French version was drawn up 
by Lafargue), was edited by Marx; the French version of 
the ‘Third Annual Report of the International Working 
Men’s Association” sent to the Lausanne Congress of 1867 
was signed by Marx among other members of the Coun- 
cil. This section also contains the Rules and Administra- 
tive Regulations of the International Working Men’s As- 
sociation, which were approved by the Geneva Congress 
of 1866. These Rules were based on the text of the Pro- 
visional Rules, which Marx drew up in October 1864. 
As for the Administrative Regulations, these were drawn 
up during the Geneva Congress by a committee which 
included, besides other Congress delegates, Eccarius, 
a member of the General Council. In the present volume, 
the Rules and Administrative Regulations are in accord- 
ance with the text of the English edition of 1867, with 
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whose’ publication Marx was. directly concerned 
(p. 182). 

This section also includes three balance-sheets of the 
General Council, as well as several other documents writ- 
ten by Fox, Eccarius, Lafargue, Shaw, and other members 
of the General Council. 

Other General Council documents of less importance in 
content and volume and referring to the same period have 
been made use of in the editorial notes. 


The complete text of the General Council Minutes for 
the period between September 18, 1866 and September 1, 
1868 is published herein for the first time in the original, in 
accordance with photo-copies in the Central Party Archives 
of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the C.C., 
C.P.S.U. in Moscow; the photo-copies have been made from 
the original Minute Book which is at the London Bishops- 
gate Institute. The Minutes were first published in Rus- 
sian by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism in a book entitled 
The General Council of the First International, 1866-1868. 
Minutes, Moscow, 1963. 

The Minutes of General Council meetings between Sep- 
tember 18, 1866 and August 29, 1867, 48 in number, are 
on 108 foolscap pages. In the original Minute Book these are 
followed by the English text of the annual report made 
by Fox, Corresponding Secretary for America. In this vol- 
ume Fox’s report has been included in the Section ‘“Doc- 
uments of the General Council”. The report is on 13 
pages, followed by two pages with a later entry containing 
an unfinished letter, dated July 13, 1868, by an unknown 
writer on the eight-hour working day and addressed to the 
newspaper Standard. Then come the Minutes of General 
Council meetings held between September 17, 1867 and 
September 1, 1868, these on 63 pages and totalling 46 in 
number. 


4 PREFACE 


Between September 25 and December 11, 1866, Peter Fox 
was the Council’s General Secretary. He was succeeded by 
Robert Shaw, who held the post until July 9, 1867. Up to 
the summer of 1867, most of the Minutes are in the hand- 
writing of Shaw or Eccarius. As from June 9, 1867 Eccarius 
was elected General Secretary, and most of the Minutes 
until September 1, 1868 are in his hand. Quite frequently 
the Minute Book contains, instead of a written entry, a 
newspaper clipping with the printed text of the Minutes. 
Sometimes part of the Minutes are also entered in hand- 
writing, as a result of which one and the same fact is 
mentioned twice, once in print and again in handwriting. 
Prior to October 1867, the Minutes are usually unsigned, 
many of them having no titles, or with incomplete titles. 
In several cases the date given in the heading: does not fall 
on a Tuesday, though Council meetings are known to have 
been held regularly on Tuesdays. Whenever confirmation 
is provided by other sources, the date has been corrected, 
this being mentioned in the footnotes. 

The footnotes also show the condition of the manuscript, 
its specific features and other textological remarks; these 
footnotes also give the names of persons not mentioned 
in the text itself, references to other pages in the text, etc. 

The notes at the end of the volume contain more exten- 
sive explanations, which reveal in greater detail the facts 
mentioned in the manuscript published. In the compilation 
of the notes, use has first and foremost been made of the 
Marx-Engels correspondence, their letters to third persons, 
and the correspondence between other members of the 
General Council and leaders of the International, all this 
material being kept at the Central Party Archives and the 
Library of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism. Wide use 
has been made of matter from the First International press, 
particularly newspaper reports of General Council meet- 
ings as published at the time in the Council’s London press 
organs—The Commonwealth, The Bee-Hive, The Interna- 
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tional Courier, and others. Excerpts from these reports are 
given whenever the facts they contain supplement the con- 
tents of the Minutes manuscripts. 

This volume contains a name index, an index of period- 
icals, and an index of addresses and geographical names. 

The contents and arrangement of the present volume 
correspond to those of the above-mentioned Russian edition 
of 1963 prepared for publication by Irene Bach, Maria Ma- 
rinicheva, and Nadezhda Meshcheryakova, of the Institute 
of Marxism-Leninism of the C.C., C.P.S.U., under the gen- 
eral editorship of Irene Bach. 

The originals for the English edition have been deci- 
phered by Nina Nepomnyashchaya, of the Institute of Marx- 
ism-Leninism, and the volume has been prepared for pub- 
lication by our editor, Lydia Belyakova. 

No alterations have been made in the text, apart from 
corrections of obvious slips of the pen, misspelt words, 
and biographical and geographical names. Almost all ab- 
breviations have been written out, and in.some places sup- 
plementary words in square brackets have been inserted 
to render the text clearer to the reader. 


THE MINUTE BOOK 
OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


(September 18, 1866-September 1, 1868) 
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[1866] 


CENTRAL COUNCIL! MEETING* 
September 18th 


Citizen Odger in the chair. 

Citizen Whitehead was elected as the delegate from 
the French Polishers’ Society, which meets at the Black 
Horse in Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, W. 

Citizen Fox read a letter from Mr. Lee, the Secretary 
of the Excavators’ Society, and in consequence of its con- 
tents, Citizens Whitehead, Lafargue, and Dutton were ap- 
pointed to form a deputation to wait upon the Excavators’ 
Society on the following Friday.? 

Citizen Marx stated that the notice of the Manchester 
tailors’ strike had been inserted in the democratic journals 
in the North, South, and Centre of Germany; he gave a 
list of those journals. 

Citizen Lawrence stated that the struggle had closed 
in Manchester, that, in fact, the London Committee had 
decided that the Manchester men were in the wrong—they 
had been too exacting.3 

Citizen Hraybe, who is about to leave London for Hun- 
gary, was authorised to act on behalf of the Association 
in that country. 

Citizen Hansen gave an account of what he had been 
able to do for the Association during his recent visit to 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 1-5 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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Copenhagen. He stated that he had found there a trust- 
worthy agent for the Association. 

A letter from Mr. Miall, the landlord, was then read, 
demanding that the Central Council should become his 
immediate tenant for the room in 18, Bouverie Street, and 
pay him directly the quarter’s rent which was due last 
midsummer.’ 

The consideration of the question adjourned. 


THE DELEGATES REPORT® 


As it appeared that only Citizens Odger, Lawrence, 
Eccarius, and Carter had returned, it was thought best to 
defer the reception of the official report until after the 
return [of] Citizens Cremer, Jung, and Dupont; but the 
delegates were invited to give an unofficial extempore 
narrative of what took place. 

Citizen Odger gave a glowing account of the welcome 
given by the Genevese to the delegates, and declared that 
the general results of the Congress had far exceeded his 
anticipations. He declared that Citizen Jung’s conduct as 
president had given general satisfaction. 

After the British delegates had left Geneva they re- 
paired to Berne to have an interview with the Federal Gov- 
ernment of Switzerland on the subject of cheap interna- 
tional postage.6 The delegates saw the Foreign Secretary 
and the Postmaster-General. They were first of all very 
courteously shown over the Federal Palace and the Pic- 
ture Gallery, and Museum. Their interview with the Post- 
master-General of the Helvetic Confederation lasted about 
half-an-hour. He entirely coincided with the views of the 
delegates on this subject, and said that the Swiss Govern- 
ment was of the same opinion as the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association. 

Citizens Cremer and Jung remained behind at Neuchatel 
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to help Dr. Coullery in propagandist work on behalf 
of the Association. It had been the intention of the del- 
egates to have stayed for a time in Paris to observe the 
progress of the co-operative companies of production 
there, and Citizen Lawrence had desired to see some of 
his trade (the tailors) there, but the arrest on the frontier 
of a Parisian delegate returning from the Congress for 
having in his possession a “seditious” anti-Napoleonic 
pamphlet persuaded the British delegates [to abandon] 
this portion of their plan. He [Odger] further stated that 
although the Parisian delegates had at first been disposed 
to offer a factious opposition yet towards the end they had 
acted in a most satisfactory manner towards the British 
delegates and had asked their opinions on several of the 
questions involved. 

Citizen Carter then made his statement. He said that 
the Genevese tailors had been addressed by Citizen Law- 
rence, he, Carter, interpreting; the carpenters by Cremer, 
Carter interpreting; and the shoemakers by Odger, Eccarius 
interpreting. The two former meetings had been most en- 
thusiastic and crowded. 

Citizen Eccarius gave a more detailed account of their 
interview with the Postmaster-General at Berne. The 
Swiss Government was ready to enter into an agreement 
with any government [provided] that each country should 
retain its own general postage rate and that the inter- 
mediate transit should be charged at half baggage rates. 
The French Government was the great obstacle to all 
postal reform. They would not allow letters to be charged 
for in bulk but insisted upon charging and inspecting the 
address on every letter. The Postmaster-General was of 
opinion that the letter rate between Great Britain and 
Switzerland might advantageously be reduced from 6d. 
to 21/.d. per letter. He had been lately trying to get the 
ordinary French letter rate raised from 1/,0z to 1/,0z but 
without avail. He was also in favour of a reform of the 
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regulations governing book and pattern posts. Eccarius 
had in his valise copies of the ‘‘seditious’’ pamphlet for 
the possession of which the Parisian delegate had been 
arrested, but the French authorities took no notice of him, 
presumably he was looked upon as a Briton. He added 
that eight working men had appeared (from Paris) at the 
Congress as opponents of the administrative party.* The 
Congress had refused to hear them as they were not ac- 
credited by any organised body recognised by the Asso- 
ciation.” It would be a suggestion for the Central Council 
to consider whether, considering the non-existence of the 
right of meeting in France, this Council might not be able 
to do for these desiderants what they could not do for 
themselves. 

Citizen Carter added that the number of essays on the 
several questions in the programme contributed by mem- 
bers of the Association was very large and came from all 
parts of Europe. The Congress had resolved that every in- 
dividual member should pay 3d. per head this year to- 
wards the expenses of the Central Council. 

Citizen Lawrence stated some incidents of recent 
struggles at Lausanne between the employers and the 
employed in the shoemaking trade, and how the Interna- 
tional Association had played a leading part therein. He 
also spoke of their progress in the career of co-operative 
production. He noted generally that on the Continent the 
working classes were in advance of the British in this 
respect. In Paris there were 54 co-operative manufacturing 
associations, and 200 credit societies. In the business of 
co-operative banking the Continentals were also ahead of 
us. It had been the intention of the Parisian members of 
the International Working Men’s Association to have given 
a dinner to the returning British delegates, but the afore- 
said arrest threw a damper over this project. He con- 
firmed what the other delegates had already stated con- 


* Reference is to the Paris Committee.—Ed. 
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cerning the reign of terror and suspicion now prevalent in 
the French capital. 

Citizen Fox complained that the British delegates had 
not sent from Geneva to the Acting Secretary any infor- 
mation concerning the Congress or the visit to Berne; and 
the consequence was that he had not been able to adver- 
tise its transactions in the London press as he otherwise 
could have done; also, that several of the weeklies had 
copied reports from the French press so that in some re- 
spects they were better informed than the Commonwealth8 
of the preceding week. 

Citizen Eccarius explained that he had sent an account 
of the visit to Berne to the Times, but that paper had re- 
fused to insert it. 

Odger and Carter explained that they had not received 
the journals sent from London in time to inform them of 
the publicity given to the transactions of the Congress 
in the London press. 

Citizen Marx moved, and Dell seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the delegates for the able manner in which they had 
represented the Central Council at Geneva. Carried amid 
applause. 

The Council then adjourned until next Tuesday.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
September 25th 


Citizen Eccarius in the chair. 
The Secretary*** read the Minutes of the previous meet- 


ing which were confirmed with the alteration suggested 
by Lawrence. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 


** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 5-9 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 


*** Cremer,—Ed. 
3—2806 
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Citizen Marx said he had received £5, the annual con- 
tribution, from Mr. Samuel Moore, a manufacturer of 
Manchester. 

Cremer stated that the model pattern makers, who meet 
at 119, Fenchurch Street, had asked for a deputation from 
the Council to wait upon them on Saturday night. 

Weston, Lessner, and Whitehead were appointed to 
respond to this appeal. 

Whitehead gave an account of the visit of the deputa- 
tion (of which he formed a part) to the excavators, who 
meet in Bermondsey. He had sold several copies of the 
Rules. The delegates assembled were so satisfied that they 
undertook to report on the subject to the different lodges 
and they had little doubt that those lodges would join the 
ranks of our associated bodies. 

Jung laid on the table a copy of the Voix de l’Avenir, 
the organ of the Association in Chaux-de-Fonds, and stated 
that the editor desired an authorisation from the Central 
Council before affixing the words “Organ of the Interna- 
tional Association’”’ on the title.t? He also laid on the table 
a copy of L’Ouvrier of Lausanne. 

Cremer proposed that the authorisation be given, and 
spoke enthusiastically of Dr. Coullery, the editor. 

Carter seconded the proposition: Coullery had been the 
ruling spirit of the Congress. 

The Chairman endorsed what the two previous speakers 
had said. Without Coullery’s aid the London programme?! 
could not have been carried. 

The motion to grant the authorisation was carried 
unanimously. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


As the delegates from London to the Geneva Congress 
had [not] yet prepared their report, Lawrence moved and 
Fox seconded: 

That after hearing a vivd voce account from Jung and 
Cremer of the result of their tour after they had sep- 
arated from the other delegates, the Council should 
proceed to the election of office-holders. 

Jung then made his report. On Monday, September 10th, 
he went with Lawrence to Lausanne and attended a meet- 
ing. On Tuesday he went to Berne with the other del- 
egates. Afterwards he went to Neuchatel, thence with 
Cremer to Chaux-de-Fonds and St. Imier; addressed a 
meeting at the latter place, went back again to Neucha- 
tel, and had a meeting there. Cremer spoke at these meet- 
ings (Jung interpreting). He had also spoken to a leading 
member of the Griitli-Verein’2 in reference to joining the 
Association. 

Cremer then stated what the Congress had [done] with 
reference to the Central Council. [The] Congress had re- 
newed the appointment of every actual member of the 
Council with the exception of Le Lubez who was ex- 
cluded on the motion [of] Citizens Fribourg and Tolain be- 
cause he had continued to stigmatise them as intriguers 
and Bonapartists. 

Le Lubez denied having called them Bonapartists. 

Carter stated that the delegates from London did their 
very best to retain Le Lubez, and that in consequence of 
their opposition to the Tolain and Fribourg demand those 
two citizens left the hall, Fribourg in a theatrical manner. 
The event was decided by a delegate from Lyons who 
stated that he had received a letter from Le Lubez in 
which Fribourg and Tolain were abimé. The Lyonnese 
stated that Le Lubez’s representation had done much harm 
to the progress of the Association in Lyons and that it 
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had only lately recovered from the ill-effects of the same. 
The whole meeting voted with the Parisian party except 
the London delegation. Only then did Tolain and Fribourg 
return to the hall. 

After a short discussion Le Lubez rose and observed 
that there were two nationalities absent from the Congress 
whose representatives would have sided with him, 
namely, Italy and Belgium; Fribourg and Tolain did not 
venture to attack him in London [in] the epoch of the 
Conference. He advised the Central Council to obey the 
vote of the Congress. He should not ask for readmission 
to the Central Council until the vote of another congress 
had reversed the verdict of that at Geneva. He thought 
the Council ought to pass a vote of confidence in him. 
Had the Parisians paid to the Council the debt they owed, 
or any portion of the £40 promised at the London Con- 
ference!3[?] He understood they had not. Le Lubez then 
left the room. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


President 
Lawrence moved that Marx be President for the ensuing 
twelve months; Carter seconded that nomination.14 Marx 
proposed Odger: he, Marx, thought himself incapacitated 
because he was a head worker and not a hand worker. 
Weston seconded Odger. A ballot was taken and Odger 
was Carried by 15 v. 3. 


Vice-President 


Eccarius was alone nominated and carried nem. con. 


General Secretary 


Fox and Cremer proposed; ballot taken. Fox elected 
by 13 to 4.4 
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Treasurer 
Dell alone nominated and carried nem. con. 


The Secretaries for France,* Germany,** Switzer- 
land,*** America,**** and Spain***** were reappointed. 
Hansen was appointed Secretary for Denmark. 

Lawrence moved that the appointment of the other 
secretaries be adjourned until next week. Carried by com- 
mon consent. 

Marx moved that a testimonial be presented to Cremer 
for his almost entirely gratuitous services as _ secretary 
for nearly two years. 

Seconded by Carter and by several members and carried 
unanimously. 


STANDING COMMITTEE‘ 


Marx proposed to constitute this Committee provisional- 
ly only, for the present. The Committee to consist of the 
office-holders and secretaries already appointed. Agreed 
to by common consent. 

Citizen Mollard of Barcelona made a statement of what 
he hoped to be able to do for the Association in Catalo- 
nia and in the United States whither he proposed to pro- 
ceed. He gave an account of his movements for the past 
twelve months. 

The Council then adjourned.****** 


* Dupont.—Ed. 
** Marx.—Ed. 
*** Jung.—Ed. 
**** Fox.—Ed. 
**¥*** Breitschwert.—Ed. 
****** Unsigned.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
October 2nd 


Lessner in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed with the alteration suggested by Citizen Carter. 

The Secretary** asked for and obtained the permission 
of the Council to insert in the Minutes of September 18th 
a portion of the statement made by Eccarius which [he] 
had omitted, but which on reflection he thought was im- 
portant. 

Fox brought forward the claim of Mr. Miall on the 
Council for rent due and that we should henceforth stand 
to him in place of the Industrial Newspaper Company.‘” 

It was decided to pay the quarter’s rent due last mid- 
summer. 

There being nothing in the Treasury the Treasurer*** 
advanced the quarter’s rent by way of a loan. 

Fox having asked the Treasurer what had become of 
the £5 received last week through the hands of Marx, the 
Treasurer replied that £6 had been paid to cover the 
unpaid expenses of the Geneva delegates. 

Carter complained that he had been unfairly treated, 
the agreement was that all the delegates should share and 
share alike. Now although the other delegates knew that 
his expenses had been greater than theirs, owing to his 
having to travel by mail trains, yet he had only received 
£8 while the others had received £10. 

Jung made an explanation. He animadverted on Cremer’s 
conduct in reference to procuring tickets before starting. 
He stated that he had advanced Cremer £2 in Geneva and 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 9-14 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Fox.—Ed. 
*** Dell.—Ed. 
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had to borrow £4 from a friend. He offered to refund his 
own £2 balance. 

Carter declined with thanks. He did not desire to make 
a personal attack, but only to show that an equitable rule 
had been infringed in reference to him. 

Dell observed that Cremer had received £10 12s. ld. or 
12s. 1d. more than any other delegate. 


REPORT OF DEPUTATION 
TO MODEL PATTERN MAKERS 


Citizen Whitehead said he and Citizen Weston had waited 
upon the model pattern makers. They were well received, 
but complained that Mr. Cremer had not notified the ad- 
vent of the deputation to the society. They wished that 
copies of [the] Rules be sent to them. They would summon 
a special meeting to consider the question of joining. Citi- 
zen Whitehead added that it was necessary that some def- 
inite instructions should be given to delegates with re- 
spect to contributions from societies.18 


AMALGAMATED CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


The Secretary said he had received a letter from the 
secretary from this society announcing their readiness to 
receive a deputation from our body on Tuesday evening 
at 8:30. 

Jung, Lessner, Lafargue, and Fox were appointed to at- 
tend on this society.19 

The question then arose, what instructions should be 
given to the deputation in reference to the terms upon 
which societies should be admitted. 

Carter alluded to the Rules adopted by the Geneva Con- 
gress, which required 3d. per member for the expenses of 
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[the] Central Council. Carter contended that affiliation 
and membership were two different things and that the 
Congressional Rules applied only to the latter. 

Marx, on the authority of the Minutes, contradicted Car- 
ter and said that the Congress refused to recognise any 
affiliation as distinct from membership. 

Shaw moved and Lassassie seconded: 

That the delegates to the carpenters and joiners be 
instructed to ask for a levy of 3d. per member for the ex- 
ceptional expenses of 1866 and 1867. 

Fox moved an amendment and Marx seconded: 

That the delegates be instructed to say that they will 
issue cards of subscription to the said society in the fol- 
lowing proportion: one card for every 3d. subscribed. 

Jung suggested that a minimum of ld. per head be asked 
for. 

Carter argued that Lawrence had said that Id. would 
be too high. He would prefer 14d. per head. 

The amendment of Fox was carried on a division by 8 
to 6. 

Fox then asked Jung and Carter if they would move 
their minimum proposition as an amendment to his prop- 
osition, if put as a substantial motion, but they declined, 
and it was agreed that the whole subject must be re- 
argued, that the present decision was only provisional. 


BRUSSELS LETTER 


Fox read a letter from Vandenhouten, the Secretary of 
the Brussels section, complaining of the laches of Citizen 
Longuet, who had never informed the Brussels section that 
he had been elected Corresponding Secretary, nor had he 
ever corresponded with them.20 The Brusselers also com- 
plained that they had never been informed of the date of 
the Congress, consequently they were unable to be 
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present or to send papers. They knew Lafargue and in con- 
sequence were more surprised than they would otherwise 
have been at his silence. 

Marx defended his conduct while secretary and carried 
the war into the Belgian camp. 

Le Lubez spoke in defence and glorification of the Brus- 
sels section and contended that they had been shamefully 
neglected. 

Lafargue defended Longuet and himself. The nomina- 
tion of Longuet was known in Brussels because it had been 
attacked in the Espiégle.21 Longuet had corresponded by 
means of announcements in La Rive Gauche22 which was 
received and read by the Brussels section. The date of 
the Congress had been given in the address of the Asso- 
ciation which had been published in the Tribune du Peu- 
ple.23 Longuet did not know the address of the Brussels 
men. 

Carter and Dupont both stated that they had heard Fon- 
taine of Brussels say in this room that he was appointed 
delegate to the Congress at Geneva. He had never pro- 
fessed ignorance of the date. 

Le Lubez stated that Longuet knew the address of the 
Tribune du Peuple which was the organ of the Brussels 
section. 

Fox remembered an act of laches on the part of Lon- 
guet which had come to his knowledge. The resolution 
this Council came to in reference to the apology due to 
the Italian delegates had never been communicated to the 
Echo de Verviers,25 the consequence was that the Italian 
delegates had not resumed their seats at our Board. 

Jung declared that he had given Longuet the address of 
the Brussels men, and told him to forward the resolution 
to the Echo de Verviers. He proposed that a letter be 
written by Lafargue explaining the hitch of the past and 
promising amendment for the future. 

Lassassie seconded the motion. 
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APPOINTMENT OF CORRESPONDENT 


Dupont solicited the appointment of Andrew Marchet 
as correspondent for Bordeaux and the Arrondissement 
of Lesparre in place of another correspondent who has 
withdrawn.26 Appointment made accordingly. 

Dupont then stated the result of his visit to Lyons. How 
the Lyonnese members were divided in two parties, one 
desiring to make their section chiefly political, the other 
exclusively social in their tendencies. He also visited Fleu- 
rieux-sur-Sa6ne and other places where we had branches; 
many of the members in these parts were cultivators of 
the vine, and he was surprised to find the faith reposed in 
the Association by these men. He also visited Vienne and 
found a co-operative cloth manufacturing company and 
flour mill on the cash principle and a co-operative grocery 
and bakery. 

Dupont then read correspondence from Vienne, asking 
for their carnets or titles of membership. He also read a 
report on the state of industry in that place especially 
referring to the hard lot of the factory women in that 
place’s branches of industry.2? 

Jung on behalf of Dr. Coullery asked if it would be 
allowed to form a section exclusively of women. 

The unanimous resolution was that it was permissible. 

Collet, a member of the Association, said that he was 
willing to insert reports of our doings in his paper Cour- 
rier International,8 reserving to himself the right to com- 
ment upon them if he should think proper. 

Dupont gave notice of [a] proposition to bring before the 
Council in favour of organising working men’s excursions 
from Britain to the Paris Exhibition of 186729 under the 
conduct of the International Working Men’s Association. 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
October 9th 


The Vice-President** in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Cremer demanded the right of making a personal expla- 
nation in reference to the 12s. ld. he had received more 
than the others. He reminded the Council that he and 
Jung had stayed longer in Switzerland than the others and 
had had more expenses. The money he had received did 
not cover his out-of-pocket expenditure. He had not de- 
manded anything for his time. 

Carter restated his grievance. 

Jung offered to refund one pound to Carter. Suiting the 
action to the word, [he] took out his porte-monnaie, but 
what passed subsequently in regard to this escaped the 
Secretary’s notice. 

Lafargue stated that he had replied to the Belgian cor- 
respondent. 

Jung stated that a member of the Association*** coming 
from Geneva to London who had been entrusted by Citi- 
zens Dupleix and Becker with four parcels of documents 
belonging to the Association had been searched on the 
French frontier and had the four parcels taken from him.?0 
He read a letter from Giuseppe Dassy of Naples stating 
that he had been appointed a delegate to the Geneva Con- 
gress by the Working Men’s Association of Cerignola, but 
that he had received his commission too late to avail 
[himself] of it; at the conclusion he said that if the Council 
desired to correspond with General Garibaldi he would 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 14-17 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
*** Gottraux.—Ed. 
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deliver the letter with his own hands and send back the 
answer.3! 

The Secretary* read a letter he had from Mr. Apple- 
garth, the Secretary of the Amalgamated Carpenters, thank- 
ing the Council for the deputation that had been sent to 
that body, for the agreeable and instructive entertainment 
they had afforded to their audience. He also read an ex- 
tract from Becker’s opening speech at the Geneva Con- 
gress as reported in the Vorbote and observed upon its 
openly atheistical character.2 He also read from the Jour- 
nal de Genéve of September 14th, a conservative middle- 
class paper, a tribute to the truly cosmopolitan spirit which 
pervaded the Congress. He also brought before the Council 
a subscription sheet for the imprisoned Vésinier.33 


DEPUTATION FROM THE HAIRDRESSERS’ 
EARLY CLOSING ASSOCIATION 


32, Glasshouse Street, Regent Street 


The deputation stated that their trade was engaged in 
a struggle for early closing on Saturday afternoons. Sev- 
eral middle-sized employers were bringing over men from 
Paris to fill the places of those men who had been called 
out of the recalcitrant shops. The deputation prayed the 
Council to use its influence at Paris to frustrate the evil 
designs of these masters. 

Carter, Marx, and Lawrence spoke in response, pleading 
the Council to use its best efforts in the direction men- 
tioned.*4 


IMPORTATION OF TAILORS 


Lawrence stated that an Edinburgh master declared at 
the late Master Tailors’ Congress that £400 had been spent 
in bringing over tailors from the Continent during this 


* Fox.—Ed. 
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summer. Many of the importations still remained behind 
in the neighbourhood of the Scottish capital affecting the 
labour market there. Stewart, another master, boasted on 
the same occasion that he had brought over a live cargo 
of tailors who had hustled the guts out of the Newcastle 
strike.35 

On the motion of Jung the General Secretary was or- 
dered to write to Dassy, and to Garibaldi through Dassy. 

On the motion of Marx the General Secretary was ordered 
to write to the French Ministre de l’Intérieur complain- 
ing of the seizure of the Association’s papers and request- 
ing that they be restituted. 

Citizen Dupont read a letter from Citizen Fribourg of 
Paris asking for the Minutes of the Congress to enable 
them to publish a report of the Congress. 

Marx protested against the latter step, inasmuch as the 
duty of publishing an account of the Congress was devolved 
by that body exclusively on the Central Council. Further, 
the Parisians had kept their Mémoire in violation of 
the Congressional order, which ordained that this and 
other documents should be handed over to the Central 
Council. 

The General Secretary was ordered to write to Fribourg 
in this sense. 


AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Marx brought up a report from the Standing Committee 
to the effect that societies be taxed ld. per head per year. 

The General Secretary suggested that Jung should now 
report the conversation which took place on this subject 
with the Secretary of the Amalgamated Carpenters’ So- 
ciety, which was to this effect: viz., that 3d. per head laid 
down by [the] Congress would cost their society £93 15s. 
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which they never would pay. The compromise suggested 
by Fox and adopted by the Council fared no better.* 

Cremer stated that when the 3d. proposition was before 
the Congress, the British voted for it as a means of extract- 
ing money from the Continentals; but with a mental 
reservation taken by the said delegates not to apply it at 
home to associations. 

Lawrence said the scheme of the Standing Committee 
would drive away societies from the Association. His soci- 
ety even at 1/,d. rate would have to contribute £14 Ils. 3d. 
To carry [out] this would be a hazardous experiment, the 
country branches knowing little or nothing of the Associa- 
tion. He argued that there was the London Trades Council 
to support, and also the National Trades Alliance.3”? This 
Association should not put the screw on too tight. It had 
better be satisfied with small grants. 

Cremer had a plan which he thought deserving of consid- 
eration. He moved the adjournment of the subject to give 
him an opportunity of bringing it forward, which was not 
seconded. 

Hales moved that the contribution be '/od. per head. 

Weston spoke in favour of a fixed sum and in opposi- 
tion to Lawrence’s idea. 

Jung seconded Hales’s proposal. To carry out the volun- 
tary principle would cause an immense waste of time on 
our part. 

Dell spoke in the same sense as Weston. 

Marx accepted Hales’s proposition, but suggested that 
the words ‘not less than” should be inserted before the 
words ‘‘1/,d’’. 

Weston and others objected to this suggestion of Marx’s 
and it was not pressed. 

Hales’s proposition was then carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


* See p. 40 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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The names of the members who voted for the 1/.d. levy: 
Cremer, Dell, Weston, Hales, Buckley, Lawrence, Mass- 
man, Lessner, Gardner, Marx, Hansen, Maurice, Eccarius, 
Fox, Dupont, Lafargue, Carter.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
October 16th 


Vice-President Eccarius in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The names of those who voted for the resolution of Oc- 
tober 9th were ordered to be appended to the Minutes.*8 

Citizens James Dutton and Whitehead desired to have 
their names added to the list as approving of the resolu- 
tion come to by the Central Council. 

Weston moved and Jung seconded: 

That the Secretary read over the aforesaid resolution 
for several weeks in succession in order to give an oppor- 
tunity to as many members as possible to adhere thereto. 
Carried nem. con. 

The Secretary*** mentioned Mr. Miall’s application to 
become his tenants-in-chief instead of the Industrial News- 
paper Company.°9 Nothing was done on this point. He also 
spoke about the cards and carnets; also, of the necessity 
of definitively constituting the Standing Committee. 

Citizen J. Dutton moved that the Standing Committee 
be appointed for three months from the date of [the] Con- 
gress. Seconded by Carter and carried nem. con. 

The following members were added to the Standing 
Committee, viz., Carter, Whitehead, and Lawrence. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 17-20 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** Fox.—Ed. 
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Le Lubez asked leave to bring a personal matter before 
the Council. In the number of the Travail, dated September 
30, a co-operative paper published at Ghent, it was stated 
in a full report of the Congress that one member had been 
excluded from the Central Council by a unanimous vote, 
having been guilty of calumniating the Parisian delegates. 
Le Lubez said that if his information was correct, the vote 
for his exclusion was not unanimous; the London del- 
egates, having spoken against the exclusion, abstained from 
voting. He demanded that the Council should protect him 
from this misstatement of the Travail.“ 

After Carter, Eccarius, Cremer, and Jung had _ stated 
what took place on this point at the Congress, Carter 
moved and Shaw seconded: 

That the matter be referred to the Standing Committee. 
Carried nem. con. 

Weston mentioned the debt due to Mr. Leno for print- 
ing, which was of long standing.*1 No action was taken on 
this point. 

Cremer brought forward his motion which had been ap- 
proved of by the Standing Committee; it was: 

That a deputation be appointed to wait on the Trades 
Council to solicit them to use their influence to get the 
trades societies connected with them to join this Associa- 
tion. Carried nem. con. 

Cremer, Whitehead, Jung, and as many other members 
of the Council that could attend were appointed as a depu- 
tation.” 

Cremer reported that [the] coach-makers were likely at 
their ensuing general meeting to join the Association. 


APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY FOR HOLLAND 


Jung moved that Jacques Van Rijen be Corresponding 
Secretary for Holland. He recited his accomplishments, 
Dupont seconded the motion. Carried nem. con. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Jung read a letter from Switzerland, asking for [the] 
rules and reports of the principal co-operative societies of 
Britain. 

He was referred to Henry Pitman, editor of the Cooper- 
ator.43 

Dupont laid on the table correspondence from Bordeaux, 
Fleurieux-sur-Saéne, calling upon the Council to provide 
carnets.*4 

Carter moved and Shaw seconded: 

That Dupont be instructed to take this matter in hand 
and see to their being furnished. Carried nem. con. 

Dupont read a letter from Fribourg of Paris, arguing 
that they had a right to print their own essays at their 
own expense. He also desired Dupont to send over copies 
of the Constitution* and the amendments as agreed to at 
Geneva, aS he wanted them for the carnets they were 
about to issue. 

The Chairman cautioned the Council from acceding to 
the latter part of the letter as the Parisians after issuing 
carnets would never send us a sou. 

Fox agreed with the Parisians as to their right to pub- 
lish their own essays. 

The Council instructed Dupont to refuse Fribourg’s 
request as the Council would furnish the carnets.% 


EXHIBITION OF 1867 
Dupont deferred this question until the next meeting. 


PROPAGANDA 


Jung urged the Council to proceed with this question 
without delay. 
The Council then adjourned.** 


* The Rules.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
October 23rd 


Citizen James Dutton in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

James Lee and Richard Overton presented their cre- 
dentials from the United Excavators’ Society as delegates 
thereof to this Council. They paid the entrance fee of 5s., 
and stated that when they had obtained their yearly re- 
turns they would pay the halfpenny levy.*® 

On the motion of Carter Lee and Overton were accepted 
as members of the Council. 

The Secretary** brought up our relations with Mr. Miall, 
and it was resolved that we put ourselves in the place of 
the Industrial Newspaper Company on the terms proposed 
by Mr. Miall.47 

The Secretary mentioned the fact that in the Syllabus 
of the lectures of the Working Men’s College, the President 
was delivering a course on the History of Europe in the 
sixteenth century. He then read aloud the !/.d. levy resolu- 
tion, and it was acceded to by Mr. Williams. He gave the 
address of the Hatters’ Society to Mr. Williams, who un- 
dertook to see the secretary and sound him on the subject 
of a deputation. He also read an extract from an American 
journal stating that some Frenchmen, Hungarians, and 
Poles in the United States had sent a joint deputation to 
James Stephens, and were collecting subscriptions for the 
Irish Republican cause. 

Buckley spoke of the want of a Minute Book. 

The Secretary stated that if permitted he would purchase 
one out of the money he had in hand. 

No objection was made to this. 

* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 20-23 of the Minute 


Book.—Ed. 
** Fox.—Ed. 
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THE LE LUBEZ AFFAIR AND THE TRAVAIL 


The Secretary* brought up the report of the Standing 
Committee on this affair. 

They found that the Minutes of the Congress stated 
that the ostracising resolution was passed unanimously; 
on inquiring whether the Minutes were correct in So stat- 
ing, Jung, the Chairman, stated that he put the “Contre” 
and that no hands were held up in response; that as to 
abstentions from voting he had declared at the commence- 
ment of the Congress that no notice could be taken of 
these unless a demand was made that such abstentions be 
inserted in the Minutes. No such demand was made by 
anybody as the Minutes showed. Citizen Carter had also 
given evidence before the Committee and had stated that 
the London delegates purposely and deliberately abstained 
from voting because they knew they were to be outvoted 
prodigiously. The Standing Committee therefore conclud- 
ed that the report in the Travail was literally correct. 
There were indeed the speeches of Odger and Cremer 
which were in favour of Le Lubez [and] which were record- 
ed in the Minutes. Those delegates might do as they liked 
in the matter, but they could, under the circumstances, 
do nothing. 

Carter gave the reasons of the London delegates not 
voting. 

Marx and Jung spoke. 

Weston thought the London delegates did wrong in ab- 
Staining from voting. He agreed in the conclusion come 
to by [the] Standing Committee. 

Dell thought the resolution of ostracism against Le Lu- 
bez gave evidence of great narrowness of mind. He 
believed Le Lubez to be a thorough republican and he hoped 


* Fox.—Ed. 
4* 
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that the members would sign an address expressive of 
their sympathy for him. 

The report of the Standing Committee was accepted nem. 
con.49 


CARNETS AND CONTINENTAL SECRETARIES 


The Secretary stated that Citizen Dupont had arranged 
to get the carnets executed. 

Jung said a secretary for Italy was wanted and proposed 
Carter for that office. Carried nem. con. 

The extraordinary power of nominating a secretary for 
Belgium was conferred upon Dupont. 


REPORT FROM THE LONDON TRADES COUNCIL 


Jung, Cremer, Whitehead, and Carter waited on this 
body at its last meeting,®! and the result would appear in 
the periodical reports of the Council and would be laid be- 
fore a general delegate meeting on November 28th. 

Jung said that a member of the Trades Council objected 
to being affiliated with an unskilled body like the Excava- 
tors. 

Citizen Collet attended on behalf of the National Reform 
League of Denmark Street, Soho.52 On the motion of him- 
self and Mr. Harris it had been decided that that body 
should consider the propriety of joining. The discussion 
would come on next Sunday, after 8 o’clock. He desired 
the presence of a deputation. 

Jung, Weston, Carter, and Fox were appointed as the 
deputation. 
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EXHIBITION OF 186753 


Dupont brought up from the Standing Committee his 
proposal for the Association to take in hand the business 
of providing, by means of their correspondents in Paris, 
for the travelling, boarding, and lodging at a fixed tariff [of] 
British working men and others desiring to visit the said 
exhibition. He had opened these proposals to the Parisian 
delegates at the Congress, and they were ready to co-oper- 
ate heartily with the Council. The Standing Committee 
recommended that a special committee be appointed for 
carrying out this plan and had appointed himself, Cremer, 
Whitehead, Lucraft, Carter, and Lessner. 

The report and appointment of the Standing Committee 
were adopted. 

Carter proposed that the question of helping working 
men who desired to become exhibitors be referred to the 
special committee. 

Dupont seconded it, and it was carried nem. con. 


THE EDENBRIDGE RIOT BETWEEN ENGLISH AND 
BELGIAN NAVVIES 


On the interpellation of Citizen Weston, Citizen James 
Lee, the Secretary of the United Excavators’ Society, made 
the following statement. He had made inquiries on the 
spot* concerning the origin of the “‘difficulty” between the 
Belgian and the English navvies, and he found that it did 
not arise from a jealousy of the Continental labourers as 
such. Messrs. Warings, who had brought the Belgians over, 
gave notice to the English navvies to quit the huts in which 
they were living and which they had built. Now, as the 
English held that their huts were castles, they became 
irate and assaulted the Belgians. The quarrel was not one of 


* Further the Minutes are in an unknown hand on pp. 23-24 of 
the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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wages or nationality, as had been represented, but one of 
house and home. Mr. Lee further stated that he had con- 
versed through an interpreter with the Belgians who con- 
sidered that they had been completely “gulled’” by Messrs. 
Warings’ agents who had represented that they would re- 
ceive from four to six francs a day, whereas they only 
receive three francs a day for which they must fill 18 wag- 
gons a day instead of 15, which is the average amount. 
Messrs. Warings are demanding from the poor Belgians 
more than any other contractors in the Kingdom are de- 
manding from the native navvies. The consequence of this 
has been that many of the Belgians have found that they 
could stand neither the climate nor the work and have 
returned. The others would return if they had their pas- 
sage money. 

The United Excavators’ Society, being above national 
prejudices, is not only willing but desirous to enroll the 
remaining Belgian navvies among its own ranks, and the 
Belgians seem well disposed to accept the proposals made 
to them by the agents of the said society. 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


October 30** 


Vice-President Eccarius in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary*** read a letter from Citizen Le Lubez 
which complained of the conduct of the London delegates 
to Geneva and suggested that his friends should present 
him with an address. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 

** No heading; the Minutes are in an unknown hand (with cor- 
rections made by Fox) on pp. 24-25 of the Minute Book. The last 
lines on p. 25 are in Fox’s hand.—Ed. 

*** Fox.—Ed. 
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DELEGATE FROM THE BASKET-MAKERS 


—~ _ -— =e - —_ —e 


Samuel Brighting, a delegate from the Old London Soci- 
ety of Basket-Makers, which meet at the Bell Inn, Old 
Bailey, was now heard. 

He stated that the masters were threatening to im- 
port Belgian workmen. He asked the Council to use its 
influence to circumvent this dodge. He declared that he 
was empowered to affiliate his society to a new Associa- 
tion. 

The Belgian and Hollandish  secretaries* were _ in- 
structed to communicate with their respective countries.™ 

Mr. Brighting stated that the master who was engaged 
in hiring the Belgians was Frederick George Packer of New 
Cross. 

On [the]motion of Shaw and Whitehead Citizen Bright- 
ing, after having signed the application for admission, was 
elected a member of the General Council. 


GAS FITTINGS 


The Secretary mentioned the matter of the gas fittings 
and bell work. Mr. Miall wished the International Associa- 
tion either to pay the bill or pay 10 per cent of the amount, 
viz., 16s. per annum. 

On [the] motion of Whitehead and Dell the latter alter- 
native was adopted unanimously. 

The Secretary then read an alteration in the form of 
advertisements in the Commonwealth,=5 which met with the 
approval of the Council. 


* Besson and Van Rijen.—Ed. 
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REPORT OF DEPUTATION 
TO THE NATIONAL REFORM LEAGUE® 


The Secretary brought up this. 

He said that Carter, Weston, Dupont, and himself had 
attended the National Reform League, which meets at the 
Eclectic Institute, Denmark Street, Soho, on Sunday last. 
He stated what passed. He was questioned by the members 
as to the terms of admission and reserved the subject for 
the consideration of the General Council. The point was, 
could a political party like the National Reform League be 
allowed to enter on the same terms as the trades societies? 

Shaw, Dupont, Carter, Whitehead, Hales, Dell, and Wes- 
ton delivered their opinions on this question, and it was 
ultimately referred to the Standing Committee to report 
to the next meeting. 


LYONS CHOMAGE 


Dupont read a letter of Fribourg, inviting the General 
Council to solicit* general subscriptions throughout Europe 
for the Lyons sufferers, but as the attendance was so 
small, he would adjourn the matter until next week. 

Hales spoke of the feeling of the men of Coventry in 
reference to the French ribbon and lace trade and also of 
the state of trade at Coventry. 

The meeting then adjourned.** 


November 6th*** 


Citizen Jung was voted into the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


* Further the Minutes are in Fox’s hand.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** No heading; the Minutes are in an unknown hand (with car- 
rections made by Fox) an pp. 26-28 of the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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Citizen Zabicki presented a letter from the Chairman 
and Secretary of the Central London Section of the United 
Polish Exiles requesting that Citizen Anthony Zabicki be 
accepted as the Secretary for Poland instead of Citizen 
Konstantin Bobczynski who had left London for Birming- 
ham. 

On [the] motion of Dupont this nomination was ratified 
by the General Council. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Elastic Web-Weavers’ 
Society was read announcing their readiness to receive a 
deputation. 

Weston, Jung, and Dupont were appointed a deputation 
to wait on that body.5? 

The Secretary* read a letter from Mr. Patterson of Guild- 
ford in reference to the Council’s Universal Exhibition of 
1867 scheme which was handed over to the special com- 
mittee.58 

A representative of the Freundschaft-Gesellschaft** was 
informed that the price of cards for individual members 
was Is. and not 3d., as he had been led to believe. 

The Secretary stated that a lady had undertaken to 
translate the report of the Congress of Geneva given in 
the Vorbote."® 

The Secretary announced that he had received a copy of 
the Parisian Mémoire read at the Geneva Congress and 
described its contents. 

Dupont laid on the table the Tribune du Peuple contain- 
ing the appeal to the garcons coiffeurs made by their Lon- 
don brethren.®$t 

He announced that he had nominated Citizen Besson as 
Secretary for Belgium and that this nomination had been 
approved by the Standing Committee. 


* Fox.—Ed. 
** German Friendship Society.—Ed. 
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The nomination was then confirmed by the General 
Council. 

He then brought up the report of the Standing Commit- 
tee in reference to the Lyons subscription. 

The Committee thought any action taken by the Asso- 
ciation at the present time would only reveal their pecu- 
niary weakness and destroy their prestige. 

He then read [an excerpt] from the Coopération® [about] 
the progress of the co-operative principle at Fleurieux-sur- 
Sa6ne and Neuville among members of the Association. 

Citizen Carter thought that the fact that the agricultural 
population of France were beginning to practise the prin- 
ciple of co-operation ought to receive publicity. He re- 
quested the Secretary to translate it for insertion in the 
Commonwealth next week. 

The Secretary promised to do so. 


THE NATIONAL REFORM LEAGUE 


The Secretary brought up the report of the Standing 
Committee. They recommended [that] the N.R.L. be ad- 
mitted on the same terms as those offered to [the] trades 
societies. 

Shaw and Odger supported the report of the Committee. 

Hales moved that it was inexpedient to adopt the report 
of the Standing Committee, but after explanation of some 
of the members thereof, Hales withdrew his opposition, and 
the report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 

The Secretary then brought up the following recommen- 
dation of the Standing Committee: 

“That no member at the Central Council meetings be 
allowed to speak more than five minutes.” 

Odger objected to this, and on [the] motion of Hales it 
was unanimously rejected. 

The Secretary then brought up the following resolution 
from the Standing Committee: 
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1. “That any member of the Central Council who shall 
be absent for more than four sittings from Council meet- 
ings without giving satisfactory reasons therefor, shall be 
liable to have his name erased from the list of the Council. 

2. “This resolution to be immediately communicated to 
every member of the Council.” 

A lively discussion sprang up on this resolution, Carter, 
Lessner, Hales, and Jung being in favour of it and Ecca- 
rius, Fox, and Weston against it. 

Weston thought that at least so important a resolution 
should not be carried in so thin a meeting and until no- 
tice had been given in the Commonwealth. He moved that 
the debate be adjourned until next week; Lessner second- 
ed this, and the adjournment was carried unanimously.® 

The Council then adjourned.* 


November 13** 


President Odger in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The General Secretary*** read a letter from Citizen Le 
Lubez in reference to the action he contemplated taking in 
vindication of himself against the stigma put upon him by 
the Congress of Geneva. 

In the course of the discussion that ensued the Chair- 
man stated that he held up his hand against the resolution 
ostracising Le Lubez. 

On Jung denying this fact, Odger again vouched for it 
and added that he was sneered at for his singularity. 

Cremer, Carter, Jung, Hales, Fox, and Weston took part 
in the discussion, and eventually the motion of Hales was 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** No heading; the Minutes are in an unknown hand on pp. 29- 
31 of the Minute Book.—Ed. 
*** Fox.—Ed. 
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carried unanimously: That the General Secretary answer 
Le Lubez’s letter in the sense that the General Council 
can do nothing inconsistent with the resolution of the 
Congress at whose hands it holds its own appointment. 

Jung made a communication in reference [to] what was 
doing at Chaux-de-Fonds.® 

Citizen Brighting, the delegate of the Basket-Makers’ 
Society, stated that 12 Belgian basket-makers had been 
brought over by the agent of the Masters’ Joint Stock 
Company, that six of these were at work at the Company’s 
shops at the railway arches in Blue Anchor Lane, Bermond- 
sey. The trade in London consisted of about 400 men, 
taking Society and non-Society men together. The masters 
decided to break down the Basket-Makers’ Society by im- 
porting Continentals to take the place of the Society men. 
The six Belgians could not be got; as he believed, they 
slept on the premises. He requested the aid of the Council 
in communicating with these men. 

(At this stage of the proceedings, Odger left the chair 
and the room to attend another engagement, and Shaw 
was voted into the chair.) 

Dupont stated that Citizen Derkinderen was a Fleming 
and would be at the service of the basket-makers. 

Shaw and Cremer advised that no time be lost, and Cre- 
mer suggested a ruse. 

It was finally determined that Fox and Derkinderen 
should meet Citizen Brighting at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, 
at 1:15 p.m. on the following day and these concert a plan 
for enlightenment of the deluded and the enfranchisement 
of the imprisoned Belgians.* 

Lessner laid on the table a copy of the New-Yorker 
Democrat, a New York daily paper in the German language, 
containing an account of the Geneva Congress by its own 
special correspondent at Geneva. 


* See p. 55 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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REPORT OF DEPUTATION 


Jung gave an account of his visit to the elastic web- 
weavers on Monday last. He was alone. He was well re- 
ceived, and he believed that the brother societies of this 
trade at Leicester, Derby, and Manchester would follow 
the London society in joining. 

Citizen Hales, on behalf of the elastic web-weavers of 
London, numbering only 50 men, put down 10s. and re- 
ceived a large card.% 

On [the]motion of Fox, David Dry was accepted as the 
web-weavers’ delegate to this Council. 

Citizen Collet implored the Council to lend a hand to 
the bakers. 

Lessner moved and Hales seconded: 

That Citizen Massman, who was about to take ship for 
Germany, be authorised to act for this Association in Ger- 
many. Carried unanimously. 

Cremer stated that he was going on his lecturing tour 
and asked leave to take 300 copies of the Association’s 
Address®6 with him. 

Leave granted unanimously. 

Citizen Hales gave notice of [a] motion as to the desir- 
ability of establishing branches of the Association on the 
same plan as the Reform League.® 

Shaw interpellated Cremer about the balance-sheet and 
received permission to obtain it from Mrs. Cremer. 


REPORT FROM EXCURSION COMMITTEE 


Carter stated that the committee had met and had ap- 
pointed Fox as its secretary. The committee desired Fox 
to write to the several railway companies and to Mr. Cook 
and the Universal Tourist Company®® to ascertain the 
fares that would be charged for return tickets for a week 
and a fortnight, first and second class. 
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Fox undertook the office. 
The other matters on the order of the day were then 
adjourned till next week, and the meeting then adjourned.* 


November 20th, 1866** 


Vice-President Eccarius took the chair and read a letter 
from Secretary Fox which stated that he would not be 
present. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read, when Citi- 
zen Jung said that it was very important that the state- 
ment made by Citizen Cremer at the last meeting should 
be entered in the Minutes, viz., that he, Cremer, never saw 
Odger hold up his hand against the motion that barred 
Le Lubez from sitting on the Council. 

It was agreed that the statement should be entered. The 
Minutes were then confirmed. 

Citizen Dry took his seat as delegate from the elastic 
web-weavers. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Jung said: The Belgians wished to know how 
the trades societies were admitted, whether members pay 
an individual subscription or a certain amount for the 
whole of the society, and what rights had the members of 
trades societies when their societies had joined. He also 
informed the Council that Brismée could not give an es- 
timate for printing the general report of the Congress 
until he knew the size of the pages and the kind of 
type. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** No heading; the Minutes are in an unknown hand on pp. 32- 
35 of the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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BASKET-MAKERS 


Citizen Derkinderen stated that he, in conjunction with 
Fox and a member of the Basket-Makers’ Society, went to 
Blue Anchor Lane last Wednesday for the purpose of 
drawing the Belgian basket-makers out of the shops, after 
providing themselves with a French and a Flemish letter. 
Fox and Derkinderen went to the shops, they saw the 
master, and Fox asked him if he could employ Derkin- 
deren’s brother who was represented to be a basket-maker 
and was at present in Belgium. The master said he would 
employ the brother. He invited Fox and Derkinderen into 
the workshops, and whilst Fox was entertaining the master 
in conversation, Derkinderen was pointing out to the Bel- 
gians the injury they were inflicting on the English basKet- 
makers and he succeeded in getting two of them to come 
out of the shops to have a glass of drink, although the 
master objected very much. The two Belgians, at their 
interview with the English basket-makers, were so im- 
pressed of the wrong that they were doing to the English, 
that they resolved to go back to the shops, pack up their 
tools, and persuade the other four men to come out. 

They did not succeed in bringing the four men out that 
day. They went to the Basket-Makers’ Society house at 
the Bell, Old Bailey. They were well received and pro- 
vided with a bed and everything they could require by the 
basket-makers. 

On the next day they went back to the shops and in- 
duced the other four men to come out. 

The basket-makers paid the passage money for the six 
men to Belgium and supplied them with money as well. 
They saw them on board ship bound for home, and just 
as the vessel was starting the master basket-makers made 
their appearance and tried to induce the men to return, 
but they failed, and the men sailed away determined to 
prevent any more Belgians coming over here under the 
Same circumstances. 
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The basket-makers had heard that some more Belgians 
were coming. They were on the look-out. They saw a ves- 
sel arrive with two Belgians aboard, each had a pattern 
basket. Derkinderen spoke to them and explained the state 
of affairs, took them to a Flemish hotel where they were 
kept until Sunday and then sent home by the Basket- 
Makers’ Society. 

Derkinderen also said that seven Dutchmen arrived on 
Friday last; the masters met them at Gravesend and 
brought them to Bermondsey by rail. 

A letter was sent into the shops to the Dutchmen, but 
none of them could read, so the master had the letter 
given to him to read; consequently its object was frust- 
rated. 

Derkinderen went to the shops on the Saturday after- 
noon, saw the master bring the Dutchmen out and take 
them to several coffee-houses to obtain lodgings. Derkin- 
deren tried to persuade the Dutchmen to leave the master, 
but did not succeed. The master took the men to his pri- 
vate house to sleep, and the basket-makers consider that 
the Dutchmen will do the master more harm than good, 
so they have decided to let them stop where they are. 

Derkinderen said that the basket-makers had well satis- 
fied him for his trouble. 

On the motion [of] Citizen Jung, seconded by Citizen 
Marx, a vote of thanks was awarded to Citizen Derkin- 
deren for his zealous and intelligent services; carried. 

On [the] motion of Citizen Marx, seconded by Citizen 
Jung, the Secretary was directed to write to Citizen Col- 
let remonstrating with him on account of his neglect in 
printing the carnets.* 

On the resolution from the Standing Committee being 
read with regard to absentees,* the following amendment 
was Carried: 


* See pp. 58-59 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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That a book be provided for the members of the Coun- 
cil to sign their names in; the said book to be presented 
to [the] Congress for inspection; and, if any delegate from 
a society should be absent more than four nights without 
assigning [a] reason for so doing, the Secretary shall write 
to the society he represents and inform them of the 
neglect. 

Citizen Hales’s proposition for establishing branches 
of the Association fell to the ground as being impracti- 
cable at the present time.* 

Citizen Jung reminded the Council that a deputation 
must wait upon the Trades Council on the 28th instant. 

Jung, Hales, Dupont, Shaw, Eccarius, Lessner, White- 
head, Cremer, and Marx were appointed to go. This meet- 
ing will not be held until December 12th. 

It was proposed by Citizen Marx and seconded by 
Citizen Jung: 

That the anniversary of the Polish Insurrection be cel- 
ebrated on the 22nd of January. Carried unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned.** 


November 27*** 


Citizen Jung was appointed chairman. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The General Secretary**** began by stating that he ob- 
served an omission in the narrative of Derkinderen a 
propos of the basket-makers’ affair, as rendered by tem- 
porary Secretary Shaw. The omission was that the promise 
had been given by the representatives of the London 


* See p. 61 of the present volume.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** No heading; the Minutes are in Fox’s hand on pp. 36-41 of 
the Minute Book.—Ed. 
+**** Fox,.—Ed. 
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basket-makers to the Flemings, to Derkinderen, and [to] 
himself, as representing the General Council, and that 
Derkinderen [and he] himself had, in their turn, passed 
their word to the Flemings that the General Council would 
see to the execution of this promise, which was, that when 
the dispute was over and trade was good, information of 
the fact should be sent over to the returned Flemings and 
that the Basket-Makers’ Trades Society would do its ut- 
most to procure them work from the moment of their 
landing and adopt them as members of their society. 

Citizen Dupont said that Derkinderen had stated as 
much to the General Council. 

The Council thereupon resolved that record of this prom- 
ise and guarantee of the same should be set down in 
the Minutes. 

The General Secretary then laid upon the table a copy 
of the private prospectus issued by the master basket- 
makers for the purpose of starting a joint-stock company 
whose object it would be to break down the trades so- 
cieties of the men. 

He also laid upon the table a copy of the Travailleur 
Associé of Ghent and gave a summary of its contents.7! 

He further laid upon the table an account from the pro- 
prietors of the Commonwealth for 39 insertions of the 
Association’s advertisements therein down to Novem- 
ber 24. 

He also read a letter from F. Hakowski, the Secretary 
of the recently formed Society of Polish Working Men in 
London, which informed the Council of the organisation 
and constitution of that society and enclosed copies of 
their rules in the Polish language. 

The Secretary was directed to respond to this letter. 

The Secretary then stated that he, Marx, and Eccarius 
had been invited to attend the Polish celebration of the 
anniversary of November 29, 1830, and that he intended 
certainly to attend. 
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Marx also declared that he would attend. 

He [the Secretary] then gave the reason why the lady, 
who had promised to translate the account of the Con- 
gress of Geneva as given in the Vorbote for the Common- 
wealth, had not yet completed and forwarded her work, 
and further stated the concessions he had made to her 
religious scruples in the matter of the translation. 

In his capacity of American Secretary, he desired the 
Secretaries for Germany and France to procure a certain 
information for him in reference to the scale of postage 
on letters to the United States from France and Northern 
Germany respectively. 


RESIGNATION OF SECRETARYSHIP 


Fox then stated, with regret, that circumstances com- 
pelled him to tender his resignation of the office of Gen- 
eral Secretary to the Association. He was about to engage 
actively in a commercial pursuit which would specially oc- 
cupy his evenings and nights during the winter season, and 
to give up an evening would, therefore, be to give up a day. 
He desired that his resignation should take effect as from 
and after December 1. He would then have served the 
Association as interim and regular General Secretary for 
the space of three calendar months. 

Jung and Marx thought the notice given by Fox was not 
long enough, and Fox agreed to hold on to the office un- 
til Tuesday, the 4th [of] December, but could not under- 
take to be present at the Council’s sitting on that evening. 

Jung stated that he had received a remittance from 
Citizen Dupleix amounting to £4, as a first instalment to- 
wards the publication, as ordered by the Congress, of its 
transactions. Dupleix’s letter stated that an appeal had 
been made to the Swiss sections and that, when the fruits 
of this appeal had matured, he would send more money. 
5* 
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He, Dupleix, was surprised that money could not be pro- 
cured in England to suffice for this purpose. He implored 
the Council to hasten the printing of the transactions of 
the Congress, as they were being called for on all sides. 
The delay was operating very prejudicially to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Jung further stated that three packages of newspapers 
had been sent from Geneva addressed severally to him- 
self, Marx, and Lessner, and neither packet had come to 
hand. They had been sent through Prussia in order to 
avoid the clutches of Bonaparte. The precaution had been 
futile, for the Hohenzollern was at least as inquisitorial 
as the Bonaparte. In a word, their communication with 
Geneva by means of newspapers was intercepted, as both 
the German and French routes were blocked up. 

Jung further mentioned the case of a manufacturer of 
St. Imier who had absconded when largely in debt to his 
work-people. The ouvriers of St. Imier requested that a 
universal, cosmopolitan hue and cry should be raised 
against the scoundrel, so that on this wide earth there should 
be no foot of ground that would not parch the soles of 
his feet. 

The Council were of opinion that they could not take 
action in this melancholy affair. 

Jung added to his first statement that Becker had sent 
the August number of the Vorbote three times, twice 
through France and once through Prussia, addressed to 
him (Jung), and all three times it had been intercepted. 

Citizen Zabicki suggested that the fault lay in not pay- 
ing sufficient postage, the route through Germany being 
more expensive than that through France. In this case, 
the newspapers would be lying at the Genevese or some 
other Continental post-office. 

Jung also reported the formation of another branch in 
the vicinity of Chaux-de-Fonds. 
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Fox asked Dupont if he had received any letters from 
France lately. 

Dupont replied that all his lines of communication had 
been suddenly cut. He had not received a single letter. 

Fox then proceeded to say that the French Government 
had, since the close of the Geneva Congress, departed 
from its policy of neutrality towards them and was levy- 
ing war upon them. The French Government had allowed 
us two years’ growth and we were now able to defy the 
Continental blockade which the French and the Prussian 
governments had declared against us. We could no long- 
er trust the French and Prussian post-offices; we must 
seek indirect and secret means of communication with our 
Continental friends. 

Marx said that we must force Bonaparte to declare 
himself, in order that any credit he may have gained for 
his liberality in letting us flourish unmolested might be 
lost to him. 

Carter suggested that we had better await the result of 
the Secretary’s application to Lord Stanley in reference to 
the papers seized on Jules Gottraux before bringing the 
matter before the public, and the good sense of this im- 
mediately commended itself to all, and the policy of “wait- 
a-little-longer”’ received unanimous adhesion. 


THE HATTERS’ SOCIETY 


Fox regretted the delay that had taken place in refer- 
ence to our deputation to this important body. Odger had 
told him that the hatters met at the Marquess of Granby 
public house in the Borough, but he (Fox) had forgotten 
the name of the street. He begged the Council to get the 
address and push the matter forward. 

The Council then adjourned.* 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
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December 4* 


Vice-President Eccarius took the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Jung stated that the Standing Committee requested Shaw 
to accept the post of minute-taker. 

Shaw said that it was highly probable that he should 
have to leave London to find work, but he did not decline 
the office pressed upon him. 

Fox who acted as secretary for the evening then read 
a letter from Lord Stanley, dated November 29, inform- 
ing him (Fox) that he (Lord Stanley) had requested Lord 


Cowley to inquire into the case of Jules Gottraux and the 
papers taken from him.72 


APPLICATION FOR RENT 


Fox further stated that Mr. Arthur Miall had applied 
for the quarter’s rent due last Michaelmas.”3 

The Council ordered the consideration of this matter 
to be postponed as there were so few members present. 


BASKET-MAKERS AND THE BELGIANS 


Fox recommended that Derkinderen should obtain from 
the leading basket-makers a written confirmation of the 
promises they made to the imported Flemings in the pres- 
ence of himself and Derkinderen. The General Council 
were the natural guarantors of this promise. 

In reference to the address of the Hatters’ Society Lee 


promised to obtain it and transmit it to the General 
Council. 


* No heading; the Minutes are in Fox’s hand on pp. 41-45 of 
the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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THE POLISH CELEBRATION OF NOVEMBER 29 


Fox stated that himself and Eccarius had been present 
as invited guests at the dinner given by the Poles at 
Gzechowski’s Hotel de Pologne, 1, Nassau Street, Soho. 
Illness had prevented Marx from attending. 

He then laid down his office of General Secretary. 


THE UNITED EXCAVATORS’ SOIREE 


Jung and Carter gave in their report of their evening’s 
doings on the 29th. They had attended by invitation the 
above soirée at the Temperance Hall, Cherry Garden 
Street, with two friends and had had a pleasant time 
of it.74 

Carter took a note of the blooming beauty of the young 
women of the excavators’ families. 


SWISS NEWS 


Jung had heard from Dupleix during the week, the 
letter and the November Vorbote having arrived as mer- 
chandise in a box for which he had to pay 6s. 10d. The 
Lyonnese had informed Dupleix that no letter had been 
received by them from Dupont, which default they at- 
tributed to the French post-office authorities. The Lyon- 
nese were quite opposed to the Parisian proposal to raise 
a subscription for the unwillingly idle workmen. The 
money would only get into the hands of the Bonapartists. 
Many hundreds, however, were anxious to emigrate to 
America and commence the manufacture of silk there. 

Jung here requested Fox, as Secretary for the United 
States, to make a note of this, and Fox said he knew a 
good channel for publishing this fact in the United States. 

Jung continued. A letter from Becker in the same box 
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announced the formation of numerous branches in Ger- 
many. Becker had also received a letter from a Genoese 
member of our Association,* which stated that the an- 
nual congress of Italian working men’s associations was 
to have been held at Palermo, but the disturbances of 
which that city had been the theatre forbade the execu- 
tion of that design. The said congress would probably as- 
semble at Venice before the close of this year, and one of 
the chief subjects for discussion would be the expediency 
of adhering to this Association.”5 


FROM THE STANDING COMMITTEE 


Jung said that the Standing Committee had met on the 
previous Saturday. 

Orsini had returned from the United States and had 
made a statement thereat. Orsini had had interviews with 
Wendell Phillips, Charles Sumner, and Horace Greeley who 
had all joined our Association. Wendell Phillips said he 
could give the proceeds of one of his lectures to the As- 
sociation, when he was authoritatively informed of the 
purposes to which the money would be put. Orsini had 
no doubt some 3,000 to 4,000 francs could at once and 
easily be procured from the United States. James Stephens, 
the Irish Republican leader, had joined our Association. 

The Standing Committee proposed that new credentials 
should be issued to Orsini, who was returning to America 
in January 1867. 

Jung further stated that, through some neglect, Or- 
sini’s name was not inserted among the printed list of the 
General Council. 

The Council ordered this omission to be repaired on the 
next occasion of printing the list of the General Council.76 


* Apparently Canessa.—Ed. 
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The Standing Committee further requested the delegates 
to the Geneva Congress to meet together to settle the 
form in which the Minutes should be printed and to con- 
firm the accuracy of the draft of them which had been 
made,”? 


BALANCE-SHEET 


Jung pressed upon the Council the desirability of send- 
ing a copy of the balance-sheet to the Amalgamated Car- 
penters’ and Bricklayers’ societies respectively. 

Shaw said he had been unable to extract the balance- 
sheet from Cremer, who had failed to keep his promise 
to forward it to him (Shaw). 


MAZZINI’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ASSOCIATION 


Orsini, who had just entered the room, desired to 
state the substance of an interview of several hours’ dura- 
tion which he had that morning with Joseph Mazzini. The 
whole of that time had been devoted to conversation con- 
cerning the Association. Mazzini acknowledged that he 
had been deceived by the reports of Wolff, Lama, and 
others. Mazzini claimed that for 35 years he had preached 
the abolition of wages-slavery and the right of the work- 
man to participate in the profits of his work. That, for all 
that, he did not concur in every sentiment given utterance 
to in the original Address of the Association.78 That he 
was ready to enter into a debate concerning the princi- 
ples of our Association; that he would be happy to re- 
ceive a deputation from the General Council to talk the 
matter over with him at his private house; that he could 
not attend Bouverie Street on account of the infirmity of 
his health, and that he disavowed any responsibility for 
anything that might have been said by Wolff or others 
concerning himself. 
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LETTERS TO FRIENDS IN AMERICA 


Orsini requested Fox to write a letter to six German 
and French politicians whom he named and whose ad- 
dresses he gave to Fox to inform them of the objects for 
which the Council stood in need of funds. 

Fox undertook to write, as requested, immediately. 


COMMUNICATIONS WITH FRANCE 


Dupont, on being interpellated, stated that he had re- 
ceived not a Single letter from France. 


THE £4 FROM SWITZERLAND 


Fox requested Jung to account to Shaw for the £4 he 
had in hand from Geneva. 
The Council then adjourned.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
December I1th 


Citizen Eccarius in the chair, Shaw secretary. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read. Con- 
firmed. 

Dupont read a letter from the Paris bookbinders con- 
sisting of men and women who had joined the Associa- 
tion; the writer said it was a happy thing that the Associa- 
tion was in existence in order to resist the importation 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 45-46 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed, 








of foreign workmen as in the case of the basket-makers. 
Varlin* said that no letter had been received from Du- 
pont for six weeks. Fribourg, Chemalé, and others had 
written, but had received no answers. The letter contained 
a variety of addresses for Dupont to write to, so as to 
evade the police; it also requested Dupont to state in each 
letter that he wrote the date of the last letter he had re- 
ceived. 

A letter was read from the tailors of Paris, thanking 
the tailors of London for their address and promising to 
help when need might occur. 

A deputation was present from the Coach-Trimmers 
and Harness-Makers’ Society, held at The Globe, North 
Audley Street, Grosvenor Square. They were anxious to 
know something about the principles of the Association. 
They were supplied with the Laws which they partly read, 
and then said they would bring the matter before their 
society on the quarterly night which would be on the first 
Monday in February. 

A deputation was promised to be sent to them on that 
night.79 

Mr. Lee then gave in the address of Hatters’ Society as 
follows: Anchor and Eight Bells, Bermondsey Street, Ber- 
mondsey. The secretary’s name is William Harrison and 
he works at Christies’s in the same street. 

Mr. Lee also stated that in consequence of the suspen- 
sion of the work of Messrs. Warings, the Belgian navvies 
were almost starving. He had been making inquiries and 
he had found that Warings’ agent had told the Belgians 
that they could earn from 5 to 6 francs per day whereas 
they had only been able to earn from 2s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. per 
day. The agent had also promised them 25 francs each for 
travelling expenses as well as food, but they had had 


* Here in the Minutes the name Chemalé was originally written 
and then crossed out.—Ed, 
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neither, and as none of them could produce a written 
agreement, it was impossible to do anything with Messrs. 
Warings for breach of contract. 

Jung said he had received a letter from Geneva, stating 
that much progress had been made in the Association 
since the Congress. The watchmakers had joined in great 
numbers. 

Lawrence, Secretary of the Tailors’ Society, sent an 
apology to the Council for his non-attendance. He should 
like the meeting-night changed. The subject of changing 
the night was discussed with no result. 

Jung drew attention to the Trades Council meeting 
which would take place on the 12th. 

The names of the deputation were read over; aJl that 
were present were requested to attend. 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
December 18th 


Citizen Jung in the chair, Shaw secretary pro tem. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Jung reported that the deputation had attended the 
Trades Council on the 12{th] instant, but the meeting was 
adjourned until the 19th, on which date the Council would 
be heard on the first opening of the business. 

The members of the deputation were strictly enjoined to 
attend.80 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 47-48 of the Minute 


Book.—Ed. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Ov THe 


TEA PARTY & PUBLIC MEETING, 


HELD i” 


CAMBRIDGE NALS, 


NEWMAN STREET, 
ON JANUARY . 29nd, 1667, 


Ix COMMEMORATION QF THE LAST Potisn Revoxution, of 1863. 


TEA SERVED AT 7 O'CLOCK. 
During Tea the Band of the Musical Instrument Makers will perform a5 follows 
1 Potiak National hymn, Prench Bouque: Quad: illic 
2 Tancreds's Geaiture Marscilla is 
3 Julies Walz Pretty Bird's Waltz 
4 A Peinn Hymn | Garibalds's Air 
| Orpheus ‘Gallep 

ae EFT BE RH TEA, 

The Chairman will intreduce the Chorus, to Sing the Polish Anthem, 


“BOZE COS POLSKE." 
CHAIRMAN'S INTRODUCTORY ORATION. 
After which will be proposed and setonded,— 


{st RESOLUTION. 


The Poles here assembled to commemorate tha Annivarsary of their 
insarrection, declare that they faithfully adhere to the manifesta of the 
Pohsh Nations} Govarnment, dated January 22nd, 1863, which Manifesta 
abolished ali privileges, endawed the peasantry with land, and proclaimed 
all the Inhabitants without distraction, free and eqeal bafore the law, and 
they (wily belLeve that this is the only available means whereby to resist 
the presen. naferious atiempts of the Muscovite Czar ta decompose Potich 
Samety inte fragments of vanous clazsex, religions, and races, and the anly 
just prmoiple whereon ta contolidate the unity of the peaple, and to 
organize a national power aufficiently strong to recover their freedam and 
independence, and further, they appeal to this meeting te declare that in 
the prusecution of these thou aims, they are entitied to the goud-will and 
co-operation of all frea and civilized people, and especially, the working 
classes throughout the werid. 


264 RESOLUTION. 
That liberty cannot be extablished in Earope without the independence 


of Poland. 
3° RESOLUTION. 

La Branch francaise de lassociation internationale des travailleurs proteste 
aa nom de la solidarite dex peuples contfe l'assersitsemant des Poilanars et lear 
promet son concuurs pour les arder a Se réconeiuuer sur des bases républicaines, 
democratiques, et sociales PI 

TRANSLATION, 

The French Branch of the International Working Men's Association 
protests in the name of the community Of interest among nations, ageinst 
the enslavement af the Poles, aud giedges tothe latter theic aid tom ards the 
reconstitution of Poland an democratic, republican and socialist bases. 


4c RESOLUTION. 

Thai the recent abolition af the **Coagress Polaad™ hy the Czar is an 
insult ta those grvat powers of Europe, which promoted those arrangements 
by theie connivance or muluai jealousies, bul that we who represent lhe pa. 
pular sentiment and Interest cannot regret ihe sweeping away ef the un- 
mghtous and inevitably abortive compromise of 1815, but even are gted that 
henceforth the Palish Question is necessary reduced to this simple issue; 
either ta acquiesce ia the totaldisappearance of the name af Poland fram 
the Map of Europe, of to champion its re-establishment with the bonnda- 
ries of 1772. 


DD Bad 





After tbe Resolutions are passed the Band wii! play the Polish National Hymn - 
“IESZCZE POLSKA NIEZGINELA-” 


Leaflet with the programme of the public meeting held to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the Polish Insurrection of 1863 
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CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE 


Dupont stated that the two letters that he had sent to 
Lyons on the 2nd and 24[th] of November had arrived safe, 
but the carnets had not arrived although they had been sent 
three weeks ago.8! He also read extracts from the Cour- 
rier Francais®2 which were favourable to the Association, 
as well as the programme for electing the new Administra- 
tion of Paris which would be decided on the 13th of Janu- 
ary 1867. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM SWITZERLAND 


Jung stated that great activity was being displayed in 
Switzerland by the Association. A meeting had been held 
at Locle, on the 25th of November. A branch was opened, 
a committee appointed, and a large number of members 
made; besides a large number had joined other branches 
of the Association. 

Jung also said that [a] branch of the Association was 
being formed in Clerkenwell. 


HOLLAND 


Van Rijen reported that he had translated the Rules 
and Address and made arrangements for the publication 
of them in a Dutch newspaper. 

Marx reported that Revue des deux Mondes and Revue 
Contemporaine had been commenting on the doings of the 
Association, and, although they did not agree with the 
objects of the Association entirely, still they acknowledged 
it to be one of the leading events of the present cen- 
tury. Marx also said that the Fortnightly Review83 had 
been commenting on the matter. 
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CELEBRATION OF THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1863 


Citizen Bobczynski said he understood that the Council 
intended to celebrate the Polish Insurrection on the 22nd 
of January 1867. He should like to know what form it 
would take. 

After some discussion it was agreed: 

That a tea-party and public meeting should take place 
under the auspices of this Association and the Polish So- 
ciety. Music to accompany the tea-party. Addresses to be 
delivered and resolutions submitted to the meeting, and 
that the Standing Committee prepare the programme and 
submit it to the Council on its next meeting. 

The Council then adjourned until January 1, 1867.* 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 


1867 
January 1, 1867* 


Vice-President Eccarius in the chair. 

Fox stated that he had received a communication from 
the British Foreign Office, dated December 21/66, and a 
packet of books, pamphlets, newspapers, and letters. The 
letter informed him that the package contained the papers 
seized upon Jules Gottraux in September last and for 
which application [had] been made to the French Minister 
of the Interior and to Lord Stanley. Fox then detailed the 
contents of the package, which included a bundle of 
copies of the Tribune du Peuple, which had not been seized 
on Gottraux. 

The General Council then, on the motion of Fox, passed 
the following resolution: 

That the General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association tenders its thanks to Lord Stanley for 
his just and efficacious intervention with the French Gov- 
ernment with a view to obtain for the said General Coun- 
cil the papers and letters belonging to it, which were 
seized upon the person of Jules Gottraux, a British subject, 
on September 30, 1866. 

Fox was directed and undertook to communicate this 
resolution to Lord Stanley. 

In reference to publishing an account of this transac- 
tion, Fox argued against a too large ventilation thereof, 
but recommended that its publication be confined either 


* No heading; the Minutes are in Fox’s hand on pp. 48-51 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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to the Commonwealth alone or to the said paper and 
Reynolds's.** 

After some discussion it was unanimously resolved that 
it should be published in the Commonwealth and in Rey- 
nolds’s. 


THE LYONS SILK-WEAVERS 


Fox asked for and received the authorisation of the 
Council to correspond with the American protectionist 
journals and statesmen in reference to the Lyons silk- 
weavers who desire to emigrate to the United States. 


CORRESPCNDENCE FROM FRANCE 


Dupont said he was happy to announce that he had re- 
ceived several communications from the French provinces 
after the interruption put to his correspondence during 
the last three months. He read: 

(1) A summary of a letter from Lefebvre of Neufcha- 
teau (Vosges) which called for the compte rendu of the 
Geneva Congress. 

(2) From Fleurieux-sur-Sadne which lamented the sei- 
zure of the carnets sent from London, but announced that 
they had 107 members and that their co-operative coal 
store was succeeding beyond their expectations. 

(3) From Bordeaux, calling for the compte rendu. 

(4) From Rouen, saying that the delay of the General 
Council in publishing the compte rendu of the Congress 
was ruining the Association in Normandy. The letter sent 
the contributions of 20 members towards this object (in 
French postage stamps). 

(5) A letter from Cheval, a French member in Belgium, 
announcing the sale of some cards. 

Dupont handed in an article on our Association pub- 
lished in the Echo [de la] Gironde and also the last num- 
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ber of the Courrier Francais, containing an announcement 
from the Paris Managing Committee that the Mémoire pre- 
sented by them to the Geneva Congress and which had 
been printed in Belgium,®5 because no French printer 
would publish it, had been seized at the Belgium frontier; 
also remarks by the editor of the Courrier Francais. 

Dupont also asked for permission to cut from 12 copies 
of the report of the Geneva Congress in the French lan- 
guage®86 —about 50 copies of which were among the 
papers received from the British Foreign Office—the pages 
containing the Réglements of the Association, in order that 
he might send them by letter to his correspondents in the 
provinces of France. Leave granted. 

Jung read some information in reference to the progress 
of the Association in Switzerland, and also read some ex- 
tracts from the Espiégle, containing another fulminating 
letter from Vésinier. 

At this moment a letter was received from Citizen Cre- 
mer. The letter contained the balance-sheet of the funds 
of the Association’? and announced his resignation of 
membership in the Council, the reason being that the Coun- 
cil had concerted with a trio of well-known ancient ene- 
mies of his to damage his reputation and had threatened 
to make public the fact that he had neglected to return 
the balance-sheet to the General Secretary. 

No action was taken hereupon. 


POLISH CELEBRATION 


Fox then stated the arrangements which had been made 
by the Standing Committee at its meeting on Saturday 
and read the contents of the card of admission. 

Shaw laid on the table the cards of admission to the. 
soirée and meeting. 

Inasmuch as Citizen Odger had sent no letter saying 
whether his engagements would permit him to take the 


6—2806 
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chair on the 22nd, and inasmuch as the printing of the 
bills was thereby hindered,88 it was resolved that the an- 
nouncement in the bills should be: 

“The chair will be taken by a member of the General 
Council of the International W. A.” 

A member of the French branch announced that that 
branch would take part in the meeting and move a resolu- 
tion. 

The Council then adjourned.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
January 8th, 1867 


Citizen Jung was appointed to take the chair. 

A deputation from the pattern-drawers and block-cut- 
ters, Middleton Arms, Mansfield Street, Kingsland Road, 
attended for the purpose of joining the Association.®9 
They also stated that they were on Strike against one 
employer (viz., Mr. Huntington of Holloway) and that 
they had been led to believe that men had been engaged 
in France to come over to supplant them. 

Eccarius then took the chair, and Citizen Jung moved 
and Citizen Lessner seconded: 

That the block-cutters and pattern-drawers be admitted 
as an affiliated society. Carried nem. con. 

On the motion of Citizen Jung Dupont was directed to 
write to Paris on the subject of the block-cutters’ dispute. 


MINUTES 


Citizen Fox read the Minutes of the last meeting which 
were confirmed. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 


** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 51-53 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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Citizen Collet was elected as the delegate from the 
French branch of the Association® on the motion [of] 
Citizen Jung, seconded by Citizen Dupont. 

Citizen Fox read a letter from Naples stating that Dassy 
had been unable to write in consequence of severe illness. 

He also gave satisfactory reasons why he had not pub- 
lished the resolution of the Council to Lord Stanley in the 
Commonwealth.* 

A letter was read from Mr. Reaveley of the Coach- 
Makers’ Society, Green Man, Berwick Street, stating that 
a deputation might attend on Wednesday evening. 

Citizens Jung and Combault were appointed to attend.%1 


COURRIER FRANCAIS 


Citizen Fox read several passages from this journal 
relating to this Association. 

Citizen Dupont said the musical instrument-makers 
would hold a general meeting on Monday the 14th at 
8 o’clock, p.m., and would receive a deputation from this 
Council. 

Carter, Lessner, Collet, Lafargue, and Van Rijen were 
appointed to attend. 

On the motion of Citizen Fox, it was unanimously 
agreed: That the thanks of the Council be sent to Miss 
Hosburgh for translating the report of the Geneva Con- 
gress from the Vorbote.92 


TRADES COUNCIL 


A long discussion took place as to what plan of action 
should be submitted to the Trades Council, which ended 


* See p. 79 of the present volume.—Ed. 
6* 
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by most of the members promising to attend the Council 
on Wednesday evening. 

Citizen Lee stated that the excavators intended hold- 
ing their first annual meeting on the 2lst of January at 
the Lambeth Baths. He invited the Council to attend if 
convenient.9 

A letter was read from the Reform League inviting the 
Council to take part in the demonstration.™ 

A letter was read from Cremer stating that the organ- 
builders had joined this Association. 

A letter was read from Odger requesting the Council 
to meet the Trades Council at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, on 
Wednesday evening.% 

The Council adjourned to January 15th.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
January 15th, 1867 


Citizen Eccarius in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
after an addition suggested by Citizen Fox confirmed. 

Citizen Fox then asked the Council to allow Mr. Lus- 
combe, the author of a Reform Song, to use the Address 
of the Association for the purpose [of] furthering its sale; 
permission was granted unanimously. 

Mr. Cohn then paid over £1 9s. as the annual subscrip- 
tion from the Cigar-Makers’ Society, and stated that the 
cigar-makers of Bremen had applied to the London cigar- 
makers for [a] copy of their Laws for the purpose [of] 
forming a society at Bremen on the same principles. 

Citizen Fox reported that his article on the conduct of 
the French Government with regard to this Association 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 


** The Minutes are in Shaw's hand on pp. 53-57 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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and the vote of thanks to Lord Stanley were published 
in the Commonwealth and the International Courier, and 
suggested that it should be placed in the Minute Book, 
which was agreed to accordingly.* 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WORKING MEN 


During the first two years of the existence of this As- 
sociation, and until after the assembling of the Geneva 
Congress, the General Council had little or no complaint 
to make of the conduct of the French Government to- 
wards the International Working Men’s Association. The 
Council’s communications, with its correspondents in 
France, were not interrupted; the sale of tickets not seri- 
ously impeded. If, here and there, the local authorities 
threatened dire consequences to the Council’s agents, if 
they proceeded to enrol members, those threats were but 
brutum fulmen, and were not executed upon those who 
had the courage to act in defiance of them. 

This much is quite consistent with the fact that the very 
existence of the French Empire and of the laws of public 
safety,96 which it declares are necessary for its main- 
tenance, did greatly impede the progress of the Associa- 
tion. In the first place, the non-existence of the right of 
public meeting prevented the members of the Associa- 
tion from meeting together and organising their sections 
in an overt and formal manner. But the General Council 
neither expected nor desired that the laws of the Empire 
should be specially modified to suit their interests. The 
damage done to them in this manner had nothing in it 
“specially” invidious to themselves. It was an injury 


* Here a page of the printer’s proofs of Fox’s article in The 
woreing Men No. 2, February 1, 1867, is pasted into the Minute 
ook.—Ed. 
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which was inflicted primarily on the whole French nation, 
and secondarily upon every advanced Liberal and Demo- 
crat in Europe, all of whom have an interest in the exist- 
ence of the right of public meeting in France. Hence, 
‘they make no public complaint on this account. 

In the second place, the general spirit of terrorism, 
upon which the French Government so much relies, could 
not but have deterred many Frenchmen, who agreed with 
the principles and design of the Association, from becom- 
ing members thereof and linking themselves to its for- 
tunes in France. But this damage also is general and in- 
direct. Moreover, it was known to the founders of the 
Association that this would be one of the obstacles to its 
success in France. The General Council were prepared 
for a certain amount of uphill work, in consequence of the 
prevailing terror in ajl that relates to independent polit- 
ical action in France, and therefore they do not come 
forward now to make a complaint on this score. 

Had the French Government continued to preserve that 
attitude of (perhaps contemptuous) neutrality which it 
observed up to, and during, the Congress of Geneva, the 
General Council would not have been compelled to make 
the present statement to the members of the Association. 
But from and after the assembling of the Congress at 
Geneva the French Government saw fit to alter its at- 
titude towards the Association. The motives for this 
change of policy cannot be found in any special act of 
antagonism committed either by the General Council or 
by the delegates to the Congress, French or non-French. 

It would have been the height of folly on the part of 
the General Council, or the delegates of the Congress, 
to court and invite the hostility of the French Govern- 
ment. Some few Parisian members of the Association who 
attended the Congress in their individual capacities thought 
otherwise, but as they were not delegates, they were not 
allowed to speak at the Congress.9? The delegates went 
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about the weighty business they had in hand, and did not 
diverge to the right hand or to the left, for the purpose 
of making an anti-Bonapartist demonstration. 

One of the first signs of a change for the worse on 
the part of the French Government was the case of Jules 
Gottraux. Jules Gottraux is a native of Switzerland, and 
a naturalised subject of the British State. He is domiciled 
in London, and in September last was on a visit to his 
relatives in or about Geneva. The Managing Committees of 
the German-Swiss and French-Swiss sections at Geneva 
entrusted to his care some letters, and a number of 
pamphlets and newspapers relating to the transactions 
of the Association, which were all, without exception, to 
be delivered to the General Council in London. On proceed- 
ing from Geneva to London, on Sept. 30, the valise of Gott- 
raux was searched by French policemen at the Franco- 
Swiss frontier, and these letters and printed documents 
taken from him. 

This was an outrage which the General Council, when 
put in possession of the facts, resolved not quietly to 
endure. That the French Government, which enacts the 
law, may make it legal to seize printed matter and cor- 
respondence coming from abroad and directed to a French 
citizen, or even a mere resident in France, the Council 
did not deny; but for the French Government to exercise 
the same right of paternal ‘‘surveillance” over the com- 
munications between Switzers and Britons, or even 
residents in Great Britain, was a stretch of authority that 
the General Council felt itself bound to oppose. The out- 
rage was not* aggravated by the fact that the literature 
seized in no way concerned the French Government, and 
did not belong to the category of the anti-Bonapartist 
philippics, because, whatever the character of the liter- 


* Here the word “not” is inserted by Fox instead of the struck- 
out word “also’.-—-Ed. 
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ature, the Council denies the right of the French Govern- 
ment, while at peace with Switzerland and Great Britain, 
to intercept the communications between the citizens of 
the two countries. 

The first step taken by the Council in this matter was 
to write a respectful letter to the “Ministre de |]’Inté- 
rieur”, stating the facts, requesting an inquiry into their 
accuracy, and terminating with a petition for the surren- 
der of the letters and printed matter seized upon Got- 
traux. 

The Council waited five weeks for a reply to their me- 
morial. None came, and this silence was a proof that the 
French Government assumed responsibility for the act of 
its subordinate agents. Only then did the Council resolve 
to appeal to Lord Stanley, the British Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, for redress, grounding their appeal upon the 
facts that Gottraux was a British subject, and that the 
General Council was composed of subjects and denizens 
in Great Britain. 

Lord Stanley, be it said to his credit, heard this appeal, 
and directed Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador at 
Paris, to ask for the restitution of the said letters and 
printed matter. 

On the 2lst ult., the Council received a letter from 
Mr. Hammond (of the Foreign Office), accompanying a 
parcel sealed with the seal of the British Embassy. The 
letter informed the Council that the parcel contained the 
papers which had been seized upon Gottraux. 

It did contain the confiscated letters and printed mat- 
ter, and also, strange to say, some newspapers not seized 
upon Gottraux, nor coming from Switzerland. These 
newspapers were two bundles of the Brussels Tribune du 
Peuple, a paper doubtless highly obnoxious to the French 
Government, and the principal organ of the Association 
in Belgium. These papers had been addressed to some 
French members, and the Council, far from having de- 
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manded their restitution, were unaware of their having 
been seized. These two bundles had upon them the of- 
ficial seal of the Administration of Public Safety. 

In order to conclude this case of Gottraux’s, the under- 
signed inserts here a resolution passed on the first instant 
by the General Council. 

“Resolved, that the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association tenders its thanks to Lord 
Stanley for his just and efficacious intervention with the 
French Government with a view to obtain for the said 
General Council the papers and letters belonging to it, 
which were seized upon the person of Jules Gottraux, a 
British subject, on Sept. 30, 1866.” At the same time the 
undersigned was directed to communicate a copy of the 
same, without delay, to Lord Stanley. 

In November last, Citizen Dupont, the Council’s Secre- 
tary for France, found that letters sent by him to the 
Association’s agents in France were seized, and also that 
letters directed to him from all parts of France did not 
come to hand. A fortiori, the French post-office was 
closed against the delivery of printed matter addressed 
by the Council to its agents in France and vice versa. 

Of course Citizen Dupont can no longer confide in the 
French post-office. 

The latest news under this head is that, whereas the 
blockade against printed matter directed to French citi- 
zens and members of the Association is still stringently 
enforced, letters from the French provinces directed to 
Dupont have of late, once more, come through, although 
letters so directed from Paris continue to be detained! 

Another fact is reported in the last number of the Cour- 
rier Francais. The interesting essay contributed by the 
Parisian delegates to the Geneva Congress, parts of which 
have already been published in the Courrier Francais 
without evil consequences, was sent to Brussels to be 
printed, only because no printer in Paris would undertake 
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to execute the job. This memorial, be it said, is directed 
against the capitalist class, but is silent concerning the 
present Government of France. Nevertheless, the printed 
edition of this memorial has been seized by the postal 
authorities of France and confiscated. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to say how 
long the French Government will continue to allow the 
sale of tickets of membership in the Association, and ab- 
stain from persecuting the prominent members thereof, 
who live subject to its jurisdiction. 

By order of the General Council, 


Peter Fox 
January 5, 1867* 


Citizen Jung then reported his mission to the Coach- 
Makers’ Friendly Society held at the Green Man, Berwick 
Street, and concluded by moving that the coach-makers 
be accepted as an affiliated society. 

The motion was agreed to unanimously, and Citizen 
Reaveley was elected as the delegate on this Council to 
represent that society. 

Citizen Reaveley then paid 5s. as enrolment fee for his 
society and 1s. as his contribution. 

A letter was read from Citizen Odger stating that the 
resolution passed by the London Trades Council on the 
9th instant would be found in the Times newspaper of 
that day. 

The following is the resolution:** 


THE LONDON TRADES COUNCIL AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION.—At a meeting of the London Trades Council, held 
last night at the Bell Inn, Old Bailey, Mr. Danter (President of the 
Society of Amalgamated Engineers) in the chair, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted:—‘That the meeting is of opinion 


* The newspaper text ends here.—Ed. 


** Here a newspaper clipping is pasted into the Minute Book. 
—Ed. 
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that the position of the working man can never be much improved, 
and is in imminent danger of being seriously depreciated, whilst the 
people of different countries have no regular intercommunication 
among themselves for the purpose of regulating the hours of labour 
and assimilating wages. And as the International Association affords 
the best facilities for bringing about that object, it is hereby resolved 
to co-operate with that association for the furtherance of all ques- 
tions affecting the interests of labour; at the same time continuing 
ae London Trades Council as a distinct and independent body as 
efore.’’* 


A letter was read from the Secretary of the Reform 
League inviting this Council to take part in the coming 
demonstration and requesting the appointment of del- 
egates to attend the meeting at Newman Street on the 
16th instant. 

Lessner, Carter, Collet, and Shaw were appointed to 
attend.%8 


BLOCK-CUTTERS’ DISPUTE 


Citizen Collet stated that since the last meeting he had 
been trying to bring the block-cutters’ dispute to an end. 
He had seen Mr. Huntington of Holloway who had written 
to Lancashire for the employers’ statement of the case. 
The employers had refused to send their statement to 
Citizen Collet until they knew who he was and whom he 
represented. Citizen Collet then asked the Council to give 
him authority to write to these said employers for their 
statement of the case. 

A resolution was submitted giving Citizen Collet the 
required authority. But, on the motion of Shaw, seconded 
by Jung, the subject was adjourned until the next meeting 
and in the meantime a deputation should be invited to 
attend from [the] Block-Cutters’ Society.% 

Shaw reported that he had waited upon the Organ- 
Builders’ Society on the previous evening. He had re- 


* The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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ceived the enrolment fee [of] 5s. and the form of applica- 
tion filled up. 

Mr. Miall’s bill was read demanding the rent of the of- 
fice. It was proposed, seconded, and carried that £2 10s. be 
paid to Mr. Miall. 

Jung said that Dupont had received a letter [from] 
Vienne stating that they had 300 members and they 
wanted their carnets. 

Jung said he had received a letter from Mr. Applegarth 
inviting him to meet a gentleman* at his office, who was 
very favourable to the objects of our Association and who 
owned property at Lausanne. 


POLISH DEMONSTRATION | 


Fox reported that the Standing Committee had agreed 
that four resolutions should be submitted to the meeting. 

On the motion of Citizen Eccarius, seconded by Carter, 
Citizen Jung was appointed to take the chair at the Polish 
demonstration.‘ 

A letter was read from Mr. Robert of Lea, Kent, ex- 
pressing a desire to take part in the demonstration. 

The letter was left with Fox to answer as he might 
think best. 

The meeting then adjourned until Tuesday the 29th in- 
stant.** 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING*** 
January 29th 


Citizen Eccarius in the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


* Reference is to Cowell Stepney.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 57-58 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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The Secretary* then read several letters which he had 
received since the last meeting. One was from Miss Hos- 
burgh in reply to a vote of thanks sent to her by the 
Council. Another was from the Coventry Weavers’ As- 
sociation with the annual subscription of £1 13s. 4d.,01 
and two were from the Lancashire, Derbyshire, Yorkshire, 
and Cheshire Block-Printers’ Union with the entrance fee 
of the society and annual subscription for 1,000 members. 

It was then moved by Citizen Jung and seconded by 
Citizen Lessner that the Lfancashire], Derbyshire], 
Y{orkshire], and C[heshire] Block-Printers’ Union be ac- 
cepted as an affiliated branch of this Association. 

Citizen Fox then read several letters for Citizen Du- 
pont. One was from the editor of the Courrier Francais 
giving reasons for declining to publish the transactions 
of the Geneva Congress,** another was from Varlin of 
[the} Paris bookbinders. This letter Varlin wished to be 
read to the London bookbinders by some members of the 
Council. It also announced that Varlin had sent 18 francs 
to the Council. 

It was then proposed and seconded that a deputation 
wait upon the bookbinders in order to deliver the state- 
ment of the Paris bookbinders and that the Secretary 
write to Mr. Bockett informing him of the same. 

Jung, Dupont and Van Rijen agreed to attend.102 

A letter was read from Liége in Belgium announcing 
the formation of a new branch of the Association. 

A letter was read from Beniére of Fleurieux-sur- 
Sa6ne103 and one from Fribourg of Paris. 

A deputation from the Block-Cutters’ Society being 
present, the question relating to the block-cutters which 
was adjourned at the last meeting was then introduced 
by the President. 


* Fox.—Ed. 


** The words “giving reasons ... of the Geneva Congress” are 
in Fox’s hand.—Ed. 
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The Secretary stated his reasons for moving the ad- 
journment of the question. 

Citizen Collet said he had done nothing in the matter 
since the last meeting, and he thought he could do no 
good now as Circumstances had taken place which had 
caused him to alter his opinion on the subject. 

Mr. Shettleworth said he thought the Council might 
render some service by holding some communication with 
two men who had come from France to work for Mr. Hun- 
tington. 

Jung, Dupont, and Van Rijen agreed to render their as- 
sistance, and the subject [was] then dropped. 

The invitation of the Reform League to take part in the 
Reform demonstration was referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee, and the meeting adjourned until February 5th, 
1867.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 


February 5th, 1867 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Reaveley then introduced Mr. Méller, a member of 
the Coach-Trimmers’ Society held at The Crown, Broad 
Street, Golden Square, who asked for information rela- 
tive to the objects of the Association. He was supplied 
with a copy of the Rules, and a deputation was promised 
to attend upon his society on the first Tuesday in March 
next,104 

Mr. Reaveley took up cards of membership for Lewis 
Smith, 36, South St., Manchester Square, and for Cor- 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 


** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 58-60 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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nelius Reddlington, 10, Adam St., Portman Sq., W., for 
which he paid 2s. 2d. He also returned 60 cards to the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Cowell Stepney of Swindon Villa, Upper Norwood, 
Surrey, also took up a card of membership and paid one 
guinea. 

Citizen Fox read a letter from the National Reform 
League held at the Eclectic Hall, Denmark Street, Soho, 
W., desiring to know on what terms that League could 
become affiliated to the Association.1% 

Fox was desired to give the required information. 

A discussion then arose as to what date the subscrip- 
tions of societies in affiliation should become due. 

It was then resolved that all societies should pay their 
contributions in advance to clear them up for 12 months 
from date of enrolment. 


BLOCK-CUTTERS 


Jung reported that he had waited upon the two French 
block-cutters who had gone to work for Mr. Huntington 
of Holloway, but he had arrived at no satisfactory con- 
clusion as yet. He should see the men again. 

Jung reported that he had waited upon the bookbinders 
at the Harpers Arms, Theobald’s Road, but in consequence 
of their pressure of business he had not been able to read 
to them the letter from the Paris bookbinders. He had 
however left them a translation of it. 

The Standing Committee recommended the Council to 
take part in the Reform demonstration by sending a 
deputation. 

Fox, Lessner, Lafargue, Dupont, and Shaw were ap- 
pointed to represent the Council, and Simonard, Collet, 
and Neemeier on behalf of the French branch. 10% 


Jung read a letter asking for the general report from 
Card of Geneva.107 
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The Secretary was instructed to pay £3 to Mr. Leno on 
account of printing and £2 10s. to Mr. Miall for rent. 

Mr. Cottam’s bill for printing cards was referred to 
the Standing Committee. The Council authorised the 
Standing Committee to get the forms printed for obtain- 
ing statistical information to be laid before [the] Con- 
gress.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
February 12th 


In consequence of the small attendance of councilmen 
the meeting was adjourned after the reading of the 
Minutes. 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING*** 
February 19th 


In consequence of the non-attendance of councilmen 
the meeting was adjourned. 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING**** 
February 26th***** 


Vice-President Eccarius in the chair. 
Fox secretary for the night. 


* The Minutes break off here. The greater part of the page is 
blank.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on p. 61 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on p. 61 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
**** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 61-62 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
***** An error in the original: “February 19” instead of “Februa- 
ry 26” .—Ed. 
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The delegate* paid £1 7s. on behalf of the West End 
Cabinet-Makers, 5s. being for entrance fee and £1 2s. for 
annual subscription of 500 members. 

John** Cohn then presented his credentials from the 
Cigar-Makers’ Society and was accepted by the Council. 
He stated that his society numbered 700 men. 


BELGIAN RIOTS AND MASSACRE 


Citizen Collet read a letter from Vésinier appealing for 
aid for the widows and sufferers. He stated that a collec- 
tion had been made by the French branch, but that that 
branch was waiting to see what action would be taken 
by the General Council in the matter. 

The question of subscription was mooted but generally 
discountenanced. 

Ultimately it was resolved to appeal to the miners and 
iron-workers of Britain, and Eccarius was ordered to 
draw up a circular for presentation to the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Saturday next.10 


REPORT FROM COACH-TRIMMERS AT THE GLOBE, 
NORTH AUDLEY ST., GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Lessner reported that he had attended this body since 
the last meeting of the Council. The members had agreed 
to become affiliated to the Association. 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE 


Citizen Dupont paid in a bill of exchange equal to 9s. 
212d. English money in payment of balance due from 
Fleurieux-sur-SaOne. Dupont also read a letter from the 


* The word “delegate” is inserted in another hand instead of the 
crossed-out words “Citizen Yarrow’’.—Ed. 


** Should be: James.—Ed. 
7—2806 
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Paris commission announcing that all the delegates to 
the Geneva Congress had been re-elected and giving 
reasons for the commission as it now stood. The same 
letter also set forth the programme which the new com- 
mission had drawn up for the Congress at Lausanne.1% 

Fox announced that the International Courier and Cour- 
rier International had been temporarily suspended by 
their proprietor and editor (Collet) in consequence of his 
inability to find two sureties to the government. Collet 
had one, a Frenchman. He wanted a Briton for the 
second. Fox thought as the two journals were advocat- 
ing the principles of the Council they should help Collet 
over the difficulty. 

Collet stated that after 48 hours’ delay the French 
Government had allowed the last number, containing the 
first part of the Congress report, to circulate in France.10 


THE POLISH CELEBRATION OF JANUARY 22ND 


Zabicki translated from the government organ at War- 
saw a ludicrous report of the late demonstration in Cam- 
bridge Hall. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Buckley, Eccarius, Fox, Collet, Yarrow, Zabicki, Less- 
ner, Lafargue, Marx, Dupont, Carter, and Cohn were 
present.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
March 5th*** 


Citizen Odger in the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on p. 63 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 


*** An error in the original: ‘March 4th” instead of ‘March 5th’’. 
—Ed. 
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A letter was read from Mr. Jackson of Kendal contain- 
ing 20 postage stamps as the annual contribution of the 
shoemakers of that town. 

A letter was also read from Mr. Butler, the Secretary 
of the Coventry Ribbon-Weavers’ Association. The letter 
asked for the rate of wages paid in Basle and other parts 
of Switzerland as the asserted low price paid to the Swiss 
weavers was made the excuse for reducing the price paid 
to the ribbon-weavers of England. 

Jung was then directed to write to Switzerland for the 
required information. 

Jung then read a letter from Chaux-de-Fonds stating 
that four new branches of the Association had been 
formed. He also had a letter from Dupleix which he de- 
sired to bring before the Standing Committee. Jung also 
read two letters from Fribourg of Paris relating to the 
position of the bronze-workers of Paris on strike.'!1 He 
stated that a deputation had waited upon the day work- 
ing bookbinders who had given five pounds and lent ten 
pounds to [the] bronze-workers of Paris.112 The Trades 
Council had also given credentials to the Association to 
enable them to appeal to the trades of London,‘ and 
Jung, Marx, Lafargue, Dupont, Van Rijen, Collet, Zabicki, 
Lessner, Eccarius, and Carter agreed to wait upon the 
various trades to solicit their aid. 

The matter of the Belgian miners and iron-workers was 
then brought forward and postponed until Eccarius had 
produced the circular that he had written upon the sub- 
ject.* 

The Council then adjourned.** 


* See pp. 280-82 of the present volume.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING* 
March 12th 


Citizen Fox in the chair. 

Councilmen present: Jung, Van Rijen, Dupont, Marx, 
Lafargue, Lessner, Carter, Hales, Maurice, and Shaw. 
Citizens Tolain, Fribourg, and several** other members 
of the Association were present. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed 
as read. 

The following resolution from the Standing Committee 
was brought up and confirmed by the Council, viz.: 

That we approve and endorse the political conduct of 
the Paris Administration and condemn the attacks made 
upon Dupont, Jung, Dupleix, and other members of the 
Association in the Espiégle, L’Avenir de Geneve, and 
other journals.1!4 

Dupont reported that Fribourg had cited Le Lubez be- 
fore a meeting of the members of the French branch of 
the Association for the purpose of answering the attacks 
made by Le Lubez upon Fribourg and others. The meet- 
ing condemned the policy of Le Lubez by a majority of 
22 out of 23 votes.115 

On the suggestion of Citizen Fox the following resolu- 
tion was agreed to unanimously: 

That this Council acknowledges the value of the ser- 
vices rendered to it and to the interests of the Associa- 
tion throughout Europe by Citizen James Cope, a member 
of this Council, in providing, by his guarantee given to 
the British Government, for the continuance of the 
publications of the proceedings of the Geneva Congress in 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 64-65 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 

** The word “several” is inserted in Fox’s hand in place of the 
crossed-out word “‘three’’.—Ed. 
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the International Courier and Courrier International—two 
organs of this Association in England.* 


COPIES OF THE INTERNATIONAL COURIER TO BE 
SENT TO SOCIETIES 


It was moved and carried with one dissentient that 
copies of the International Courier, containing the two 
first parts of the proceedings of the Geneva Congress, be 
sent to the trade and other societies affiliated with us. 

It was also referred to the Standing Committee to con- 
sider the propriety of circulating the same among trade 
unions not yet affiliated with us. 


PARIS BRONZE-WORKERS' LOCK-OUT 


Dupont reported that the members present at the last 
meeting of the French branch of the I. W. Association had 
guaranteed to supply £13 per month to the bronze-work- 
ers as long as the struggle lasted and had paid £6 10s. 
on account. The money would be supplied as a loan and 
when returned would be formed into a fund to meet fu- 
ture cases that might be brought before the branch. 

Lessner and Maurice reported that the French polish- 
ers’ meeting at the Three Tuns, Oxford Street, would de- 
cide what support they would give to the bronze-work- 
ers on Tuesday next the 19th instant. They would also 
appoint a delegate to the Council in place of Citizen 
Whitehead. 

Carter reported that he had waited upon the Amalga- 
mated Carpenters. They would decide what they would 
do in the course of a few days. 


* The latter part of the sentence beginning with the words “two 
Organs” is written in Fox’s hand between the lines.—Ed. 
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Jung reported that he and others had waited upon the 
Council of the Engineers. He expected to hear what the 
Council would do, daily. 

He also stated that he had written to many other so- 
cieties and waited upon some, and that the curriers’ meet- 
ing at the Black Jack, Portsmouth Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, would hold a quarterly meeting on Thursday, May 
2nd, at 8 o’clock, at which a deputation from the Council 
should attend.116 

Arrangements for attending other societies on behalf 
of the bronze-workers were made, and several council- 
men promised to attend. 


THE DAY WORKING BOOKBINDERS’ SOCIETY 


Secretary Bockett paid 17s. 6d. as annual contribution 
for 420 members of the above society. And said he would 
have the letter from the members of his society to the 
bookbinders of Paris ready in a few days and would for- 
ward it to the Council for translation and conveyance 
to Paris. 

Citizen Lessner paid £1 7s. 9d. on behalf of the Ger- 
man-Swiss section of the I. W. Association. ‘!t? 

The Secretary was instructed to purchase an address 
book for the purpose of inserting herein the names, ad- 
dresses, and money accounts of the societies affiliated 
with us.* 

The following letter was handed in by Citizen Zabicki 
and read by the President. 


* The latter part of the sentence beginning with the words “for 
the purpose” is written in Fox’s hand between the lines.—Ed. 
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March 12th, 1867 


THE CENTRAL LONDON SECTION OF THE UNITED POLISH EXILES TO 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL [WORKING] 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Citizens, 

We are instructed to communicate to you that the Central London 
Section of the United Polish Exiles, at their sitting on the 10th of 
February, passed unanimously a vote of thanks to the General Coun- 
cil of the International [Working] Men’s Association for the generous 
and effectual co-operation in the arrangements of the social tea- 
party and public meeting held at the Cambridge Hall in commemo- 
ration of the January anniversary of the last insurrection, expressing, 
more especially, their warmest gratitude to the Chairman, Mr. Jung, 
Mr. P. Fox, Dr. Marx, Mr. Eccarius, and the other speakers, for 


their noble, warm, and able defence of the Polish cause, before the 
assembled public. 


LOUIS OBORSKI, Colonel, President 
JOHN KRYNSKI, Secretary 


The meeting was then adjourned to the 19th instant.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
March 19th 


Citizen Lessner in the chair. 

Citizen Fox acted as Secretary. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed 
with the amendments that Fox was ordered to make. 


BRONZE-WORKERS 


Citizen Jung reported that the boot-makers of Fetter 
Lane had voted £5. The E.C. had only the power to vote 
£10. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 66-67 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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TIN PLATE-WORKERS, BLACK JACK 


Jung stated that the committee had no power to vote 
money; it must be voted by a quarterly meeting of the 
members which would take place on the 10th of April. 
He also stated that the society would very likely join us 
if we send a deputation to their meeting as above stated.1!8 


COACH-TRIMMERS, THE GLOBE, NORTH AUDLEY ST. 


Lessner and Hales reported that the above society 
could vote money without a special meeting. They would 
[pay] their entrance fee to this Association in about a 
month. 


SWISS NEWS 


Jung read an extract [from] the Association Interna- 
tionale* relating to our Association. 


REPORT FROM STANDING COMMITTEE 


Fox brought up a report recommending that Maurice be 
paid henceforth ls. 6d. per week for the use of his room 
for the meetings of the Standing Committee. Carried. 

The Swiss section having demanded that the programme 
of the Lausanne Congress be drawn up and _ published 
forthwith, the Standing Committee thought it best not to 
comply with that demand, but, instead thereof, to refer for 
study, as the only urgent and special question of the mo- 
ment, “The Means of Making Credit Available for the 
Working Classes”. This recommendation was unanimously 
confirmed by the Council.119 


* Reference is to La Voix de l’Avenir. See p. 34 of the pres- 
ent volume.—Ed. 
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CIRCULATION OF THE REPORT OF THE GENEVA CONGRESS 


Fox stated that two quires of [the] I.C.* would be 
wanted to supply English societies and American corres- 
pondents and 214 quires of [the] C.1.** for Continental 
correspondents. He thought it would take seven numbers 
without the French essay.!29 Fox moved and Carter sec- 
onded: 

That two quires of the I.C. and 23/, of [the] C.I. be or- 
dered weekly until the report is concluded. Carried 
nem. con. 

Collet said he would send 200 [copies] of the Working 
Man to trades societies if he had the addresses.’ 

Cohn said that the cigar-makers were spreading all over 
England. The Liverpool Cigar-Makers’ Society of 300 
members had several branches in the North (they were 
unconnected with London), and he advised the Council to 
communicate with them as they would see through the 
exchange of balance-sheets that the London society be- 
longed to us. 

Odger said he was going to Manchester and he would 
see what he could do for the bronze-workers with the 
Trades Council!22 there; he however should want creden- 
tials. 

The meeting then adjourned.*** 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING**** 
March 26th 


The Secretary absent. 
Eccarius took the chair and the Minutes. 
Citizen Jung read a letter from Paris. Mr. Barbedienne 


* International Courier.—Ed. 
** Courrier International.—Ed. 
*** Unsigned.—Ed. 
**** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 67-68 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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is going to arrange a Jog with his work-people; other em- 
ployers are following his example.!23 The Geneva section 
of the I.W.A. have agreed to a weekly levy. In Paris the 
masters discharge men for supporting the lock-out.* 
(Two days later.) Some employers have agreed to a log 
with their men. The masters are holding a conference 
respecting a log. There will be a general meeting next 
Sunday. 


DEPUTATIONS 


Citizen Jung received £5 from the shoemakers ((for the] 
bronze-workers) accompanied with a very sympathising 
letter. He had been to the hatters (Gravel Lane) alone. 
The society does not acknowledge one person as a 
deputation. It requires a statement first and deputation 
afterwards. The iron-founders express great sympathy. 
Cannot assist as they are in great difficulties. The West 
End cabinet-makers have lent £20. 

It was resolved to renew the application to the shoe- 
makers. 

The meeting then adjourned.** 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING*** 
April 2nd 


Citizen Eccarius in the chair. 
The Minutes of the two previous meetings were read 
by Fox and Eccarius and confirmed. 


* References to the bronze-workers’ strike.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 68-69 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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BRONZE-WORKERS 


Jung reported that he had waited upon the hatters at 
Gravel Lane on last Friday. They would state what they 
would do on next Friday week. He also stated that he had 
waited upon the curriers and tin plate-workers but should 
wait upon them again. The engineers had not done any- 
thing, because they had not received any of their loans 
yet. The bricklayers’ money had not yet arrived at Paris. 

Dupont stated La Voix de l’Avenir contained an ar- 
ticle on the bronze-workers’ lock-out.14 

Carter called attention to the engine-drivers’ strike and 
said we had fallen short of our mission in that case. 

Dupont said he had waited upon the committee at 31, 
Bridge Street, Strand, as soon as he heard of the affair 
and communicated with the Continent that same day*!2%5; 
some sharp discussion followed, and Jung and Dupont 
were appointed to do what they could with the engine- 
drivers’ committee to forward the objects of this As- 
sociation. 

Several demands for the payment of debts were then 
read by the Secretary. 

It was then moved by Fox and seconded by Yarrow 
that £1 3s. 7d. be paid to Citizen Collet for Courriers sup- 
plied to the Council.** Carried nem. con. 

It was also moved by Fox and seconded by Jung that 
£1 10s. be paid to Mr. Leno on account of printing. Car- 
ried nem. con. 

The payment of the advertisement in the Commonwealth 
was postponed on the motion of Citizen Jung. 

The meeting then adjourned.*** 


* The words “communicated with the Continent that same day” 
have been inserted in Fox’s hand in place of the crossed-out words 
“offered to do what he could in the matter’’.—Ed. 

** See p. 105 of the present volume.—Ed. 
*** Unsigned.—Ed. 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING* 
April 9th 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Secretary was absent, and no Minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting could be read. 

Fox was appointed minute-taker for the evening. 

Fox brought up a resolution from the Standing Com- 
mittee to the effect that a balance-sheet be made out and 
the accounts be audited. 

Agreed to nem. con. 

Hales asked for a report of the Congress for his society, 
and Cohn requested that copies of the Courier containing 
a translation of the Parisian Mémoire126 be furnished to 
his society. 

It was ordered that a note of these requests be made 
in the Minutes. _ 

Hales thought that the Courier should be pushed 
amongst the affiliated societies. 

After a short discussion the subject was adjourned 
until next week, and Fox undertook [to] ask Collet to at- 
tend. 

George Druitt was nominated as a member of the Coun- 
cil, 2s. 2d. was paid to Fox as subscription from Lawrence 
and Druitt. 

A delegate from the Coach-Trimmers’ Society held 
at The Globe, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, paid 
£5 entrance fee for his society to join the Association. 

Dupont read a letter from Fribourg (Paris) stating that 
the French trades had advanced something like £4,000 to 
the bronze-workers. It stated that the lock-out was at an 
end, but that 17 of the most active members had been ex- 
cluded from the shops. 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 69-71 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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The Chairman then reported that the cigar-makers had 
voted £5 which had been sent to Paris. Also that brick- 
layers’ money had not yet arrived in Paris. He then asked: 
now [that] the lock-out was at an end, could he canvass 
trades societies for money? 

Cohn and Hales replied that so long as 17 men were 
locked out, the lock-out could not be at an end, and Jung 
declared himself satisfied by this response from two rep- 
resentatives of [the] English trades unions. 

Citizen Cohn stated that the cigar trade was very slack. 
It would be worse; before it was better. One-seventh of 
their men was out of work. Still Belgians, Dutch, and 
Hamburgers were coming over here and suffering greatly. 
They were working at very low prices having no other 
alternative but to starve. He said a very skilful Hollander 
was working for ls. 9d. per hundred while he, Cohn, was 
getting 3s. 6d. per hundred for the same kind of work. He 
requested the Dutch, Belgian, and German secretaries to 
inform their countrymen of the sad state of things, and 
when there were not more than 25 men out [of work] be- 
longing to the society, the Continentals might come, and 
welcome. 

It was ordered that the above matter be attended to at 
once.127 

Fox then proposed William Hales as a member of the 
Council. 

Dupont and Jung were appointed to wait upon the tin 
plate-workers, Black Jack. 

Cohn and Jung were appointed to wait upon the Hat- 
ters’ Committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Members present: Maurice, Fox, Cohn, Hales, Bobczyn- 
ski, Zabicki, Buckley, Jung, and Dupont.* 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING* 
April 16th 


Members present: Jung, Maurice, Lessner, Hales, 
Lafargue, Dupont, Collet, Fox, Shaw, and Cohn. 

Fox read the Minutes of the previous meeting and they 
were confirmed. 

Fox proposed and Maurice seconded William Hales as 
[a] member of the Council. Carried. 

Maurice proposed and Dupont seconded George Druitt, 
President of the London Tailors’ Society, as a member of 
the Council. Carried. 

A letter was read from the Reform League requesting 
a delegate to attend at the Sussex Hotel on the 17th in- 
stant to receive a memorial tablet in commemoration of the 
Reform demonstration of February 11th, 1867. Citizen 
Collet was appointed to receive the tablet on behalf of 
the Council. 

Fox read a letter from Mrs. Harriet Law on the subject 
of “‘Women’s Rights’ and expressed his opinion that per- 
haps Mrs. Law would go to the Congress at Lausanne if 
solicited. By mutual consent Fox undertook to write to 
Mrs. Law asking her if she would be willing to attend the 
Council meetings if invited. 

Dupont read a letter from Paris. It expressed regret that 
the tailors’ deputation from London to Paris had not been 
introduced to the Paris tailors by the Paris Administra- 
tion of our Association.!% 

Maurice stated that the London Tailors’ Executive had 
no time to consult us previous to sending their deputa- 
tion to Paris, and moved that a deputation be sent to the 
tailors’ meeting at the Alhambra Palace on Monday the 
22nd.!29 This motion was seconded by Citizen Cohn and 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 71-72 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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Citizen Dupont, and Collet and Jung* were appointed as 
the delegates to attend. 

Jung reported his attendance on the tin plate-workers, 
Black Jack, and the hatters, Prince and Princess, Gravel 
Lane. The hatters had lent £10 to the bronze-workers of 
Paris. They required a written statement of our objects to 
send round to their shops before they could do anything 
towards becoming affiliated to our Association. 

The payment of secretary for the labours of the office 
was adjourned to the next meeting by common consent. 

Lafargue (on behalf of Marx) said that the resolution 
moved by Odger at one of the Reform meetings confer- 
ring a vote [of] thanks upon Count Bismarck was calculated 
to injure the credit of this Association.150 He therefore de- 
manded that** a vote of censure should be passed upon 
Odger.*** 

A discussion ensued which ended in instructing the 


Secretary to write to Odger requesting his attendance at 
the next meeting. 


COURRIER INTERNATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
COURIER 


It was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimously!%1; 

“That this Council recommends the International Cou- 
rier to the various affiliated Societies as the best repre- 
sentative organ of the principles of the Association and 
that this recommendation be communicated in all cor- 
respondences.’’*** 


* The words “and Jung” are written in Fox's hand between the 
lines.—Ed. 
** Further the Minute Book has the word “resignation’’, which, 
judging by the context, should be crossed out.—Ed. 


*** Then follow the crossed-out words “as the President of this 
Council”. —Ed. 


*** Unsigned.—Ed. 
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GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING* 
April 23rd 


Members present: Citizens Jung, Maurice, Fox, Collet, 
Lessner, Dupont, Lafargue, Zabicki, Dell, Carter, Eccarius, 
Shaw, and Buckley. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Secretary read a letter from John Sutcliffe of the 
Block-Printers’ Union. It stated that they had 90 men on 
strike against the introduction of the cheap labour of 
women and asked for pecuniary assistance as their trade 
was very much depressed and they were unable to meet 
their outlay. 

Citizen Dell moved and Lessner seconded: 

That the Secretary write for a statement of facts, and 
point out the mode of application which is generally made 
to the Trades Council of London for pecuniary assistance. 
Carried. 

Citizen Collet reported that a Continental subscriber to 
the Courrier International had written to him requesting 
information about the Association with a view of joining 
and opening a branch. 


THE TAILORS’ MEETING 


Citizen Collet reported that himself and Jung attended 
the tailors’ meeting at the Alhambra Palace. Jung was 
introduced as the President of the late Congress of Gene- 
va and was received with immense applause. He pointed 
out to the meeting that if the I.W.A. could, last year, pre- 
vent the tailors of Paris from supplanting the men of Lon- 
don, it could do the same thing with the men of Belgium 


* The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 73-75 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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and Germany this year. Consequently the master tailors 
would only be wasting money by sending to those coun- 
tries for men. Collet also addressed the meeting, and Ec- 
carius said that Collet’s speech had made him a most 
popular man amongst the tailors of London. 

It was then moved by Maurice and seconded by Collet: 

That the Council make a special point of sending deputa- 
tions to all trade meetings possible. Carried. 


ENGINE-DRIVERS AND FIREMEN 


Jung reported that with Dupont he had had an inter- 
view with [the] Engine-Drivers’ Secretary respecting this 
Association. He was to wait upon the Executive as soon 
as he received a letter from the Secretary. 

Citizen Eccarius then took the chair. And Citizen Jung 
proposed and Citizen Lafargue seconded that the Secretary 
be paid for his office. Carried. 

Jung then suggested that a special fund be created by 
voluntary contributions for the purpose of paying the 
Secretary, and the following members subscribed at once, 
VizZ.: 


Lafargue—ls. Collet—ls. 
Maurice—2s. Carter—6d. 
Dupont—2s. Dell—l1s. 
Jung—3s. 


making a sum total of 10s. 6d. 


It was then proposed by Citizen Lessner and seconded 
by Citizen Fox that the Secretary be paid 10s. per week. 
Carried. 

Lafargue then introduced the subject of Odger propos- 
ing the vote of thanks to Count Bismarck at a Reform 
meeting; after some discussion in which several members 
took part, the following resolution, proposed by Citizen 
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Lessner and seconded by Citizen Lafargue, was carried 
unanimously. 

Resolved, ‘‘That inasmuch as Citizen Odger has pro- 
posed a resolution at the Council of the Reform League 
thanking Mr. Bismarck for what he had done for the 
democratic cause in Germany; and inasmuch as Citizen Od- 
ger is President of the International Working Men’s As- 
sociation, the General Council feels it to be its duty to 
repudiate any solidarity with the said resolution and with 
Citizen Odger’s speech in support thereof.” 132 

Mr. Moller stated that the Coach-Trimmers’ Society, 
meeting at The Crown, Broad Street, Golden Square, had 
decided to become affiliated to this Association. He paid 
over 10s. on behalf of the society. 

Fox then gave notice that on next meeting-night he 
would move that deputations be appointed to wait upon 
the Postmaster-General on international postage. 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
April 30th 


Members present: Citizens Eccarius, Lessner, Jung, Fox, 
Lafargue, Hales, Collet, Maurice, Carter, Dell, Buckley, 
and Shaw. 

Citizen Eccarius took the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
after being amended were confirmed. 

The Secretary*** read a letter from the Curriers’ Society 
anent their quarterly meeting. He was ordered to answer 
the said letter and express regret that it had come to hand 
too late for the Council to attend. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 75-78 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** Fox.—Ed. 
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A letter was read from the Commonwealth office asking 
for the payment of the account due for advertisement. 

It was then proposed, seconded, and carried that £1 be 
paid on account of advertisement in the Commonwealth. 

It was also proposed, seconded, and carried that Citizen 
Collet be paid 11s. 3d., the balance due for the printing of 
the French carnets.133 

The Secretary stated that since the Jast meeting he had 
written to the Hatters’ Society, to Mr. John Kane of 21, 
Hood Street, Gateshead, Durham, [to] the Secretary of the 
Northern Iron-Workers’ Association and to Mr. Wood- 
hatch, the Secretary of the Liverpool Cigar-Makers, 66, 
Copperas Hill, Liverpool, asking them to use their influ- 
ence to cause their societies to join the Association. He 
also stated that he had written to Mr. John Sutcliffe, the 
Secretary of the Block-Printers, as directed at the pre- 
vious meeting. 

Carter drew the attention of the Council to the fact that 
[he] himself and Jung had not yet received the £1 due to 
each of them on account of their expenses to the Geneva 
Congress. 

It was proposed by Citizen Dell and seconded by Citi- 
zen Collet that the claim of Carter and Jung be the next 
that is paid. 

Jung read from the April Bulletin of the Lausanne Sec- 
tion!*4 a paragraph which stated that very few sections 
had paid their 3d. contribution towards the expenses of 
the General Council, and in consequence of this default 
the General Council had been impeded in its task of bring- 
ing out the report of the Geneva Congress. 

Jung also read a letter from Besson, the Belgian Sec- 
retary, which also had a letter enclosed from Vésinier. 

Citizen Eccarius read the programme of the working 
men’s party of Germany from the Vorbote!35 which was 
as follows: 
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“The working men’s party adheres to the maxim that the oppressed 
of all European countries without distinction of creed, state or 
race are by their interest bound to unite and render each other mutual 


assistance.” 


Citizen Fox drew the attention of the Council to the 
American, a new democratic journal which had just reached 
its 5th number. 136 

In answer to a question about the rent of the office, 
Citizen Collet made an offer of a room at his place of 
business at about £6 per year. 

Fox moved that the subject be referred to the Sub- 
Committee, which was agreed to accordingly. 

Citizen Collet read the following letter which he had 
written.* 


TO EDMOND BEALES, ESQ., M. A., PRESIDENT OF THE REFORM LEAGUE 


Sir, 

I am sorry, I was not in time at the last delegate meeting to 
hear your statement about the measures the Executive Committee 
of the League had adopted to carry out Mr. Cremer’s motion, as 
they had been requested to do on the previous Wednesday. 

I find from the “organ of the Reform movement’, the Com- 
monwealth, that you stated that “the Council of the League, voting 
upon the resolution of last week, had decided upon holding not a 
promenade, as it first intended, but a bona fide meeting in Hyde 
Park on the 6th of May next”, and that, “if any riot or disturbance 
ensued, the blame must rest on the Government”. I find it also 
stated that Mr. Bradlaugh said that “the League had not only 
called the meeting in Hyde Park, but meant to hold it there, come 
what might. On this occasion they would not only demand admit- 
tance to the Park, but enforce that admittance if required”. 

I hope, Sir, you will allow me to make a few remarks on this 
important subject. 

I hold that the people have a right to meet in the Park, but 
I hold also that before such a Serious issue as a defiance to the 
authorities is raised, men should be prepared to act as men and 
not as bombastic children. 


* Here a page of the printer’s proofs of Collet’s letter in The 
Working Man No. 6, May 4, 1867, is pasted into the Minute Book. 
—Ed. 
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When I proposed some time ago a promenade in Hyde Park 
on Good Friday I felt convinced that the Government would not, 
and could not, prevent the people from going into the Park in- 
dividually and would not even interfere, if, once there, the people 
held a meeting. 

Some of my friends have tested the question and it has been 
proved that I was right. 

Now I believe that when the delegates voted for Mr. Cremer’s 
motion on the 17th inst. their impression was that the same course 
should be adopted. 

From what I have quoted above, from the Commonwealth, it 
would appear that you, with the Executive, are determined to call 
forth a demonstration similar to that of July last and that if the 
authorities adopt the same course they did then, either an appeal 
to force must be the result, or Reformers would have once more 
to retire. I believe that it would be, not only unpolitic, but criminal 
to bring the question to such an issue as this, and I will give you 
my reasons: 

If the people of this country are really prepared to join issue 
with the Government, then they have something better to do than 
to fight their fellow-men of the army and the police about the 
question of admittance into the Park. 

However important the question of the right of meeting may 
be, if to settle it force must be resorted to and blood spilt, then 
the people must be prepared either to submit or to destroy the 
present political fabric. 

I think they are not yet ripe for such an issue, and therefore I 
say that it would be unwise and criminal to necessarily produce 
violence and bloodshed, to no practical purpose. 

Suppose that the Reformers were even to force their way into 
the Park, what then? Do you think that the Government would stop 
there? 

What if they bring armed force against you? Are you prepared 
to meet them? 

What if Parliament were to pass a bill forbidding meetings in 
the parks, would you then turn Parliament out? 

I conclude by urging upon you to use your influence upon 
your colleagues of the Council to reconsider a decision, which 
I do not think they were empowered to take, by the delegates, and 
simply to invite the Reformers of London to go individually to the 
Park, avoiding anything that might have the appearance of a 
defiance, which they are not prepared to support effectively. 

When the time comes, if unfortunately it ever should come, 
that force must be used, I hope the people of this country will be 
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wise enough to discriminate between those who really are their 
enemies and those of their own ranks and blood whose interests 
are the same as theirs, although they may for a time be in the 
ranks of the army or of the police. 

It is not against men obliged then to earn their livelihood that 
the working men ought [to] turn their wrath. I hope they will have 
more sense than to do that, and that they will strike the evil at 
the root. 

I am, Sir, 

Yours respectfully, 
JOSEPH COLLET* 


A long discourse ensued upon it without any opposite 
opinions being expressed. 

Frederick Card, on the motion of Shaw, seconded by 
Dell, was nominated as a member of the Council. 

It was then proposed by Citizen Fox and seconded by 
Citizen Lessner: 

That the Secretary write to the Postmaster-General and 
ask him to receive a deputation from the Council on the 
subject of international postage. Carried. 

The meeting then adjourned.** 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING*** 
May 7th 


Citizen Eccarius in the chair. 

Members present: Jung, Lessner, Maurice, Dupont, Bob- 
czynski, Yarrow, Cohn, Reaveley, Dell, Odger, and Shaw. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed 
as read. 

Frederick Card was elected a member of the Council 
on the nomination of Citizens Shaw and Dell. 

The Secretary stated that since the last meeting he had 


* The newspaper text ends here.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 78-81 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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written to brass finishers at the Cheshire Cheese, Mount 
Pleasant, Clerkenwell, to receive a deputation from the 
Council. He had also sent them a copy of the following 
letter to the Postmaster-General. 


International Working Men’s Association 


Central Council Rooms, 18, Bouverie 
Street, E. C. May 3rd, 1867 


My Lord, 


I am directed to respectfully request your Lordship to 
be good enough to receive a deputation on the subject of 
international postage from the Central Council of the 
above Association. 

The Council would take it as an additional favour if 
your Lordship would appoint a day as near the middle of 
the present month as possible for the above purpose. 

I am, My Lord, very obediently 

R. SHAW, Secretary137 


He had also written to five branches of the Amalgamated 
Bakers’ Union enclosing [the] Rules and Address and 
solicited them to become affiliated to our Association. He 
drew the attention of the Council to the fact that the Ba- 
kers’ Executive met at the Working Men’s Hall, Harp 
Alley, Farringdon Street, every Tuesday night and he was 
instructed to communicate with that body.138 

Jung said he had received a letter from Basle containing 
the prices of silk-weaving, as requested by the Coventry 
silk-weavers, of which the following is the translation: 


In accordance with your desire I hereby send you a summary of 
the wages paid in the factories. For the so-called weft 17 centimes 
are paid for 100 threads; a day’s wages is 1 fr. 3 centimes. The 
average wages used to be 1 fr. 8 centimes per day. Piece work. 
Nos. 29 to 46=10 reeds, 300 to 320 shuttles per inch, 24 francs and 
73 centimes a piece. Nos. 29 to 46=8 reeds, 200 shuttles per inch, 
18 francs and 50 centimes a piece. Nos. 21 to 40=8 reeds, 7 times 
(something incomprehensible to the translator) 21 francs a piece. 
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Nos. 14 to 36=10 reeds, double shuttle, 200 picks per inch, 17 francs 
and 25 centimes a piece—a piece is equal to 120 staves. With 13 
hours’ work a day, at the very utmost, only 2 staves can be made 
in a day, and the wages never exceed 10 fr. a week, it is indeed 
more frequent that a fortnight’s hard work only amounts to 15 fr. 
Not only reduced prices, but bad silk has contributed to bring about 
this deplorable state of things. 

Formerly 20 centimes were paid per 100 threads; and with good 
silk 25 fr. could be earned in a fortnight; now the earnings are 
commonly from 8 to 10 fr.—on rare occasions 12 fr. 


The Secretary was ordered to send a copy of this trans- 
lation to Coventry. 

Citizen Jung also read a letter from Geneva which 
stated that a new Council had been appointed there and 
the names of Dupleix [and] Card were absent from the 
list of councilmen. He also read a letter from Chaux-de- 
Fonds requesting that the following subject should be put 
on the programme of the next congress, viz., “Slackness 
of Trade. Its Causes and Remedies”’.189 

Jung read (on behalf [of] Dupont) a letter from Lyons. 
The said letter requested the Council to forward the ad- 
dress of the Lyonnese to the German working men through 
the German newspapers; the subject of the address was 
threatened war in Germany, and it was ordered to be 
sent to Citizen Marx through Lessner.!“0 

A letter was read from Brussels stating that the chiefs 
of the firms in the tailoring trade had signed a tariff ag- 
reeable to the men and that on the 2Ist of April large 
meetings of tailors, cabinet-makers, marble-polishers, and 
dyers had been held on the wages question.1*! 

A letter was read from Chemalé of Paris stating that 
the tailors had gone to work at an advance of 10 per cent 
instead of the 20 per cent for which they struck. The 10 
per cent was accepted by a small minority in the first 
place, and the Government withheld their authority for 
the holding of a meeting of the trade. Consequently the 
strike committee had resigned and given up the contest. 142 
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This letter stated that the Paris Administration had 
spent £7 in propagandism and that was the reason why 
they had not sent their 3d. contribution to the General 
Council. It also suggested that a certain number of dele- 
gates from various sections should assemble five days be- 
fore the opening of [the] Congress for the purpose of ar- 
ranging matters so as to save the time of the delegates 
when assembled in congress. The letter stated that a new 
branch had opened at Amiens, that the rope-makers of 
Paris had been on strike six weeks, and that the turners’ 
branch of the bronze-makers’ trade was not yet settled. 
The bookbinders of Paris were desirous of fraternising 
with the bookbinders of London if any of them went over 
to the exhibition. 

The President (Odger) then drew attention to the vote 
of the Council in reference to the resolution moved by him 
at a meeting of the Reform League and, having stated that 
the resolution was meant simply to thank Count Bismarck 
for giving the vote to the people of Germany and not in- 
volving his general policy, the Council expressed them- 
selves as perfectly satisfied with this explanation; and, on 
the motion of Shaw, seconded by Yarrow, it was agreed 
that the explanation should be sent to the International 
Courier for publication. 

The Council then adjourned.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
May 14th 


Members present: Odger, Fox, Eccarius, Jung, Yarrow, 
Dupont, Dell, and Shaw. 
Citizen Odger in the chair. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 81-83 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

A letter was read from the West End Ladies’ Shoemak- 
ers’ Society requesting the payment of the £10 loan. The 
Secretary was instructed to answer the letter. 

A letter was read from the Block-Printers’ Secretary 
complaining at the Council for not having raised them 
money to support their strike. The Secretary was ordered 
to answer the letter. 

A letter was read from the Postmaster-General declin- 
ing to receive a deputation from the Council on the sub- 
ject of international postage, but at the same time he 
would be happy to consider any written statement that 
might be sent to him. 

Fox undertook to write a statement on the subject at 
his earliest convenience. 

A letter was read from Mr. Applegarth stating that he 
had assisted to form a branch of our Association at Lynn 
in Norfolk. He requested the Council to communicate with 
the secretary of the branch. 

The Secretary was instructed to thank Applegarth for 
his services and open up correspondence with [the] branch 
at Lynn. 

The President gave in the name of G. B. Stewart, of 89, 
Irish Street, Dumfries, as a man who would open a branch 
of the Association in that part of Britain. 

The Secretary said that he had written the letters as 
directed at the last meeting; he had also written letters 
and sent reports of the Congress to Professor Beesly, Mr. 
Harrison, Mr. Walton, the Executive of the Bakers’ Union, 
and the affiliated societies. 

Jung then moved and Dupont seconded: 

That the reporter of the Commonwealth be admitted to 
report the proceedings of the Council. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Jung on behalf of Dupont read a letter from our 
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correspondent at Bordeaux, stating that he had money to 
transmit to London and inquiring what were the best 
means of transmitting it. In the name of his section he 
thanked the working men of London for what they had 
done for the bronze-workers and tailors of Paris. He also 
read a letter from Citizen Vasseur of Marseilles. He wrote 
in the name of a number of working men of Marseilles and 
its suburbs, who desired to form a branch there. 

The matter was left in Dupont’s hands, 143 

Jung read several paragraphs from the Tribune du Peu- 
ple relating to workmen’s associations in Belgium and the 
part that our Association was taking there.44 He also 
reported his attendance upon the brass finishers, but did 
not get a hearing. 

On the question of removing the sittings of the Council, 
it was proposed by Eccarius and seconded by Fox: 

That the sittings of the Council be not removed and 
that the use of the office be offered to the London 
Trades Council at ls. per week; carried. 

Henry Dodd, of 26, Caroline Street, Camden Town, 
N. W., took up a card of membership and paid ls. 2d. 

The Council then adjourned.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
May 21st 


Members present: Eccarius, Lessner, Carter, Jung, Hales, 
Dell, Coulson, Odger, Buckley, and Shaw. 

The Minutes of the two previous meetings were read 
and confirmed. 

Letters were read from Professor Beesly and Mr. F. Har- 


* Unsigned.—Ed. . 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 83-84 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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rison thanking the Council for forwarding to them the 
report of the Geneva Congress. 

Jung read a letter from Paris which stated that a branch 
of the Association had been established at Algiers.! It 
also stated that if any societies were going to the exhi- 
bition, word should be sent to that effect so as to enable 
the Parisians to give them a right hearty welcome. The 
letter again mentioned the necessity of sending delegates 
and essays to Lausanne not later than the 26th of August. 
Jung read a letter from Locle which contained a remit- 
tance of 17s. 6d. for 73 members and requested that the 
subject of phonography should be placed upon the pro- 
gramme for discussion at the next congress. !“6 

Odger then gave notice that at the next meeting he 
should move that a series [of] meetings be held for the 
purpose of discussing labour questions; the meeting then 
adjourned.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
May 28th 


Members present: Odger, Eccarius, Lessner, Dupont, 
Jung, Dell, W. and J. Hales, Shaw, Buckley, Card, Maurice, 
and Yarrow. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

A letter was read from Mr. Walton of Brecon thanking 
the Council for sending him a report of the Congress of 
Geneva, and a letter was read from John Kane, Secretary 
to the National Amalgamated Association of Malleable 
Iron-Workers, stating that he had inserted the letter of 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 84-86 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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the Secretary in their monthly circular with suitable com- 
ments of his own, and that he would send a copy to the 
Council and in the meantime he would join the Associa- 
tion individually. 

Citizen Maurice brought a letter from the London Tai- 
lors’ Executive Committee which solicited the Council to 
use their best efforts for the purpose of obtaining money 
for the tailors from the Continent of Europe and Amer- 
ica, 147 

Jung said that Dupont had spoken about the matter 
some [time] ago and thought such action should be taken, 
but he (Jung) had declined to take any steps in the mat- 
ter, because he thought that the tailors seemed desirous 
of doing their own work, but now they had applied to the 
Council, he would move “That the secretaries for the Con- 
tinent and America write to their correspondents for 
monetary aid for the London tailors”. 

Dupont seconded the motion which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Jung on behalf of Dupont read a letter from Algiers 
Stating [that a] branch had been formed [there]. 

He also read a letter from Fuveau near Marseilles siat- 
ing that there were 300 members in the branch there and 
that they expected 500 shortly. 

Jung at the request of Dupont again drew the atten- 
tion of the Council to the points urged in Chemalé’s letter 
which was read last week, viz., the advisability of sending 
delegates and essays to Lausanne five days before the 
assembling of [the] Congress; the said delegates to pre- 
pare the programme for the Congress. 

In referring to the first article of the Bye-Laws agreed 
to at the last Congress,148 it was found that the produc- 
tion of the Congressional programme was left entirely 
with [the] General Council and, after some discussion, it 
was agreed on the motion [of] Citizen J. Hales: 

That a committee of three draw [up] an appeal to the 
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societies in and out of affiliation inviting them to take 
part in the coming Congress, and also that the said com- 
mittee draw up the programme for the Congress. 

The appointment of the committee was postponed until 
the next meeting. 

The next point that was urged by Jung was that the 
societies affiliated to the Association should be informed 
of Chemalé’s desire, viz., that any societies or members 
thereof who were about to visit the French exhibition 
should send word to the Paris Administration so as to en- 
able them to give the Britons a right hearty welcome on 
their arrival. On this subject, a general instruction was 
given to the Secretary to mention the matter in his cor- 
respondence. 

President Odger then stated that, at a meeting of the 
London Trades Council held on Friday evening last, it 
was agreed that [a] series of meetings should be held in 
London for the purpose of debating Labour questions, and 
he invited the assistance of the Council to carry out that 
object. It was proposed, seconded, and carried unanimous- 
ly that Citizens Jung and J. Hales co-operate with Presi- 
dent Odger and Mr. Edgar of the Trades Council for the 
purpose of arranging the said meetings.1!9 

The Council then adjourned.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
June 4th 


Citizen Jung was voted to the chair. 

Members present: Dupont, Lessner, Cohn, Fox, Zabicki, 
J. and W. Hales, Dell, Carter, Card, Buckley, Morgan, Ec- 
carius, Maurice, and Shaw. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 86-88 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Mr. Miall’s bill of £3 6s. for rent and use of fixtures was 
read and payment postponed until the next meeting. 

On the motion of Mr. Dell, Citizen Carter was paid £1, 
the balance of the expenses incurred by him on going to 
the Congress of Geneva. 

A letter was read from the Peace Society,49 19, New 
Broad Street, City, which had been addressed to the Pres- 
ident. It suggested the propriety of British working men 
adopting addresses expressing sympathy with the French 
and German working men. 

After some discussion, on the motion of Citizen Cohn, 
seconded by Citizen Dell, it was resolved ‘That the receipt 
of the Reverend Henry Richard’s communication be kindly 
acknowledged and that we ask for further information 
concerning the principles of the Peace Society with a view 
to co-operate with them for the furtherance of the cause 
of international peace’”’. 

Dupont read a letter from our correspondent near Bor- 
deaux which stated that their section had money in hand. 

Jung read several paragraphs from the French-Swiss 
organ of our Association relating to political affairs that 
had taken place in London.41 This journal expresses a 
desire that the General Council would now do some active 
work. 


THE TAILORS’ STRIKE 


Eccarius wished to know who was to pay for the cor- 
respondence to Germany on behalf of the tailors. 

After some discussion, on the motion of Citizen Carter, 
seconded by Citizen Dell, it was resolved that all postage, 
etc., shall be paid by the General Council when writing 
to Continental branches for aid to any of our affiliated 
societies who may be on strike or lock-out. 
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It was then moved by Citizen Eccarius and seconded 
by Citizen Carter that the sum of three shillings be voted 
to pay the postage of six letters to the North of Germany 
on behalf of the tailors. 

It was also agreed that ls. be voted to pay for a letter 
to Citizen Sylvis of Philadelphia on the same subject. 

In reply to Citizen Maurice, Dupont said he had appealed 
to [the] Paris, Bordeaux, Lyons, and Algiers sections 
on behalf of the London tailors. 

Jung said he had appealed to the French-Swiss sections 
through the French-Swiss organ of our Association, and 
also to Becker on behalf of the German sections.152 

Fox had done nothing because he had received no inti- 
mation on the subject, and the Secretary said that the 
reason Fox had not been acquainted with the matter was 
the want of his (Fox’s) address. 154 

On the question of appointing a committee to draw up 
an appeal to societies and the programme for the Con- 
gress, it was unanimously agreed that Citizens Fox, Marx, 
Jung, Eccarius, and Dupont should undertake that duty.1»4 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


GENERAL COUNCIL MEETING** 
June 18th, 1867 


Members present: Eccarius, Lessner, Dupont, J. Hales, 
Fox, Jung, Dell, Odger, Shaw, Card, and Buckley. 

The Minutes of the meeting of June 4th were read and 
confirmed. 

Eccarius stated that he had not received any reply to 
his correspondence on behalf of the London tailors but 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 88-89 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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that there was a statement in the Hermann to the effect 
that something was being done on the matter in Ger- 
many.155 

Fox stated that he had written to America on the same 
subject. 

Citizen Keller was elected a member of the Council to 
represent the French branch in place of Citizen Collet who 
had resigned. Keller paid 4s. 9d. as the 3d. contribution 
for 19 members and Mr. Dell paid one shilling for John 
Graham. 

Citizen Fox proposed and Lessner seconded that Mrs. 
Harriet Law become a member of the Council. 

Jung read some portions of the French-Swiss organ 
showing that the Association was making much progress 
in Switzerland. 156 

On the motion of Citizens Dell and Jung it was agreed: 

That the Council requests the committee to produce 
the programme of the Congress on Tuesday next. 

It was proposed by Jung and seconded by Lessner: 

That a deputation wait upon the engineers on Thurs- 
day next. Carried. 

On the motion of Shaw and Fox, Odger, Jung, and Du- 
pont were elected to wait upon the engineers.1!5/ 

Fox proposed the following resolutions which were 
seconded by Citizen Dell and agreed nem. con.* 


INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION 


At the ordinary meeting of the General Council on 
Tuesday evening, after the usual routine business was con- 
cluded, the following resolutions were unanimously 
agreed to:— 

Ist. ‘That the General Council of the International 


* Here a clipping from The Commonwealth No, 224, June 22, 
1867, is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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Working Men’s Association thanks the working men, stu- 
dents, and barristers, who took part in the recent demon- 
strations in Paris in favour of Poland, for having reminded 
the Czar of Muscovy that the domination of an Asiatic 
and barbarous Power over that portion of Europe called 
Poles, and that portion of the soil of Europe called Po- 
land, is revolting to justice and common Sense.”’58 

2nd. “That Maitre Floquet, having been blamed by 
many toadying or ignorant persons for his spirited and 
truly cosmopolitan conduct towards the Czar in the Pa- 
lais de Justice, we hereby declare our approbation of that 
conduct, and thank the Conseil de l’ordre des Avocats for 
their refusal to censure Maitre Floquet.” 

3rd. “That the General Council hereby congratulates 
the British nation and Government on the good fortune 
of having been deemed unworthy of closer acquaintance 
by the Czar of Muscovy.’’* 

The Continental secretaries were instructed to pub- 
lish the above resolutions, 19 

The Council then adjourned.** 


COUNCIL MEETING*** 
June 25th 


Members present: Eccarius, Fox, Lessner, Keller, Dupont, 
Jung, Dell, Maurice, Shaw, Card, and Buckley. 

Citizen Eccarius took the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

A letter was read from the Amalgamated Bakers’ Union 
stating that at the annual conference of the Union which 
would take place in August at Nottingham, the question 


* The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 


*** The Minutes are in Shaw’s hand on pp. 90-91 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed, 
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of the Union becoming affiliated to the I.W.A. would be 
submitted. 160 

Mrs. Law was accepted as a member of the Council.* 

Mr. Miall, the landlord, sent a request for immediate 
payment of £6 for rent with notice to quit; after some 
discussion Citizen Maurice offered the use of his room 
at 16, Castle Street until September next. 

It was proposed by Citizen Lessner and seconded [by] 
Citizen Jung: That the offer of Citizen Maurice be accept- 
ed and that the Council meet there next Tuesday. 

Citizen Maurice brought a letter from the London Tai- 
lors’ Strike Committee. He wished the Council to get it 
published on the Continent. 

It was moved by Citizen Jung and seconded by Fox: 
That the letter be sent to Citizen Collet for publication in 
the Courrier International, subject to his (Collet’s) edito- 
rial discretion. 

Fox then read the Congress committee’s report as fol- 
lows: 

Order of the Day. Ist. Report of the General Council. 
2nd. Programme. 3rd. Rest of the Order of the Day. 


PROGRAMME 


lst. Combination of efforts of the working classes by 
means of the International Working Men’s Association. 

2nd. How can the working classes utilise for the pur- 
pose of their own emancipation the credit which they now 
give to the middle classes and the governments.161 


REPORTS 


Eccarius stated that he had received a letter from Berlin 
in reply to his on behalf of the tailors. This letter said the 
Berlin tailors had raised about £18 for the London tailors. 
Eccarius also stated that the philanthropic coopers would 


* This sentence is inserted by Eccarius.—Ed. 
g* 
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see about joining the I.W.A. at their next aggregate meet- 
ing. 

Jung reported that he went to the engineers last Thurs- 
day. Odger was not there, and nothing was done. He had 
appointed to go next Thursday if it was agreeable. 

Jung [and] Dupont were then appointed to go again on 
Thursday, and Odger promised to meet them there. 

Jung also stated that the appeal that he had sent to 
Becker on behalf of the London tailors was published in 
the Vorbote, and that another new branch of the Associa- 
tion had been opened in Switzerland.‘é2 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
July 2nd 


Citizen J. George Eccarius in the chair. 
On account of the absence of the Secretary, Citizen Fox 
read the Minutes. They were confirmed as read. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Jung read a letter from Geneva complaining 
about the inactivity of the Genera] Council respecting the 
Congress programme. It also stated that the Peace Con- 
gress*** to be held at Geneva was So arranged that the 
delegates who would be sent to Lausanne could attend 
and accomplish a twofold mission.1 

Vienne. A letter was read announcing that the branch 
had sent [a] 60 fr. gift and 40 fr. loan to the tailors of 
London on strike. The branch numbered 600 members 
and might have numbered 1,000 had it not been for the 
want of carnets. The branch was likely to send two del- 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 91-92 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** The Congress of the League of Peace and Freedom.—Ed. 
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egates to the Congress.!6 They had applied for permis- 
sion to print the Rules, but the government authorities 
had refused. They demand 50 copies more of the Con- 
gress report. Citizen Marcheval of Vienne requested to 
be authorised to open a branch at Annonay, which was 
unanimously given. 


INTERNATIONAL PENNY POSTAGE 


Citizen Fox gave notice that on the following Tuesday 
he would present his written statement to the Postmaster- 
General. 

Citizen Fox complained that a member of the French 
branch, Citizen Besson, had misconducted himself at the 
public meeting held under [the] auspices of the German 
Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein to commemorate the _ insurrec- 
tion of June 1848. After some conversation the question 
was adjourned till July 9. 

Citizen Fox called attention to the rapid progress of 
productive co-operative associations in America. 

Members present: Citizens Fox, Law,!6 Eccarius, Du- 
pont, Keller, Cohn, Lessner, and Maurice. 

The meeting then adjourned to Tuesday, July 9.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
July 9 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

Citizen Eccarius stated that he had taken notes of the 
last meeting but had left them at his house. 

A letter was read from Citizen Shaw in which he stated 
that having not been able to obtain employment in Lon- 
don, he could not continue his functions as General Sec- 
retary. There being no alternative his resignation was ac- 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 92-95 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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cepted, and on the proposition of Citizen Marx, seconded 
by Citizen Lessner, a vote of thanks for the services ren- 
dered by Citizen Shaw, while in office, was unanimously 
carried. 


APPOINTMENT OF A GENERAL SECRETARY 


Citizen Fox proposed, Citizen Buckley seconded, that 
Citizen J. George Eccarius be appointed Secretary of the 
Association. Carried unanimously. 

A letter was read from Mr. Arthur Miall requesting a 
written statement respecting the rent due to him. 

Citizen Fox proposed, Citizen Lessner seconded, that 
£2 10s. be paid to Mr. Miall. Agreed and the Secretary 
instructed to pay it. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


America. Citizen Fox read [a] letter from Mr. Sylvis, 
President of the Iron-Moulders’ Union,‘ U.S., in answer 
to an appeal on behalf of the London tailors on strike. 
Mr. Sylvis stated that his Union had done a good deal in 
the way of warring against the capitalists. It had ex- 
pended $35,000 during the past and $40,000 during the 
present year and had now 2,000 members out of work. 
It had resolved to turn its attention principally to estab- 
lishing co-operative foundries, which was the only effec- 
tual mode of dealing with the labour question. They had 
several foundries in full blaze and more would be erected. 
Their funds were too low to grant relief, but he would 
see what could be done in the shape of voluntary con- 
tributions. It also contained information about a labour 
convention to be held next month at Chicago. 

Fox was instructed to write to Mr. Jessup, the or- 
ganiser of the convention. 

Italy. Citizen Jung read a letter from G. Dassy in 
Naples complaining that his former letters had not been 
answered, and he asked for the Rules of the Association. 
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Citizen Carter was instructed to reply. 

France. Citizen Dupont announced that the bronze- 
workers of Paris had voted a gift of £10 and a loan of 
the same amount to the London tailors on strike. The 
Bordeaux branch had sent £1 12s. to the tailors and 
£1 8s. contribution to the Council. At Fleurieux-sur-Saéne 
and Rouen public meetings were to be held in support of 
the tailors. 

Citizen Dupont inquired about the publication of the 
Geneva Congress report in pamphlet form.‘ 

The Secretary was instructed to invite Citizen Collet to 
attend the Standing Committee on Saturday, July 13. 

Castelnaudary. Complaints were being made about 
police restrictions, but promises made to do the best to 
organise the Association. 

London. A letter was read from the manager of the 
Commonwealth requesting payment for the advertise- 
ment. 

It was agreed to discontinue the advertisement. 


DEPUTATIONS 


Amalgamated Engineers. Citizen Jung reported that 
Citizen Odger had not kept his appointment, and in con- 
sequence of that his own presentation had been delayed 
to such a late hour that but a very brief statement could 
be made, and the Council of the Engineers had adjourned 
without a decision. The Secretary was instructed [to write] 
to Mr. Allan. The Secretary was also instructed to write 
to the London compositors and the brass finishers. 


GENERAL AFFAIRS 


Citizen Marx proposed and Citizen Lafargue seconded 
that the following be the first Congress resolution: 
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On the practical means by which to enable the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association to fulfil its function 
of a common centre of action for the working classes, 
female and male, in their struggle tending to their com- 
plete emancipation from the domination of capital. Agreed. 

Citizen Eccarius read the subjoined address which was 
unanimously adopted. It was further agreed that 300 
[copies] should be printed for circulation and that Citizen 
Lafargue should render it in the French language and bring 
it before the Standing Committee on Saturday, July 13. 

Respecting Citizen Besson’s misconduct it was agreed 
that he should attend the Standing Committee [on] July 13, 
and the Secretary was instructed to write to him. 

Citizen Fox brought his written statement to the Post- 
master-General before the Council. Citizens Eccarius, 
Jung, and Carter, all of whom waited on the Postmaster 
of Switzerland, suggested some additions which Citizen 
Fox readily accepted and stated that he would complete 
the document in the course of the week.1® 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Members present: Buckley, Carter, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Fox, Jung, Lessner, Marx, Maurice, Stepney, Lafargue, 
Yarrow, and Zabicki.* 


ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 
TO THE MEMBERS AND AFFILIATED SOCIETIES 


Fellow Working Men,—According to the reports we 
have received from time to time—our Continental mem- 
bers are very persevering in propagating the principles 
and extending the ramifications of our Association, par- 
ticularly in Switzerland, where most of our branches are 








* Here a copy of the leaflet, printed in connection with the 
Lausanne Congress, is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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actively engaged in establishing benefit and credit funds, 
and co-operative societies of production in connection 
with our Association; the progress of the British section 
has been greatly interfered with by the Reform move- 
ment. As the Council looks upon the political enfranchise- 
ment of the working classes as a means to complete their 
social emancipation, it was but natural that the British 
members should take a leading part in the Reform agita- 
tion and that our affiliated societies should, for the time 
being, throw their whole weight into the balance against 
reactionary phrase-mongers and malignant obstructives to 
bring matters to a crisis. However, now that the heat of 
the agitation has subsided, that no more monster demon- 
strations have to be organised, and the time appointed for 
the meeting of the second annual congress is drawing 
near, it is high time that those who have absented them- 
selves during the height of the contest should resume 
their seats at the Council board, and our affiliated branches 
should make an effort to lend us a helping hand. The aims 
of our Association are not ephemeral; our labours will 
continue to absorb the attention of the working popula- 
tion until wages-slavery has become a matter of history. 
What the lot of the labouring population would be if 
everything were left to isolated, individual bargaining, 
may be easily foreseen. The iron rule of supply and de- 
mand, if left unchecked, would speedily reduce the pro- 
ducers of all the wealth to a starvation level, since in the 
actual condition of society every improvement of the 
productive powers, every abridgement of manual labour, 
tends but to lower wages and increase the hours of toil. 
Surely the labouring poor, the producers of all wealth, 
have a human, an inherent, a natural claim to participate 
in the fruits of their own toil, but this claim can only be 
enforced and realised by the union of all. Sectional efforts 
are of little avail, and partful successes are but short- 
lived. Nothing short of a thorough union and combination 
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of the work-people of all countries can achieve the satis- 
factory solution of the labour question. Much has already 
been done in that direction, but more remains to be done. 
The periodical meeting of the representative men of the 
different countries has the effect of removing time-hon- 
oured national antipathies, cementing friendship, and 
smoothing the path for a common mode of action to- 
wards a common end. We therefore appeal to you to do 
what is in your power to send as many representatives of 
the British branches as possible to the ensuing Congress 
of our Association, which will assemble on Monday, Sept. 
2nd, 1867, at Lausanne. 

According to the Regulations passed at the first annual 
congress, every branch is entitled to send a delegate. 
Branches numbering above 500 members may send a 
delegate for every full 500 members. Branches that do not 
consider it advisable to send delegates of their own may 
contribute towards the expense of delegates representing 
groups of branches. 

The principal questions to be settled by the Congress 
are: 

1. On the practical means by which to enable the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association to fulfil its function 
of a common centre of action for the working classes, 
female and male, in their struggle tending to their com- 
plete emancipation from the domination of capital. 

2. How can the working classes utilise for the purpose 
of their own emancipation the credit which they now 
give to the middle classes and the government. 

An early reply stating your decision is requested. 

By order of the Council, 

GEORGE ODGER, President 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Gen. Sec. 
16, Castle Street, East London, W., July 9, 1867.* 


a The text of the leaflet ends here. The Minutes are unsigned. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
July 16 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 
The Minutes of the two previous meetings were read 
and confirmed. 


GENERAL REPORTS 


The General Secretary** reported that he received a 
letter from John Kane, Secretary of [the] National Asso- 
ciation of Malleable Iron-Workers, announcing the inten- 
tion of that body to join. 

The Secretary of the Engineers had sent rather an 
evasive answer, and promised to lay the case before the 
General Council of the Engineers. 

The Secretary of the London Trades Council asked for 
a deputation to attend the annual meeting of that body. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Switzerland. The people of Geneva identify the Shef- 
field outrages and trades unions with the International 
Association.169 The section desired a refutation, but as 
the Geneva papers had only reproduced extracts from the 
British journals, it was agreed not [to] do anything in the 
matter. 

Extracts from a leading article in the Voix de l’Ave- 
nir were read pointing out the fact that Maximilian, the 
imperial invader of Mexico, had proclaimed sentence of 
death, which had been executed within 24 hours of its 
promulgation, against every Mexican that shall be found 
fighting for his own country against a foreign intruder; and 
the official press of Europe, in the face of such facts, 
dared to extenuate his monstrous crimes.!70 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 96-97 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 


** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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France. The French Secretary* handed over £2 as part 
of the annual contribution of the Lyons branch. The 
Lyons branch asked to be authorised to form a central 
committee for the Rhéne Department, which was unani- 
mously granted. 

The members of the Lyons branch were very hard up, 
and might only be able to send one delegate to the con- 
gress. To be able to hold periodical meetings they had re- 
solved to register themselves as a co-operative associa- 
tion, but were not silly enough to believe that their sav- 
ings would emancipate them from the domination of 
capital. They had prepared a form of cards and projects 
of rules that would be in harmony with the laws.!7! A new 
branch had been established at Villefranche, Citizen Chas- 
sin, Secretary, which would send a delegate to Lausanne.!?2 
Another had been established at Castelnaudary. Schettel 
had received all the numbers of the Courrier; [they] 
would gladly subscribe but were too poor. The Voix de 
Avenir was their organ, [but they] were rather more 
radical than it.173 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Report of Standing Committee. Citizen Besson justified 
his conduct: (1) by asserting that at French meetings one 
man could surrender his place to another; (2) that he had 
not understood the chairman; (3) that he did not consider 
it a fault to raise a discussion; (4) that he owned he had 
been much excited. 

Citizen Fox on bringing up the report objected to vari- 
Ous points and gave notice of [a] motion to take it into 
consideration at a future opportunity. 

The written statement to the Postmaster-General was 
agreed to, and it was resolved that it should be signed by 
all the secretaries. 


* Dupont.—Ed. 
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Citizens Marx, Cohn, Fox, Dupont, and Eccarius were 
appointed as the deputation to attend the annual meeting 
of the London Trades Council on Thursday, July 25, 1867, 
Bell Inn, Old Bailey.1%4 

It was agreed that the Congress programme should be 
discussed during the month of August. 

Members present: Cohn, Buckley, Eccarius, Fox, Dupont, 
Jung, Lessner, Mrs. Law, Keller, Maurice, Yarrow, Zabicki. 

The meeting then adjourned to Tuesday, July 23.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
July 23 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The General Secretary*** reported that he had received 
a letter from Mr. Dodson, the Secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Cordwainers, [stating] that the rule which [enabled] 
his Executive to grant £5 towards the Congress fund last 
year had been rescinded by the Conference of 1867. The 
Amalgamation had never affiliated itself, which had been 
stated on one occasion to a deputation. 

The Secretary asked leave to write to the London Work- 
ing Men’s Association, which was agreed [to] after some 
discussion. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


America. Citizen Marx had received letters: one from 
New York announcing the affiliation of the Communist 
Club, which rejects all revealed religion and every [doc- 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 97-99 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
“** Eeccarius.—Ed. 
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trine] not founded upon the perception of concrete ob- 
jects. It advocates the destruction of individual property, 
the equality of all persons, and its members bind each 
other to carry these maxims into practice.!% The other 
letter was from a kindred association at Hoboken, N. J., 
also announcing its adhesion. It called upon the Council 
to send documents, and spoke of the great danger there 
was of the working men of America being traduced by 
the professional politicians—the greatest rascals under 
the sun, who were advocating working men’s measures to 
retain their places. Senator Wade had made an almost 
communistic speech the other day, but had explained it 
away before a bourgeois audience.* 

Citizen Marx called the attention of the Council to a 
Parliamentary Blue Book, “Reports by Her Majesty’s Sec- 
retaries of Embassy and Legation on the manufactures and 
commerce of the countries in which they reside, 1867”, 
of which the following is an extract!%6; 


“During the first eleven months of 1864 the imports into Bel- 
gium of raw cast iron were 7,200 tons, of which 5,300 were British; 
in the corresponding period of 1865 they rose to 18,800 tons, of 
which 17,000 tons were British; and in 1866 they rose to 29,590 
tons, of which 26,200 tons were British. On the other hand, the 
exports of Belgian cast iron during the first eleven months of 1864 
amounted to 24,400 tons, 17,200 tons of which went to France, 
and 5,900 tons to England; whereas in the corresponding period 
of 1866 they did not amount to more than 14,000 tons, of which 
9,600 tons were exported to France, and only 241 tons to Great 
Britain. The exports of Belgian rails have also fallen from 75,353 
tons, during the first eleven months of 1864, to 62,734 tons in 1866. 

The following is an exact statement, in a tabular form, of the 
quantities of iron and steel of all sorts imported into Belgium from 
Great Britain, and of Belgian iron and steel exported to Great 
Britain during the first eleven months of 1866, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1864. 


* Here a clipping from The Working Man No. 18, July 27, 1867, 
is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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IMPORTS INTO BELGIUM FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 


1866 1864 

tons tons 

Ore and filings 0 1 
Raw, cast, and old iron 26,211 5,296 
Hammered iron (nails, wire, etc.) 1,031 1,777 
Castings 41 24 
Wrought iron 255 203 
Steel in bars, plates, and wire 3,219 1,227 
Wrought steel 522 0 


Total 31,289 8,528 


EXPORTS FROM BELGIUM TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
FIRST ELEVEN MONTHS 


1866 1864 

tons tons 

Ore and filings 1,768 5,555 
Raw, cast, and old iron 241 5,920 
Hammered iron (nails, wire, etc.) 6,727 9,436 
Castings 5 7 
Wrought iron 12 0 
Steel in bars, plates, and wire 50 56 
Wrought steel 16 5 


Total 8,817 20,979 


The results may be briefly stated thus:—whereas in 1864 (taking 
the first eleven months of the year) Belgium supplied England with 
20,979 tons of iron and steel, in 1866 she only sent 8,817 tons, whilst 
the exports of British iron and steel to Belgium rose from 8,528 
tons in 1864 to 31,289 tons in 1866.” 


It would be recollected that some of the middle-class 
newspapers had last year raised an outcry about the per- 
nicious effects of the Trades Unions, that their doings 
were driving the iron trade from this country into the 
hands of the Belgian ironmasters. None of the papers that 
had raised that outcry had even mentioned the appearance 
of this Blue Book, much less stated its contents. 
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After the transaction of some routine business the Coun- 
cil adjourned to Tuesday, July 30, 16, Castle Street, 
East, W.* 

Switzerland. The Geneva section had adhered to the 
programme of the Peace Congress.!77 The radical bour- 
geois committee of Fleurier called upon the radical bour- 
geois committee of La Chaux-de-Fonds to fight against 
the Social-Democratic tendencies of the International, 
which tended to overthrow social order and caused hatred 
between different classes.!7?8 The watchmakers were avail- 
ing themselves of the International organisation to put a 
stop to [a] system by which the capitalists paid their 
workmen at long intervals, and charged discount if the 
workmen drew money on account.!79 

Italy. Citizen Carter stated that he [had] written as 
directed but that he had only sent the first four numbers 
of the Courrier containing the Congress reports. 

Citizen Eccarius nominated Citizen Neal, President of 
the City Branch of the Tailors’ Association, to become 
a member of the Council. 

Citizen Fox announced that he had received an appeal 
of the Labour Congress Committee in America.180 

Citizen Marx proposed, Lessner seconded: 

That our Congress programme be published in the 
Courrier Francais, that no branch has a right to put forth 
a programme of its own, that the Council alone is em- 
powered to draw up the Congress programme, and that 
the General Secretary be instructed to send the Council 
programme to the Courrier and communicate the foregoing 
resolution to the Paris Committee. Agreed.18! 

Agreed that the balance-sheet to September 1867 be 
appended to the Congress report.1°2 

Citizen Fox was commissioned to inquire about a room 
in Cleveland Hall. 

Agreed that branches that wanted the Congress report 


* The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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Citizen Marx called the attention of the Council to 
a Parliamentary Blue book, “ Reports by Her Majesty's 
Secrataries of Embassy and Legation on the manufac. 
turas and commerce of the countries in which they re- 
side, 1867," af which the following is sn extract :— 
During the first eleven months of 1864 the imports 
into Belgiam of raw cast iron were 7,200 tons, of which 
5.300 were British; in the corresponding period of 
1865 they rose to 18,000 tons, of which 17,000 tons 
were British , and in [866 they rose to 29,590 tons, of 
which 26 800 tana were Britiah. On the other hand, 
the exporte of Helyium cast iron during the first eleven 
months of 1864 amounted to 24,000 rons, 17,200 tons 
af which went to France, and 5,900 tons to England : 
whereas in the corresponding period of 1866 they did 
not amountio mare than 14,000 tons, of which 9,600 
tons were exported to France, and only 24] cons to 
Great Britain. The exports of Belgian rails have also 
fallen from 75,358 tons, during the first eleven months 
of 1864, to 62,744 tone in | 866. 

The follawing is an exact statement, in a tabular 
form, of the quantities of trom and siee! of all sorts im- 
ported inta Belgium from Great Britain, and of Bel- 
gian iron 2nd steel exported to Great Britain during 
the first eleven months of 1866, as compared with the 
corresponding pened of 1864 :— 


Imports ista Belgium from Great Britain. First 
eleven months =tenabendrsrvtererswentirel tear: — 
1866. 14. 
rows. Tom. 
Ore and flings —~ — — — i 
Raw, east. and old iron — 26,211 — 4,296 
Hammered iron (nails, wire, &c.) 103) — 1,777 
Cutngs—- —- — — sa — 2 
Wrought iron — - — 25 — 
Steel in bars, plates and wire — 3,219 — | 227 
Wrought zi - —- — st — Q 


Unchelind, hi § 


Total 31,289 — 8,528 


Exports from Belgium to Great Britain. First 

aleven months 2 

1866. 1864. 

TONS. TONG. 
Ore and filings — _ — 41,768 ~~ 5,555 
Raw, caat, and old iron — 241 — 4920 
Hammered iron (nails, wire,&c.) 6,727 — 9,436 
Castings — — — — 5 — 7 
Wrought iron — _ —_ 12 — 0 
Sieel in bers, plates and wire — 5 — 56 
Wrought steel —  — 3 — 16 — 5 





Total 8,817 — 20,979 

The results may be briefly stated thus :—whereas 
in 1864 (taking the first eleven monihe of the year) 
Belgium ore England with 20,977 tons of iron 
and steel, in [866 she only sent 8,117 tous, whilst the 
exports of British iron and steel to Belgium rose from 
8 528 tons in 1864 to 3! 28H tons in 1566. 

Iz would be recollected that some of the middle 
class newspapers had rag sag raised an outrry about 
the pernicious efacts of the Trades’ Unions, that their 
doings were driving the iron trade from this country 
into the hands of the Belgian fron masters. None of 
the papers that had raised that ontery had even men- 
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in pamphlet form should send an instalment of the 
money.183 

Citizen Fox announced that a Social Science Associa- 
tion had been formed in America. 

The Council then adjourned to July 30. 

Members present: Buckley, Carter, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Fox, Jung, Lessner, Law, Marx, Maurice, Keller, Stepney, 
Williams.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
July 30 


Citizen Carter in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The General Secretary*** reported that Alfred A. Wal- 
ton had written that he was prevented [from] going as a 
delegate by the publication of his book Our Future 
Progress. He sent five shillings to the Congress fund. 

The Coventry ribbon-weavers had inquired about the 
particulars of going to Switzerland with a view of sending 
a special delegate. 

Mr. Kane, the Secretary of the Malleable Iron-Workers, 
was going to try what he could do for the Congress fund. 

The coach-trimmers, The Globe, will consider the ques- 
tion about the Congress fund. 

The Curriers’ Society had consented to entertain a 
deputation on August 1. 

The Eintracht, a German club in Whitechapel, had voted 
10s. to the Congress fund,‘ and the tailors of Bremen had 
sent £4 10s. for the tailors on strike. 

The Polish branch announced by letter that it would 


* Unsigned.-——Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 99-101 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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appoint a Polish exile resident in Switzerland as delegate 
to [the] Congress!85 and contribute according to its means 
to the Congress fund. It sends two years’ contribution. 

Citizen Neal was unanimously elected as a member of 
the Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


France. Citizen Vasseur, the Marseilles correspondent, 
wrote from Fuveau, a coal-mining village about 30 kilo- 
metres from Marseilles, that the capitalists of that place 
were doing all in their power to turn the miners, about 
500 in number, against the International Association. He 
and a few friends did all they could on the other side and 
he would not leave before establishing a branch. Tolain 
had placed the Courrier Francais at his disposal, which 
was a great assiStance. He asked the French Secretary to 
write an encouraging letter to Marseilles to keep the spir- 
its of the members up. 

Citizen Talbot of Caen announced in his letter that 
Longuet was with him, that his branch would send a del- 
egate to Lausanne, and that he would send a guinea for 
the Council.186 

A letter was read from Eugéne Beniére, of Neuville-sur- 
Sa6ne, announcing that a delegate would be sent to Lau- 
Sanne, and that the branch was in favour of the Peace 
Congress. 187 


REPORT OF DEPUTATIONS 


Citizen Fox had made inquiries about the Cleveland 
Coffee-Room. It was only free [on] Wednesdays and could 
be had for half-a-crown a week. 

Citizen Cohn objected, as Wednesday meetings would 
be tantamount to his exclusion, because the committee of 
his society met that night. 
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The question was adjourned. 

Citizen Cohn gave a report of the proceedings of the 
London Trades Council who had [taken] up the entire 
evening with a quarrel between the Council and some 
branches of the Amalgamated Carpenters.’ The meeting 
stood adjourned to August 3, and he volunteered to at- 
tend again. Citizen Hales was appointed to accompany 
him. 

Citizens Hales and Eccarius were appointed to attend the 
curriers’ delegate meeting on August I. 

Citizen Marx gave notice of [a] motion that the Peace 
programme be taken into consideration on the 6th of 
August. 

Citizen Carter gave notice that at the next Council 
[meeting] he would move that four delegates to the Con- 
gress be appointed. The Council then adjourned to Tues- 
day, August 6. 

Members present: Buckley, Carter, Cohn, Dupont, Ec- 
carius, Fox, Gardner, Hales, Keller, Lessner, Marx, Mau- 
rice, Shaw, Zabicki. 

Citizen Isard, a member of the French branch, was au- 
thorised to act as agent of the Association in the United 
States.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
August 6 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The General Secretary*** reported that Citizen Howell 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 101-03 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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had sent 2s. 6d. to the Congress fund and applied for a 
letter of introduction to the Paris members. 

The board of management of the Coventry ribbon-weav- 
ers had referred the subject of sending a delegate to the 
Congress to a meeting of trade delegates which would take 
place in a few days. !89 

The Alliance Cabinet-Makers had written that the pres- 
sure upon their funds had been so great that it was im- 
possible to grant anything for the Congress. The organ- 
builders had sent their annual subscription [of] 2s. ld., 
but could not give anything towards the expenses of the 
Congress. The Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein was going to hold 
a summoned meeting to see what could be done about the 
Congress. The Executive of the Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners had agreed to an annual contribution of £2 
leaving it optional for the branches to affiliate themselves 
separately.!™ The delegate meeting of the Curriers’ So- 
ciety had received the deputation favourably, but, accord- 
ing to a letter of the Secretary, the question would have 
to be submitted to the members for decision. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


France. A letter was read from Citizen Toutain, Condé 
(Calvados), stating that there were only four members 
left, that they had sent 5 fr. to Citizen Fribourg, and that 
[they] would unite with the Caen branch to send a del- 
egate. Citizen Marcheval wrote from Vienne (Isére) that 
the question of sending a delegate was being discussed.!9! 
He stated that he wanted some Congress reports. He 
wanted to go to Annonay and required to show something. 
A letter from Citizen Suire at Nantes announced that the 
Congress reports as well [as] the address and invitation 
to the next congress had been received. Many of the for- 
mer members had not renewed their annual contributions 
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fearing that, as the Association was political, it might get 
them into trouble. It was very difficult to make propa- 
ganda at Nantes. There were many benefit and charitable 
institutions and the people were on the whole very reli- 
gious. Anyone who asked for money to accomplish any- 
thing was looked upon as a rogue. The writer had been 
disparaged by people who had formerly been his as- 
sociates. 

Citizen Dupont stated that with much trouble he had 
succeeded to get the Congress address and programme 
published in the Courrier de l’Europe. He also received 
an invitation for the Council to send a delegate to the co- 
Operative congress to be held at Paris on the 16, 17, and 
18 of the present month. !92 

Citizen Fox announced that he had received an Ad- 
dress from the Labour Congress Committee, U.S., and 
that by this he had discovered that the address he for- 
merly had was wrong. The Chicago WorkfingJman’s Ad- 
vocate had published several parts of our Congress re- 
ports and stated in [an] article on the ensuing Labour Con- 
gress in America that one of the questions to be decided 
was the advisability of sending a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Congress in Europe to prevent the inundations of 
work-people brought over by the capitalists from Europe 
to depreciate the value of labour, and to bring about an 
understanding between the working people of the two 
continents. 193 


DEPUTATIONS 


Citizen Hales stated that he had attended with Citizen 
Cohn the London Trades Council, but that the other busi- 
ness had taken up the whole evening and the question 
of the Congress had not come up for discussion. There 
would be no other meeting before the Congress. 

Citizens Hales and Jung were appointed to attend the 
brass finishers’ meeting next Monday. 
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Citizen Carter proposed, Citizen Yarrow seconded: 

That Citizen Howell be asked to attend the co-operative 
congress at Paris as delegate of the Council and Citizen 
Dupont furnish him with credentials. Unanimously agreed. 

The question about the Cleveland Coffee-Room was 
again adjourned; Mrs. Law volunteered to make inquiries 
whether it could not be had on Tuesdays. Citizen Maurice 
was instructed to inquire about the Franklin Hall. 

Citizen Carter proposed that four delegates be ap- 
pointed and that whatever money might come in should 
be equally divided amongst them and that they should be 
requested to advance the remainder. 

After some discussion the motion was withdrawn. 

Citizen Hales then proposed and Citizen Lessner sec- 
onded: 

That the money be given to the delegates according to 
the number of votes; that is, he who had the highest num- 
ber of votes should receive the first £10 and so in rotation 
as far as the money that might come in would reach. This 
resolution was carried by 7 against 5 votes. 

It was then agreed that four delegates be appointed; 
that the nomination should be proceeded with at once and 
the ballot take place on Tuesday, August 13. Citizens 
Jung, Odger, and Shaw declined to be nominated. The fol- 
lowing were nominated: Citizens Carter, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Fox, Law, and Marx. 

The meeting then adjourned to August 13.* 


INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION** 


The ordinary weekly Council meeting was held last 
Tuesday evening, August 13.*** 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in the form of a clipping, pasted onto p. 104 
of the Minute Book, from The Bee-Hive No. 305, August 17, 1867, 
carrying a report of the General Council meeting of August 13.—Ed. 
*** The words “August 13” are in handwriting.—Ed. 
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Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The General Secretary* reported that he had re- 
ceived notice that the two societies of basket-makers were 
going to have a special meeting, when the question con- 
cerning the delegate to the International Congress would 
be decided.1% The Chelsea branch of the Amalgamated 
Carpenters and Joiners had passed a resolution urging 
upon the Executive Council of that Association the neces- 
sity of taking the votes of all the members for or against 
affiliating the entire body to the International Association. 
The Executive of the Amalgamated Tailors’ Association 
had agreed to propose the affiliation of that association 
as a substantial resolution at the next conference; they 
were not permitted by their rules to grant any assistance 
to the Congress fund. 

The French branch had appointed Citizen Dupont as 
special delegate to the Congress, and the Arbeiter-Bil- 
dungs-Verein!9> would appoint a special delegate in the 
course of the ensuing week. 

The Berlin cigar-makers had sent 25 thalers for the 
tailors on strike. 

Citizen Hales announced that the Elastic Web-Weavers’ 
Associaticn had granted £1 to the Congress fund. 

It was then agreed that the balloting should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Citizen Marx stated that he was not in a position to go 
to the Congress this year, and must therefore withdraw. 

As Citizen Dupont was already appointed by the 
French branch, the ballot simply turned upon which of 
the proposed delegates should have the preference 
in case the means should prove insufficient to send the 
four. 


* Eccarius.—Ed, 
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While the balloting was going on, Citizen Marx called 
attention to the Peace Congress to be held in Geneva.1% 
He said it was desirable that as many delegates as could 
make it convenient should attend the Peace Congress in 
their individual capacity; but that it would be injudicious 
to take part officially as representatives of the Interna- 
tional Association. The International Working Men’s Con- 
gress was in itself a peace congress, as the union of the 
working classes of the different countries must ultimately 
make international wars impossible. If the promoters of 
the Geneva Peace Congress really understood the ques- 
tion at issue they ought to have joined the International 
Association. 

The present increase of the large armies in Europe had 
been brought about by the revolution of 1848; large stand- 
ing armies were the necessary result of the present state 
of society. They were not kept up for international war- 
fare, but to keep down the working classes.19%7 However, 
as there were not always barricades to bombard, and 
working men to shoot, there was sometimes a possibility 
of international quarrels being fomented to keep the sol- 
diery in trim. The peace-at-any-price party would no doubt 
muster strong at the Congress. That party would fain 
leave Russia alone in the possession of the means to make 
war upon the rest of Europe, while the very existence of 
such a power as Russia was enough for all the other 
countries to keep their armies intact. 

It was more than probable that some of the French 
Radicals would avail themselves of the opportunity to 
make declamatory speeches against their own Govern- 
ment, but such would have more effect if delivered at Paris. 

Those who declined putting their shoulders to the wheel 
to bring about a transformation in the relations of labour 
and capital ignored the very conditions of universal peace. 

He ended by proposing, ‘‘That the delegates of the 
Council be instructed not to take any official part in the 
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Peace Congress, and to resist any motion that might be 
brought forward at the Working Men’s Congress tending 
to take an official part’’.!98 

Citizen Keller stated that the delegate of the French 
branch had already received instructions to that effect. 

After some observations by Citizens Fox and Eccarius 
the resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

The result of the ballot was:—Citizen George Eccarius, 
Ist; Peter Fox, 2nd; James Carter, 3rd; Mrs. Law, 4th.” 

On the motion of Mrs. Law it was agreed that the next 
meeting, on Tuesday, August 20th, be held at the Cleve- 
land Hall Coffee-Room. 

The subjects to be discussed are the annual report and 
the Congress programme. 

The meeting then adjourned.* 


INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION** 


The General Council met on Tuesday last, August 20,*** 
in the Cleveland Hall Coffee-Room, where the regular 
Tuesday night’s meetings will be held in future. There 
was a muster of members who have lately devoted their 
energies entirely to the Reform movement; now that the 
bill has become law they will resume their seats at the 
Council board.200 

Citizen Jung occupied the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The General Secretary**** reported that the London 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in the form of a clipping, pasted onto p. 105 
of the Minute Book, from The Bee-Hive No. 306, August 24, 1867, 
carrying a report of the General Council meeting of August 20.—Ed. 
*** The words “August 20” are in handwriting.—Ed. 
**** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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cigar-makers had voted £1 1s. to the Congress fund, and 
the West End ladies’ boot-makers £5. The Coventry rib- 
bon-weavers had appointed a special delegate, and Citi- 
zen Alfred A. Walton, of Brecon, had announced his in- 
tention of representing the National Reform League, of 
which he is the President. 

The Swiss Secretary* announced the formation of a 
branch at Berne.20! 

The French Secretary** read a letter from the miners 
of Fuveau, who have established a branch. He also an- 
nounced that the Rules of the Association had been printed 
in Algiers. 

The Secretary for America*** read a letter from Mr. 
W. J. Jessup, Vice-President and orderly officer of the 
National Labour Union for the state of New York, of 
which the following is an extract: 


“It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge your welcome 
letter and accompanying papers, for which favour please accept 
my most sincere thanks. I have long desired to open correspondence 
with the working men of England, and have written two or three 
letters with that end in view. The Corresponding Secretary of the 
National Labour Union is very dilatory in answering. As an officer 
of the National Labour Union I exceedingly regret that your kindness 
in furnishing report and information relating to the Geneva Congress 
has not been reciprocated on the part of our Corresponding Secre- 
tary, as I hold it as a matter of great importance that the working 
men of both the old and the new countries should be in close com- 
munication in relation to the labour movement, as I believe it will 
prove of mutual benefit to all. I much regret that the day will be 
too far advanced when our national body meets to take action 
upon sending a delegate to the Congress at Lausanne. I would 
much like to see the working men of the United States represented 
therein. I shall take much pleasure in complying with your request 
to inform the Chicago Congress of the assembling of your Congress 
on September 2nd. I shall also take the liberty in making my report 


* Jung.—Ed. 
** Dupont.—Ed. 
*** Fox.—Ed. 
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to that body to read your letter, believing it of sufficient impor- 
tance to make it public. I desire to assure your General Council 
that, having been elected delegate to Chicago from the Working 
Men’s Union of this city,%? I will immediately on my return write 
them full information as to the action taken by the Union, and 
will forward such papers as contain the fullest account of the pro- 
ceedings. My official term as Vice-President will terminate with 
the sitting of the Union. I would like to maintain our correspondence 
in my other official position as President of the New York State 
Working Men’s Assembly, or Corresponding Secretary of the New 
York Working Men’s Union, and will be at al! times happy to 
exchange documents relating to the labour question. I recognise 
the necessity of frequent intercourse between our two bodies, and 
if I hold an official position therein another year, I will do all 
in my power to maintain such intercourse, and will willingly furnish 
any information in my power that you or the General Council may 
desire, or exchange papers or documents of interest. Many of the 
trades of San Francisco are on strike against an increase of hours 
of labour, having been employed on the eight hours’ system the 
past nineteen months.” 


The General Secretary then read his draft of the third 
annual report of the Association, which, with an addi- 
tional paragraph about the action taken by the Council 
respecting international penny postage, and some verbal 
amendments, was agreed to. It appears from this report 
that the British section of the Association had been in- 
creased by the affiliation of ten organised bodies. In 
France, seven new branches have been established, and 
one in Algiers. In Switzerland several trades societies, as 
well as co-operative and political societies, have been 
affiliated. 

The special report of the Secretary for America was 
also agreed to. 

A conversation then arose about some of the Council 
members that were appointed at the last Congress, but 
have not put in an appearance for some time, nor paid 
their annual contributions. 

It was resolved, ‘That the names of all members of the 
Council whose contributions are not paid by Tuesday, 
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August 27th, be struck off the list of Council members.” 
As the evening was too far advanced, the discussion of 
the Congress questions was adjourned to Tuesday next.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
Tuesday, August 27 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The General Secretary*** reported that the United So- 
ciety of Journeyman Curriers had announced their affilia- 
tion and the secretary had paid the entrance fee. The Lon- 
don basket-makers paid their annual contribution and 
12s. 6d. to the Congress fund. 

The balance-sheet was then read, and Citizens Maurice 
and Hales appointed as auditors. 

Upon the proposition of Citizen Fox, seconded by Citi- 
zen Marx, it was resolved that the Congress delegate 
should receive £12. 

Citizen Fox read a letter from the Postmaster-General 
in answer to the memorial sent by the Council, in favour 
of a reduction of international postage. The Postmaster- 
General concurred in the views expressed in that docu- 
ment,203 

The special report of the American Secretary was read 
and adopted.204 


DISCUSSION OF THE CONGRESS QUESTIONS 


The regular payment of contributions was considered to 
be of the utmost importance, as one of the practical means 
to enable the Association to fulfil its functions. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 106-07 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed, 
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Citizen Hales thought the Council should depend less 
on trades unions and enter more into a general propa- 
ganda to attract the foremost thinkers in the various local- 
ities. 

Citizen Fox thought we have local agents in various 
places. 

Citizen Carter maintained that with the exception of our 
interference in strikes we had done nothing and neglected 
everything regarding the practical application of the great 
principles of the Association. 

Citizen Fox mentioned that it was owing to the Inter- 
national that the Polish question had been kept alive. 

Citizen Odger said we required discussions upon the 
most important questions of the day to attract public no- 
tice and make our meetings more entertaining, which would 
increase our funds and enable us to carry out our prin- 
ciples. There was not sufficient publicity at present. 

Citizen Marx was rather against turning our Association 
into a debating club. We had made considerable progress 
abroad and had obtained a good standing in France. For 
weeks together none of the British members, except Fox, 
Shaw, Carter, and Buckley, had come near us. He was not 
against discussing great questions. 

Citizen Odger thought special meetings might be held 
for particular questions. 

Carter, Mistress Law, Hales, and Fox spoke in favour 
of debates. 

It was then proposed that a special meeting be held on 
Thursday to discuss the second question, which was 
agreed to.* 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
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[SPECIAL MEETING ]|* 


At the special meeting the balance-sheet was adopted. 

Citizen Walton and Citizen Swann, the provincial del- 
egates announced at former meetings, were present. 

Citizen Walton paid the entrance fee and the annual 
contribution of the National Reform League, and Citizen 
Tatschky the contribution of the Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein. 

[Cit. Fox entered into a lengthy statement about the Bank 
Charter Act and the Currency Laws and Citizen Walton 
made some remarks upon the general questions of credit. 
As there was no eagerness manifested to enter upon the 
real merits of the question respecting the funds of trades 
societies, the meeting terminated with a few good wishes 
for the success of the deliberations of the Congress by 
Citizen Shaw who occupied the chair.]** 

This version was rejected on the motion of Citizen Fox 
and the following substituted by himself: 

Citizen Fox spoke on the credit question and in a lengthy 
statement showed that the currency laws of Great Britain 
impeded the growth of popular credit associations in these 
islands. 

Citizen Walton spoke on the general subject of credit. 


No one else took part in the discussion and the meeting 
adjourned.*** 


COUNCIL MEETING**** 
September 17 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 
The Minutes of the two previous meetings were read. 


* No heading and no date. The meeting was held on August 29. 
The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 107 of the Minute Book. 
—Ed. 

** This paragraph is crossed out in the Minute Book.—Ed. 

*** Unsigned.—Ed. 
**** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 108-09 of the Minute 
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Citizen Fox objected to the version given of the discus- 
sion on the second Congress question. 

After a good deal of discussion Citizen Fox handed a 
written statement to the Secretary to be substituted for 
the version given by the Secretary, which was agreed to, 
and the Minutes confirmed. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY* 


The French polishers had sent their annual contribution; 
the Lynn carpenters and joiners had sent 9s. 9d. in postage 
stamps demanding [the] Rules and cards; the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers, Liverpool,** in delegate 
meeting assembled, had voted a guinea a year to the funds 
of the International Association and wanted to know whom 
to send the money to; the house painters, Birmingham, had 
sent their adhesion enclosing a post-office order of 19s. 7d. 
as entrance fee and annual contribution. 

Citizen Jung announced that a new paper, La Liberté, 
had been started in Belgium, the editorial staff of which 
had asked for literary contributions, offering to insert any- 
thing that might be of interest to the Association.2% 

Citizen Shaw objected to the manner in which Citizen 
Fox had rendered the reports of the American Labour Con- 
gress in the Bee-Hive making it appear as if our corre- 
spondent was the correspondent of the Bee-Hive.207 

After a good deal of discussion the matter [was] dropped. 

Upon the proposition of Citizen Eccarius it was agreed 
that £2, the remainder of the balance due to R. Cottam, 
should be paid. 

It was further agreed that two quires of the Bee-Hive of 
Saturday, September 14, and two quires of Saturday, Sep- 
tember 21, be purchased for the use of the Council.*8 


* Eccarius.—Ed. 
** Here the words ‘had sent their adhesion” are crossed out in 
the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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As the time was too far advanced to hear the report of 
the Congress delegate, the meeting adjourned to Tuesday, 
September 24. 

Members present: Buckley, Carter, Cohn, Eccarius, Fox, 
Hales, Jung, Lessner, Marx, Shaw, Zabicki.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
September 24 


Citizen Odger in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

A delegate from the French polishers announced his 
presence. 

The Secretary of the Liverpoo) Cigar-Makers announced 
by letter the affiliation of that body, and also that he had 
sent a P.O.O. payable to R. Shaw to 18, Bouverie St., which 
had not come to hand. 

Citizen Fox consented to make inquiries. 

Citizen Eccarius gave an account of his mission to Lau- 
sanne and the proceedings of the Peace Congress at 
Geneva.209 

Citizen Lessner spoke about the indecorous behaviour of 
some of the delegates at Lausanne. He stated that the Con- 
gress had been really representative. The Minutes would be 
published in full in the French language at the expense of 
the French-speaking delegates. 

A vote of thanks to the delegates [was passed]. 

In consequence of the announcement that the Congress 
had voted ld. per member a year to the central fund, Citi- 
zen Fox raised the question whether it would not be ad- 
visable to abolish the 5s. entrance fee for societies.?10 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 109-11 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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Citizens Eccarius, Odger, Marx were* against the aboli- 
tion. 

Citizen Shaw gave notice of [a] motion to abolish the 
shilling contribution of delegates to the Council from af- 
filiated societies. 

Citizen Fox gave notice to call the attention of the Coun- 
cil to Eccarius’s reports of the Congress in the Times. 

Citizen Marx gave notice to call the attention of the 
Council to a letter addressed by Citizen Fox to Ph. Becker 
of Geneva with a view to ascertain its purport.?!! 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Upon the proposition of Citizen Hales, it was unanimous- 
ly agreed not to appoint a standing president.2?2 

Upon the proposition of Citizen Shaw, it was unanimous- 
ly [agreed] that the functions hitherto performed by the 
financial secretary should be transferred to the general 
secretary and the office of financial secretary abolished. 

The following were appointed as officers without a dis- 
sentient voice: R. Shaw, treasurer; J. George Eccarius, gen- 
eral secretary; Eugéne Dupont, secretary for France; Karl 
Marx for Germany; Zabicki for Poland; Hermann Jung for 
Switzerland; James Carter for Italy; Peter Fox for America; 
Paul Lafargue for Spain. 

On account of the constant absence of Citizen Besson, 
the late Secretary for Belgium, the appointment of a secre- 
tary for Belgium was postponed.?18 

Citizen Cohn, the delegate of the London Cigar-Makers’ 
Association, stated that by economical management his 
society had succeeded in accumulating a fund amounting 
to about £2,000 which was deposited in the savings-bank 
at an annual interest of 21!/, per cent. They thought that 
money might be applied more beneficially and they wanted 


* Here the words “of a contrary opinion” are crossed out in 
the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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to know how. He submitted the question to the Council 
with a view to being taken into consideration and that the 
Council might give some advice in the matter and state 
its opinion whether it was possible to devise a scheme to 
put the money to a better purpose. 

The committee had offered a price of two guineas for 
the best essay upon the best means to apply the funds of 
the association. This was confined to the members of the 
association but they wanted the advice of the Council too. 
The time fixed for the examination of the essays was Feb- 
ruary 1868. 

Citizen Hinton (a citizen of the United States) inquired 
how he could aid the efforts of the International Associa- 
tion on his return home. He thought it was high time that 
the Americans should give up their somewhat narrow 
movement which was confined to national limits. He 
thought with proper management the moral weight of the 
American Republic might be gained for the support of 
struggling democracy in Europe. He would do his best to 
bring about a co-operation that would have such an effect 
and he would also endeavour to get an American delegation 
to the next International Working Men’s Congress. He stig- 
matised the attacks of the Times against the American 
Labour Congress and stated there was no foundation for 
the assertion made in the Times respecting immigration 
from Europe.?!4 

After several propositions and a good deal of discussion 
the question as to the special powers to be entrusted to 
Citizen Hinton was postponed. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:30 o'clock. 

Members present: Buckley, Cohn, Eccarius, Fox, Hales, 
Jung, Mrs. Law, Lessner, Marx, Maurice, Shaw, Zabicki. 

H. JUNG, Chairman* 
J. G. ECCARIUS, Secretary 


* H. Jung was in the chair at the meeting of October 1, at which 
the said Minutes were confirmed.—Ed. 
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Council members appointed by the Congress with power 
to add to their number: Besson, Buckley, Carter, Dell, Du- 
pont, Eccarius, Fox, Harriet Law, Hales, Howell, Jung, 
Lucraft, Lessner, Lassassie, Lafargue, Lawrence, Marx, 
Morgan, Maurice, Odger, Shaw, Stainsby, Williams, Wal- 
ton, Weston, Yarrow, Zabicki. 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
October | 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The General Secretary** read a letter from Birmingham, 
the writer of which asked for the addresses of the Continent- 
al secretaries for the Rev. Neil to transmit peace addresses. 

The Council took no action upon the matter. 

A letter was read from the tailors of Cologne asking for 
the Rules of the English Tailors’ Association and little ad- 
vice for the guidance of a tailors’ congress to be held on the 
14th of October at Leipzig to establish an amalgamation.2!5 

The Secretary was instructed to answer officially. 

The Secretary reported that Mr. Potter had sent a bill 
charging 2d. a copy for 100 Bee-Hives. 

Citizen Fox volunteered to try and get the charge re- 
duced to trade price. 

Citizen Fox reported that Mr. Miall was in possession 
of the letter from the Liverpool cigar-makers containing 
a post-office order, but would only give it up to some 
authorised officer. 

Citizen Eccarius was ordered to go and get it. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 112-13 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius,—Ed. 
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Citizens Maurice and Eccarius nominated Mr. Newberry 
to become a member of the Council. 

Citizen Fox announced that the question of the affiliation 
of the boot-closers had been postponed for a fuller meeting. 

Citizen Fox asked leave to postpone the consideration of 
Citizen Eccarius’s correspondence in the Times. 

Citizen Marx preferred postponing his question respect- 
ing Citizen Fox’s letter to Ph. Becker.2!6 

Resolved that the Bee-Hives, containing the annual re- 
port and balance-sheet2!’ to [be] sent to the metropolitan 
societies, be directed and brought to the next meeting. 

Upon the proposition of Citizen Fox, seconded by Citizen 
Lessner, it was unanimously resolved to give credentials 
to Citizen Hinton of America. 

Citizen Fox gave notice that on an early day he would 
call attention to the relations of the Bee-Hive towards the 
Council. 

On account of Citizen Shaw’s absence the motion stand- 
ing in his name was adjourned.* 

Members present: Eccarius, Fox, Hales, Jung, Lafargue, 
Lessner, Marx, Zabicki. 

Chairman** 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING*** 
October 8 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 


firmed. 
The General Secretary**** reported that the Secretary 


* See p. 161 of the present volume.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 113-15 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*+** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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of the Birmingham Trades Council had applied for the 
Rules of the Association. He had sent some copies of the 
Address and Provisional Rules.?18 

Mr. Hillam of Lynn had applied for nine cards and Rules 
for the 9s. 9d. sent the other day. He sent the names of 
nine men belonging to various trades as candidates to be- 
come members. The affiliation of the Trades branch was 
not yet decided upon. 

Mr. Arthur Miall would only give up the letter on con- 
dition that the Secretary signed a paper to make himself 
responsible for the £3 10s. owing for rent and gas, which 
condition the Secretary did not comply with. 

Citizen Shaw undertook to try and get the letter. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Isard sent a letter from New York stating that 
he had many influential men but none were serious about 
the International except Mr. Jessup. Writing letters to the 
others was labour in vain. He had been present at a States’ 
delegate meeting of the National Labour Union where he 
and Citizen Drury, another member of the French branch, 
had been well received. Both had spoken and laid the an- 
nexed propositions upon the table. He asked for credentials 
both for himself and Citizen Drury.?!9 

Upon the proposition [of] Citizen Fox, seconded by Citi- 
zen Dupont, it was agreed to send him credentials, annul* 
and Congress reports. 

Citizen Lafargue read a Spanish letter from a Spaniard 
who had read something about the Congress of Lausanne. 
The writer was very enthusiastic for the working classes. 
In Madrid he had effected an alliance between the students 
and the working men. He had travelled over all Europe 


* See pp. 292-303 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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and was conscious that much was to be done in Spain but 
the country was too much agitated at present. There was 
good material in Catalonia, Aragon, and Castile. He would 
persevere and encounter a martyr’s fate if need be. 

Citizen Fox announced that he had received the Amer- 
ican papers but had not read them yet. The Work{ing]- 
man’s Advocate of Chicago contained a full report. 

Citizen Marx announced that a member of the Associa- 
tion, Citizen Liebknecht, had been returned to the North 
German Parliament by the working men of Saxony.220 He 
was the only member that had dared to attack Bismarck’s 
war policy, for which he had been invited by the Arbeiter- 
Bildungs-Verein—a Schulze-Delitzsch society—to receive 
the acknowledgements of the working men for his serv- 
ices.* 

Citizen Fox introduced the motion of which he had given 
notice at [the] last meeting condemning the reports sent 
by Citizen Eccarius from Lausanne to the Times, and sup- 
ported it in a speech of considerable length; Citizen Carter 
supported and stated that he considered it the duty of any 
Council member who had a stigma cast upon him to re- 
sign. He then announced his resignation as Italian Secretary 
and member of the Council and left the room. 

Citizen Shaw also concurred in Fox’s view and thought** 
it wrong that reports had been sent to the Times.*** 

Citizens Marx, Jung, Lafargue, and Zabicki opposed it. 

Citizen Hales moved a more general resolution which 
Fox preferred to his own, to which Citizen Marx moved 
the order of the day as an amendment, which was carried 
against two.??! 


* Here the following words are crossed out in the Minutes: “Cit. 
Fox then brought on his charge against Cit. Eccarius on account of 
his report of the Lausanne Congress in the Times.”—Ed. 
** Here the words “the reports ought to have’ are crossed 
cut.—Ed. 


*** Here the words “instead of sending them to” are crossed 
out.—Ed. 
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The Council then adjourned. 

Members present: Buckley, Carter, Eccarius, Fox, Hales, 
Jung, Lafargue, Lessner, Marx, Maurice, Shaw, Stepney, 
Zabicki.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
October 22 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary*** announced that the Cheltenham 
cordwainers had sent 2s. 6d. towards the Congress fund. 

Citizen Shaw read a letter from Miall demanding money 
before Wednesday to stop prosecution. The letter contain- 
ing the post-office order from the Liverpool cigar-makers 
had been cut open and pasted together again by Mr. Miall. 

It was agreed to pay Mr. Miall 10s. and the Secretary 
was instructed to answer his letter which contained in- 
sinuations against the members of the Council. 

Citizen Jung read a letter from Lausanne asking for a 
loan to liquidate some debts incurred by the section as a 
co-operative association.222 

Citizen Jung was instructed to answer the letter and to 
state that the Council [was] unable to render any assist- 
ance. 

Citizen Marx read some extracts from the stenographic 
reports of the North German Parliament. Mr. Liebknecht, 
a member of the Association, had delivered a speech in 
favour of the abolition of standing armies and the intro- 
duction of popular armaments, and subjecting Bismarck’s 
conduct in the Luxemburg affair to a severe criticism.223 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 115-16 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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It was then agreed that the Secretary should summon 
all the members of the Council appointed by the Lausanne 
Congress. 

The issuing of the plenary powers of delegation de- 
manded by Citizens Isard and Drury in the United States 
was postponed. 

It was agreed that in future no extra charge should be 
made for cards of membership. 

The resolution requiring the delegates of affiliated so- 
cieties to take out cards of membership was rescinded.224 

It was unanimously agreed that the money voted to Citi- 
zen Maurice for the use of his room be paid as soon as 
possible. 

The meeting adjourned at half past ten. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Hales, Jung, Less- 
ner, Marx, Maurice, Shaw, Stepney, Zabicki.* 


October 29** 


Citizen Shaw was unanimously elected to the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary*** reported that having no addresses of 
the members of the Council he had written to five only. 
Citizen Howell had answered and promised that he would 
put in [an] appearance at the next meeting. 

He read a letter from Mr. Miall containing an apology for 
his insinuations in the last [one], and a statement that 
[he] should consider himself entitled to open the letters of 
the Council though it was unlawful. 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** No heading. The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 116-17 
of the Minute Book.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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Citizen Jung read letters from Digne (Basses-Alpes) and 
Bonneville, the writers of which asked [for the] Rules as 
they intended to establish branches of the Association. 

It was proposed by Citizen Lessner, and seconded by 
Citizen Hales, and unanimously carried that Citizen Jung 
write to Lausanne to inquire about the Minutes of the late 
Congress. 

The Secretary was instructed to ascertain the price of 
printing 1,000 copies of the Rules of the Association. 

Mr. Bradnick was unanimously accepted as delegate 
from the Elastic Web-Weavers’ Association. 

Mr. Weston, through the medium of Mr. Hales, apolo- 
gised for his absence and promised to come in future. 

It was proposed that the present secretaries should, in- 
cluding the General Secretary, form the Standing Com- 
mittee. Carried. 

Citizen Fox stated that we required constant information 
about the labour movement in the United States and [that] 
the best mode to get it would be to get our correspondents 
Wholly and Jessup to furnish us with newspapers. Wher- 
ever a social movement takes place, Jessup gets papers 
from all parts of the country. Jessup was a tried man. He 
doubted that Wholly would turn out to be equally good. 
If he was and our funds run short we might confine our- 
selves to one. But at present we ought to enter into ar- 
rangements with both. We should have to send papers in 
return, but what? He thought the weekly Bee-Hive, the 
fortnightly Cooperator, and the Industrial Partnership 
Record225 would answer the purpose. They would amount 
to 4s. 4d. a month. 

Citizen Jung said he was ready to second the proposition 
but before doing so he wanted to know what use was going 
to be made of the papers we should receive. 

Citizen Fox was willing to have that question settled 
first. 

Citizen Hales spoke in favour of the scheme. He thought 
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it was the business of the Council to get the information 
to supply it to the Continent. 

The Council adjourned at half past ten. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Fox, Hales, Jung, 
Lessner, Mrs. Law, Marx, Maurice, Shaw, Stepney, Za- 
bicki.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 


November 5 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

It was agreed to have a thousand copies of [the] Rules 
printed.*** 

The Secretary was instructed to have the bill sent by 
Mr. George Potter, charging for more than double the num- 
ber of Bee-Hives received, rectified. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A letter was read from Locle apologising for the delay 
caused in printing the Congress reports. It stated that the 
resolutions were ready and should be sent. 

The Geneva papers had stated that the Council of the 
Reform League had passed a resolution in favour of Fenian- 
ism and that the government had commenced a prosecu- 
tion against its authors.226 

The college authorities of Locle had fallen out with Pro- 
fessor Guillaume; he [is] in danger of losing his place. 

Lyons. The old branch had divided itself into two. The 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 117-20 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
*** See p. 182 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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one party was in favour of taking an active part in political 
affairs, the other was of a different opinion. The writer 
considered Schettel a good soldier but not a general. Palix 
is secretary of the new branch. A third branch has formed 
itself at Lyons under the title of Independent Group. It 
desires to correspond directly with the Council and re- 
quires [the] Rules. They will send their contributions to- 
gether with the other branches. 

Rouen. A letter [was read] announcing that 60 new mem- 
bers had been admitted. 

Marseilles. A letter [was read] announcing a Satis- 
factory increase, and the establishment of a bureau at Mar- 
seilles. Vasseur has been attacked by the clerical journals 
since his return from the Congress. Will send their contri- 
butions on the last day of the year. 

Geneva. The Carpenters’ Society has amalgamated its 
benefit fund with the International Association, the same 
as the joiners. The plasterers have amalgamated their fund 
in like manner. 

Chaux-de-Fonds. More groups of co-operative watch- 
makers have been formed under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation. Also a society of mainspring-makers, They will all 
pay contributions to the General Council. 

The title of the third Lyonnese group gave rise to some 
conversation. 

Citizen Jung was instructed to advise the adoption of a 
more neutral title. 

Citizen Fox announced his intention to resign his Amer- 
ican secretaryship to free his relation with the Bee-Hive. 
Had the Council possessed funds to pay him for his trouble 
it would have been better that his articles should have 
come from the Association. But as the Council could not 
pay, he must do it in the service of the Bee-Hive. He had 
some Council members on his side; his aim was to widen 
the platform of the Bee-Hive, and [he] must disregard the 
majority of the Council if it should be against him. 
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Citizen Jung said it was anything but handsome on Fox’s 
part to have availed himself of his position as American 
Secretary to obtain information and enter into relations 
and now to tell the Council: You are too poor to pay me, 
I go to the Bee-Hive. 

Citizen Marx said we ought to have used more precau- 
tion in the first instance. We ought to have entered into an 
agreement about our reports. They now appeared inside 
amongst the miscellaneous news. Fox had only been at- 
tacked about one passage in the American Congress re- 
port.* There was no other fault committed. We had nothing 
to do with Fox’s articles unless he wrote against us. 

Citizen Shaw had never heard anybody blame Fox for 
writing for the Bee-Hive except the Congress report al- 
ready mentioned which had done the Association some in- 
jury. Had the Council asked the Bee-Hive directors whether 
they would pay us for our reports, they might have done 
so. He was sorry for what had taken place. 

Citizen Fox gave notice of the following motion: 

That this Council directs its American Secretary to cor- 
respond with Mr. J. C. Wholly, President of the National 
Labour Union, Washington D.C., and to send him the week- 
ly Bee-Hive, the bi-monthly Manchester Cooperator, and 
monthly Industrial Partnership Record, praying him in re- 
turn therefor to send the Chicago Workingman’s Advocate 
and any other working-class journals which are of a na- 
ture to give the General Council the information which it 
desires to have concerning the working-class cause in 
America. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Fox, How- 
ell, Jung, Lessner, Mrs. Law, Marx, Maurice, Shaw, Step- 
ney.** 


* See p. 159 of the present volume.—Ed, 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
November 12 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Secretary** read a letter from Mr. George Potter 
concerning the number of Bee-Hives, of the 14th and 2Ist 
of September, sent to the office of the Association. 

The matter was left in the hands of the Secretary to deal 
with. 

Fox’s letter. A long letter was read from P. Fox reaffirm- 
ing his resignation as American Secretary and making some 
charges against the conduct of the chairman of the last 
meeting, the silent endorsement of the said conduct on the 
part of the Council members, and repudiating the state- 
ments made by Citizen Jung at that meeting. 

Citizen Jung said that he had told Citizen Fox to his 
face what he had considered wrong and he ought to have 
replied then. 

The members present were of opinion that what had 
taken place at the last meeting did not justify such a letter 
as that sent by Citizen Fox. 

It was agreed to refer the matter to the Standing Com- 
mittee,227 

Citizen Jung stated that the working men of Geneva 
had held a mass meeting and adopted an address to the 
Italians calling upon them to rise en masse. A concert had 
also been given for the benefit of the Garibaldi fund.228 

The engravers of Geneva were announced to be on strike. 

Several professors were making arrangements for the 
establishment of a free school in connection with the Asso- 
ciation, where mathematics, geometry, and book-keeping 
should be taught. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 120 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 


** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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Citizen Morgan proposed Mad. Huleck as a member of 
the Council. 

Citizen Jung proposed and Citizen Lessner seconded that 
the Fenian question be discussed on Tuesday, November 19. 
Unanimously carried.2”9 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, La- 
fargue, Lessner, Maurice, Morgan, Shaw. 

The first copy of the Congress Minutes29 was received. 
Also three papers from Mr. Jessup in America: the Work- 
[ing]man[’s] Advocate, Chicago, the Welcome Workman, 
Philadelphia, and the Pittsburgh Weekly Advocate. 

Read and adopted on December 17. 

H. JUNG 
G. ECCARIUS 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL AND MEMBERS 
AND FRIENDS OF THE ASSOCIATION* 
November 19 


Citizen Weston was unanimously elected to take the 
chair. 

The Secretary** read the resolution from the Minutes of 
the previous Council meeting, fixing the order of the day 
for the 19th, [it] being the discussion of the Fenian question. 

The Chairman said: I think the Council has acted wisely 
in determining the discussion of this question at this time, 
and I have no doubt that it will receive the attention it 
merits. 

He then called upon Citizen Jung to open the discus- 
sion.*** 

Mr. Jung said: When I proposed that this question should 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 121-22 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
*** Here a newspaper clipping is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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be discussed I thought an expression of opinion on the part 
of the Council of this Association was desirable. I am no 
abettor of physical force movement, but the Irish have no 
other means to make an impression. Many people seem to 
be frightened at the term “physical force’ in this country, 
yet even English agitations are not free from its influence. 
The Reform League has accomplished much by way of 
moral force, but it was only under a threat that physical 
force might be resorted to on the occasion of the Hyde 
Park meetings#! that the Government gave way. I should 
be sorry to find the working men of this country go wrong 
upon this question. They have been right upon every other. 
The Irish require more than simple reform. Some en- 
deavours have been made to divert the attention of the 
work-people of this country with regard to the Fenians. 
While they are denounced as murderers, Garibaldi is held 
up as a great patriot; and have no lives been sacrificed in 
Garibaldi’s movement? The Irish have the same right to 
revolt as the Italians, and the Italians have not exhibited 
greater courage than the Irish. I may not agree with the 
particular way in which the Irish manifest their resistance, 
but they deserve to be free. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Lessner said: Our Association is not confined to any 
particular nationality; we are of all nations, and the Irish 
question concerns us as much as any other. In the course 
of twenty years the Irish population has dwindled down 
from eight millions to five and a half millions, and this 
decline is in consequence of the British rule. No country 
can be prosperous with a declining population. Ireland 
declines at a rapid rate, and the Irish have a right to revolt 
against those who drive them out of their country; the 
English would do the same if any foreign power oppressed 
them in a similar manner. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Dupont: The Council would be wanting in its duty 
if it remained indifferent to the Irish cause. What is 
Fenianism? Is it a sect or a party whose principles are 
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opposed to ours? Certainly not. Fenianism is the vindica- 
tion by an oppressed people of its right to social and polit- 
ical existence. The Fenian declarations leave no room for 
doubt in this respect. They affirm the republican form of 
government, liberty of conscience, no State religion, the 
produce of labour to the labourer, and the possession of 
the soil to the people. What people could abjure such prin- 
ciples? Only blindness and bad faith can support the con- 
trary. We hear that those whom the English law is going to 
strike down for their devotedness to such a cause are ex- 
claiming: ‘‘We are proud to die for our country and for 
republican principles.” Let us see of what value the re- 
proaches are that are addressed to the Fenians by the Eng- 
lish would-be liberators. Fenianism is not altogether wrong, 
they say, but why not employ the legal means of meetings 
and demonstrations by the aid of which we have gained 
our Reform Bill? I avow that it is hardly possible to restrain 
one’s indignation at hearing such arguments. What is the 
use Of talking of legal means to a people reduced to the 
lowest state of misery from century to century by English 
oppression—to people who emigrate by thousands, to obtain 
bread, from all parts of the country? Is not this Irish emi- 
gration to America by millions the most eloquent legal 
protest? Having destroyed all—life and liberty—be not 
surprised that nothing should be found but hatred to the 
oppressor. Is it well for the English to talk of legality and 
justice to those who on the slightest suspicion of Fenianism 
are arrested and incarcerated, and subjected to physical and 
mental tortures*32 which leave the cruelties of King 
Bomba,* of whom the would-be liberators talked so much, 
far behind? A citizen of Manchester, whose domicile was 
invaded by constables, asked one of them to show his 
warrant. “Here is my warrant,” he replied, drawing a pistol 
from his pocket. This shows the conduct of the English 


* Ferdinand II.—Ed. 
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Government towards the Irish. Without having right on 
their side, such conduct is enough to provoke and justify 
resistance. The English working men who blame the 
Fenians commit more than a fault, for the cause of both 
peoples is the same; they have the same enemy to defeat— 
the territorial aristocracy and the capitalists. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Morgan thought it was rather unfortunate that the 
Irish had chosen the name of Fenians, which many English- 
men considered synonymous with all that is bad. Had they 
simply called themselves Republicans, they would have 
shut up at once all those Englishmen who profess to be in 
favour of Republicanism. Englishmen as a rule did not look 
as favourably upon things in their own country as in other 
countries. They applauded insurrection abroad, but de- 
nounced it in Ireland. Deeds that would be considered as 
heroism if committed in France, in Italy, or in Poland, 
would be stigmatised as crimes in Ireland. The Irish had 
every reason to have recourse to physical force. Moral 
suasion had never been used towards them by the British 
Government; it had always applied to the robe and the 
musket. The English ought at least to look as favourably 
upon the Irish as upon the Italians. Were they treated in 
the same manner by a foreign power they would revolt 
sooner than the Irish. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Lucraft said the question was not whether the Irish 
were justified in using physical force, but whether they 
could do any good by it. He thought they could not. He 
thought it rather strange that the Irish of London, for in- 
stance, had not made common cause with the English and 
Scotch in the reform agitation. 

Mr. Weston thought the word Fenianism meant the heat 
produced by centuries of oppression, and the hatred engen- 
dered by it, which could not be cured by the concessions of 
reform which the English demanded for themselves. A 
government that had trampled upon the rights of a people 
could never be reached by moral suasion, but by physical 
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force resistance. In England there was no need of bludg- 
eons, but in Ireland moral force had not [had] fair play. 
The rescue of the Fenian prisoners at Manchester was an 
exact duplicate affair of the rescue that was now attempted 
by the British Government of the prisoners held in Abyssi- 
nia.233 If killing was murder to rescue prisoners in Man- 
chester, it was murder in Abyssinia; if it was wrong in one 
place it was wrong in the other. The crime of starving the 
Irish was far greater than the accidental killing of one man 
in trying to rescue the Fenian prisoners. He did not believe 
in the justice of the law. The laws were made and admin- 
istered by hostile partisans, and there was a possibility of 
finding an innocent man guilty. He thought Ireland had 
been governed with more heartlessness than any other 
country, and he was glad that the Irish question had come 
uppermost. The democracy of the sister kingdoms must 
take the matter up and redress the wrong. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. William Parks said that the Irish in Ireland, in Amer- 
ica, and in England were all of one opinion,—they wanted 
Ireland for the Irish, and to govern themselves. 

Citizen Jayet argued in a speech of some length that 
physical force resistance was a bounden duty for every 
people who was oppressed by tyrants, were they of home 
or foreign origin, and showed that this was laid down as a 
maxim in the constitution of the French Convention, of 
which Robespierre had been a leading member.* 

Upon the proposition of Dr. Marx, the discussion was 
adjourned to Tuesday next.** 

Upon the proposition of Citizen Lucraft, it was agreed 
after some discussion, and the Standing Committee with 
the chairman of the meeting were instructed, to draw up a 


* Jayet’s speech is recorded in handwriting. —Ed. 

** Here the following sentence is crossed out: “The Standing 
Committee was instructed to draw up a memorial to the Home Sec- 
retary on behalf of the Fenian prisoners now under sentence of 
death at Manchester.” The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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memorial to the Home Secretary concerning the Fenian 
prisoners under sentence of death at Manchester and pre- 
sent it to a special meeting of the Council for adoption on 
Wednesday, November 20.* 


SPECIAL MEETING** 
November 20, at the Office 16, Castle St., East W. 


Citizen Weston in the chair. 
The following memorial proposed by the Standing Com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted: 


MEMORIAL OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION?™ 


To the Right Hon. Gathorne-Hardy, her Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State. 

The memorial of the undersigned, representing working 
men’s associations in all parts of Europe, showeth: 

That the execution of the Irish prisoners condemned to 
death at Manchester will greatly impair the moral influence 
of England upon the European Continent. The execution of 
the four prisoners resting upon the same evidence and the 
same verdict which, by the free pardon of Maguire, have 
been officially declared, the one false, the other erroneous, 
will bear the stamp not of a judicial act, but of political 
revenge. But even if the verdict of the Manchester jury and 
the evidence it rests upon had not been tainted by the Brit- 
ish Government itself, the latter would now have to choose 
between the blood-handed practices of old Europe and the 








* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 122-23 of the Minute 
Book. —Ed. 
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magnanimous humanity of the young Transatlantic Re- 
public. 

The commutation of the sentence for which we pray will 
be an act not only of justice, but of political wisdom. 

By order of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association, 


CHAIRMAN 
SECRETARY for America 
és ” France 
” Germany 
Switzerland 
Spain 
m Poland 
Holland 
Belgium 


J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Hon. Gen. Secretary 


Citizen R. Shaw was appointed unanimously as American 
Secretary. 

Members present: Eccarius, Dupont, Jung, Lafargue, 
Marx, Maurice, Shaw, Weston, Lessner. 


H, JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


Read and adopted December 17. 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
November 26 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 
Resumption of the debate on the Fenian question. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 124-25 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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Citizen Marx stated that he would give up his parole in 
favour of Citizen Fox. 

Citizen Fox, in [a] long speech, stated that the Irish 
under the leadership of D. O’Connell had been the origina- 
tors of moral force agitation, but that the English Govern- 
ment had forced them to change their tactics; that in 
consequence of the absence of political life in this country, 
Fenianism had drifted into open hostility towards England; 
that Fenianism was the vindication of the Irish nationality 
in the face of the English, and that the Irish oligarchy, 
unlike the aristocracies of other countries, was anti-nation- 
al. That the unsettled state of Ireland was a constant dan- 
ger to the relations between England and America, and that 
Irish influence in the States was prejudicial to the British 
working men who emigrated to America, and that the Irish 
question also prevented England from taking her proper 
stand upon the Polish question. The English dominion over 
Ireland was as ruinous as the Austrian dominion over Italy. 
He concluded by moving [the following] resolution: 

“That this meeting desires that a settled peace and amity 
between the British and the Irish nations should be substi- 
tuted for the war of seven hundred years between Eng- 
lishry and Irishry; and with a view to that end this meet- 
ing exhorts the friends of Irish nationality to bring their 
cause before the British people and advises the latter to 
accord an unprejudiced hearing to the arguments advanced 
on behalf of Ireland’s right to autonomy.”’235 

Citizen Yarrow seconded the resolution and endorsed 
what Citizen Fox had stated regarding American affairs. 

Citizen Cohn thought there was a difference between 
England [and] Austria. Ireland was on the road to America 
and might interfere with British commerce if it came into 
other hands. 

After some conversation in which the Chairman, Citizens 
Marx, Eccarius, Weston, and Jung took part, it was agreed 
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upon the proposition of Citizen Cohn that the resolution 
be referred to the Standing Committee.236 
The meeting then adjourned.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 


December 17237 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meetings were severally 
read and confirmed. 

A letter was read from Jos. Hart, Goswell Road, desiring 
to become a member. 

Citizen Jung volunteered to see him. 

Citizen Marx proposed and Citizen Maurice seconded 
that the Rules be printed, Citizen Marx offering to advance 
the money if not [enough] should come in.238 Carried. 

Citizen Jung read a letter from Paris stating that the 
Committee had decided to clear up the debt of last year. 
Counting 300 members, their obligation would amount to 
£4 12s. Deducting £2 10s. for expenses incurred, they hoped 
the Council would not object to taking £2. They wished to 
have it brought before the Council and to have an early 
answer. They would then try to collect some money and 
send it as soon [as] possible. 

It was agreed that the Council*** had power to abate the 
amount due, and Citizen Shaw undertook to inform the 
French Secretary of it. 

Citizen Jung also announced that the engravers of Ge- 
neva had joined the Association. 


* Here the following sentence is struck out: ‘Members present: 
Eccarius, Jung, Mrs. Law, Lessner, Marx, Maurice, Shaw.” Un- 
signed.—Ed. 

** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 125 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 

*** Further the words “could not” are crossed out in the Minute 


Book.—Ed. 
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The Secretary was then called upon to read the resolu- 
tion respecting the Fenian question proposed by Citizen 
Fox.* 

The resolution having been read, Citizen Jung said that 
he wished to say a few words before the question was 
entertained. He said it was desirable that Citizen Fox 
should be present and to enable him to do so, he would 
retract what he had said about Fox having committed a 
dishonest act, and he moved that the consideration of the 
resolution be postponed. 

This was agreed to and the Secretary instructed to com- 
municate it to Citizen Fox. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Jung, Mrs. Law, 
Lessner, Marx, Maurice, Shaw. 


MATTHEW LAWRENCE, Chairman** 
J. G. ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING*** 
December 31 


Citizen Lawrence in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Citizen Lawrence stated that in consequence of having 
resigned the secretaryship of the Tailors’ Association he. 
was free to attend the meetings of the Council and would 
do all that lay in his power to promote the objects of the 
Association. He also thanked the Council on behalf of the 


* See p. 18! of the present volume.—Ed. 
** Lawrence was in the chair at the meeting of December 31, at 
which the said Minutes were read and confirmed.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 126 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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Tailors’ Association for the assistance rendered during the 
strike.239 

Citizen Jung stated that he had been to see Joseph Hart 
but that he was not in town. 

From Switzerland he announced that the engravers of 
Geneva had joined the Association and that two bakers 
had entered into a contract to supply the members of the 
Association with bread at a lower charge than the general 
selling price. 

The resolution of Citizen Fox was, on account of his 
absence, again postponed. 

Citizen Dupont announced that domiciliary visits had 
been made by the Paris police at some of the members’ 
houses.240 

The Council then adjourned. 

Members present: Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, Lawrence, 
Lessner, Maurice, Zabicki, Huleck, and Mrs. Huleck. 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


1868 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
January 21, 1868, at 16, Castle Street, East W741 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 


The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Dupont stated that he had not received any di- 
rect communication from Paris, but that a letter received 
by the French branch here showed that the regular corre- 
spondence on both sides must have been seized by the 
police. The Parisian members who have been summoned to 
give an account of themselves will employ no lawyers. 

Citizen Jung read a letter from Geneva appealing for 
help for the engravers and jewel case-makers who are on 
strike. The strike had taken place with the consent of the 
Geneva Committee. 

The French Secretary** was instructed to write to the 
Paris bronze-workers and inquire whether they had repaid 
any and what loans to the English trades societies, and 
solicit them to refund the money as soon as they could, as 
the non-payment might prove an obstacle to raising funds 
for the engravers of Geneva. 

Citizen Jung then proposed and Citizen Dupont seconded 
that members be appointed to go on deputation. Carried. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 127 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 


** Dupont.—Ed. 
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Citizens Dupont, Jung, Lessner, Morgan, and Shaw were 
appointed, Citizen Shaw to be the secretary of the deputa- 
tion. 

Citizen Neemeier was admitted as delegate from the 
French branch. 

Citizen Meyerson was nominated to become a member 
of the Council by Citizens Jung and Lessner. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huleck were nominated by Citizen Morgan, 
seconded by Dupont. 

It was then agreed that the following questions be sub- 
mitted to the affiliated societies for discussion: 

1. Organisation of credit. Co-operative exchange. Paper 
money from a practical point of view. 

2. Machinery and its effects. 

3. Technical and comprehensive education. 

4. The advisability of drawing up a programme of ra- 
tional education. 

5. Land, mines, canals, highways, and railways; ought 
they to be private or public property and worked for the 
benefit of private individuals or for the profit of the com- 
munity. 

6. The policy of strikes and courts of arbitration.2*2 

The Council then adjourned. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, Les- 
sner, Morgan, Maurice, Neemeier, Shaw. 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
January 28 
Citizen Shaw in the chair. 


The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 128-29 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS 


E. Meyerson, Huleck, and Mrs. Huleck were elected as 
members of the Council. 

Louis Lefeuvre was nominated by Citizen Dupont and 
seconded by Citizen Jung. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Dupont related that a bookbinder having come 
from Geneva to Paris and required funds to commence 
work, the Paris bookbinders had, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Geneva section, made the necessary advances. 
It was the first case of international credit. 

Citizens Tolain and Chemalé had baffled the juge d’in- 
struction by demanding distinct overt acts to be brought 
forward on the part of the prosecution. 

In Belgium our members endeavoured to resist the 
conscription. 

The French branch announced that it had resolved to 
celebrate the anniversary of the February revolution on 
the 24th, in Cleveland Hall.?43 


REPORT OF DEPUTATIONS 


The Shoemakers’ Executive had inserted the statement 
respecting the Geneva engravers’ strike in their monthly 
report. 

Citizen Jung was well received by the shoemakers in 
Fetter Lane; he thought they would [do] something. 

Citizen Shaw found nobody at the King’s Head. Lessner 
was ill. 

Citizen Dupont protested against the resolution to have 
only two names printed on the Rules.?44 

It was agreed that ld. be charged for the Rules, but a 
copy sent free to each secretary. 
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The following circular245 was adopted to be sent to the 
secretaries and members of the Association.* 

Citizens,—As the General Council intends issuing a 
report on the present state of the working population, you 
are desired to furnish whatever authentic information you 
may be able to procure respecting the state and the con- 
dition of the work-people of your respective localities, if 
possible within a month. The secretaries of the affiliated 
trades societies will oblige by answering the following 
questions:—1. The name of society? 2. The number of its 
members? 3. What are the customary hours of labour? 
4. What is the customary rate of wages? 5. Is employment 
constant or fluctuating? 6. What number has been out of 
work during the last three months? 7. Are those in work 
fully employed? 8. Has any advance or reduction of wages 
taken place within the last five years? 9. Has co-operative 
production been tried, and with what success? 

The Council will esteem it a favour if, in addition to 
answering these questions, they can give any other infor- 
mation, either about their own or any trade in particular, 
or of the state of the working population in their neigh- 
bourhood in general, and whether any special endeavours 
are being made to improve the condition of the poor and 
with what success. 

The following address has also been sent in the form of 
a circular letter: 

To the Members of the International Working Men’s 
Association. 

Fellow working men! With the view of eliciting an un- 
mistakable expression of opinion from the great body of 
the members of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, the last Congress recommended the Council to submit 


* Here a clipping from The Bee-Hive No. 331, February 15, 1868, 
containing the circular and the address, is pasted into the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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to you the following questions for deliberation, and we so- 
licit your favour to return your conclusions respecting 
them at the earliest opportunity. 

1. The practicability of organising a system of credit 
and co-operative exchanges—facilitated by the use of 
paper money—amongst the various associations of work- 
ing men. 

2. What are the effects of the use of machinery upon 
the condition of the labouring poor? 

3. The advisability of drawing up a definite programme 
for the technical, and a comprehensive secular education 
of the children of the poor. 

4. The land, mines, canals, highways, railroads, etc.; 
ought they to be the property of private individuals and 
worked for their personal profit, or would it be expedient 
to convert them into public property and work them for 
the community at large. 

5. The policy of strikes, and the advisability of insisting 
upon the establishment of the courts of arbitration. 

It will depend upon the answers returned to these ques- 
tions, whether any of them shall form a part of the pro- 
gramme of the next congress to be held at Brussels in the 
first week of September next. 

By order of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association, 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Hon. General Secretary 


N.B.—Secretaries of trades societies and others who 
may be desirous of assisting in the furnishing [of] material 
for the intended report, are invited to send whatever they 
have to communicate to the Secretary of the International 
Working Men’s Association, 16, Castle Street, E.W., Lon- 
don.* 


* The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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Citizen Jung consented to go as deputation to the book- 
binders. 

Members present: Dupont, Eccarius, Huleck and Mrs. 
Huleck, Jung, Lessner, Morgan, Maurice, Neemeier, Shaw. 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
February 4 


Citizen Lessner in the chair. 

In the absence of the Secretary Citizen Shaw acted as 
secretary. 

Citizen Dupont payed £2 contribution for the Marseilles 
branch for 1867. 

Jung stated that he had seen in the papers that the Ge- 
neva strike was over. 

The Secretary of the Day Working Bookbinders had 
replied that his society could entertain no deputation as 
there were two on already and a monthly meeting could 
grant five pounds. 

Members present: Huleck and Mrs. [Huleck], Jung, Du- 
pont, Shaw, Lessner, Maurice. 

Chairman** 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING*** 
February 11 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 
The Minutes of the two last meetings were read and 
confirmed. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 130 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 130-31 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Jung read a letter from Geneva stating that the 
strike was over not altogether to the satisfaction of the 
men, but considering the unfavourable season they might 
have fared worse. The letter from London had not given 
much encouragement, but they thanked the Council for 
the steps that [had] been taken. Almost all the trades 
societies had now joined, and newspapers had been 
established in several places. They would soon send 
money.246 

Belgium. The members hold numerous meetings about 
co-operation, universal] suffrage, and to organise opposition 
to the law of conscription and agitate for the abolition of 
the standing army. New sections have been established at 
Liége, Verviers, and amongst the miners of Borinage. The 
finances are in an unSatisfactory state; they have much 
expense, but have no doubt that they will be able to pay 
their contribution. They have also received a letter from 
Guillaume of Locle announcing that the compte rendu is 
at last ready, but will cost two francs.247 

France. Citizen Dupont read a letter stating that the 
inquiry before the juge d’instruction was not yet ended. 
There had been but four domiciliary visits, this was not 
enough for the prosecution,248 so the police had summoned 
all the members of the Committee, including one who had 
never accepted and never attended. The judge was of opin- 
ion that English names on the Council list of the I.W.A. 
were men of straw, that it was only the revolutionary 
refugees who gave instructions to their friends how to 
act. It was a secret society with a public platform. The 
Paris members sought to obtain the control over the French 
workmen for revolutionary purposes. Rothschild has 
received notice to quit. In default of any punishable offence 
the accused expect to be punished for their sentiments. 

The Marseilles branch consists of 280 members. 
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Citizen Jung was instructed to send the translations of 
the circulars to Switzerland and to instruct the German 
Secretary of Geneva* to get them published in as many 
papers as he could.249 

It was further agreed that Citizen Dupont have the ques- 
tions on the circular and some Congress resolutions printed 
for transmission to France.2 

Citizen Lawrence gave notice that on that day fortnight 
he would move some resolutions respecting credit insti- 
tutions for the working class.>! 

The Council then adjourned to Tuesday, February 18. 

Members present: Dupont, Eccarius, Huleck, Mrs. 
Huleck, Hales, Jung, Lessner, Lawrence, Neal, Maurice, 
Shaw. 

R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
February 18 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Chaux-de-Fonds section has formed co-operative 
stores under the title of La Prévoyante and asks for the 
addresses of British manufacturers of shirtings, muslins, 
and other stuffs for women’s dresses, and Coullery adds 
that we should send patterns. All purchases made with 


* Becker.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 132 of the Minute 


Book.—Ed. 
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ready money. Coullery wants to know whether London is 
asleep. 

The Secretary* was instructed to communicate the sub- 
stance of the letter to Rochdale Pioneers’ Co-operative 
Society.252 

Belgium. The government wants 2,000 more soldiers and 
requires several millions for war purposes; the section has 
protested. 

It was agreed that Maurice be paid £1 on account of 
rent. 

Nomination. Mrs. Morgan nominated by Citizen Shaw, 
seconded by Citizen Huleck. 

Citizen Williamsen, by Citizen Huleck, seconded by 
Citizen Morgan. 

On account of the tailors’ general meeting”*3 the Council 
adjourned to Wednesday, February 26. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, Mrs. 
Huleck, Huleck, Maurice, Morgan, Lawrence, Neal, Shaw.** 


COUNCIL MEETING*** 
February 26 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Mrs. Morgan and Citizen Williamsen were admitted as 
members without a dissentient. 

Citizen Milner presented credentials as delegate of the 
National Reform League and paid 2s. 6d. as the second 
half of the annual contribution for 1867. The delegate was 
admitted by unanimous vote. 


* Eccarius.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 132-33 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A letter [was read] from the West End boot-closers, 
answering the questions? and offering to pay the first 
quarter’s contribution, but it must be fetched. 

Mr. P. Shorrocks writes from Manchester that the work- 
people in that town have little faith in London, but he will 
endeavour to get adhesion to the International and infor- 
mation for the report. 


REPORT OF DEPUTATIONS 


Citizen Huleck had an interview with the N. W. branch 
of the boot-makers, but the meeting was not numerous 
enough to decide the question of affiliation. Has no doubt 
they will join. 

Citizen Jung was well received by the City Women’s 
Men. They joined, are 400 strong, and will send a delegate. 

Citizen Lawrence had received a letter from the Cor- 
responding Secretary of the International Tailors’ Union 
of America, in which the readiness is announced to enter 
into a tailors’ union extending throughout the world; the 
London tailors on the previous night had endorsed the 
sentiment and instructed their secretary to continue the 
correspondence*5; and Citizen Lawrence thinks if the 
most important passages of that letter be made known on 
the Continent it may induce other trades to follow. 

Citizen Jung desires to hear the letter before any action 
is taken. 

Citizen Lawrence gives notice that we call the attention 
of the Council to the subject at the next meeting. 

The American Secretary* was instructed to write to Mr. 
Jessup at New York with a view to obtain information for 
the report. 

The Council adjourned at 10:30. 


* Shaw.—Ed. 
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Members present: Eccarius, Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Jung, 
Lessner, Lawrence, Milner, Mrs. Morgan, Morgan, Maurice, 
Shaw. 

H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
March 3 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Secretary** reported that the New London Society 
of Basket-Makers had paid their first quarter’s contribu- 
tion for 300 members. The Kendal shoemakers had paid 
their annual contribution for 40 members. Letters were 
read from the Lynn branch and the Secretary of the Bir- 
mingham Trades Council referring to the circulars.256 

Citizen Jung read extracts from the Voix de l’Avenir 
from which it appeared that the building trades of Geneva 
are trying for a rise of wages of 10 per cent upon the pres- 
ent average of 3 fr. 60 c. per day.*’ A letter from Belgium 
in the same paper states that several important societies 
have joined and others are about to join the Association. 
A co-operative society of agriculturists is preparing to 
emigrate to America and to establish a communistic colony 
there.258 The Belgian section intends to issue an address 
to the British workmen about the Fenians.%59 The Belgian 
section is stated to be 4,000 strong. 

In Ziirich a proposition has been carried into law for the 
canton, by the agency of the members of the Association, 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 133-33a of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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that no measure carried by the legislature can have the 
force of law until approved of by a vote of the electors. 

Citizen Huleck announced that he had made overtures 
to the portmanteau- and trunk-makers, and that the society 
was ready to receive a deputation. 

It was agreed that a deputation consisting of Citizens 
Milner, Lessner, and Jung be sent. 

Citizen Huleck stated on behalf of Citizen Morgan that 
a shoemaker had presented himself to the Cordwainers’ 
Association pretending to be delegated by a Paris society 
but having no credentials; he would move that the French 
Secretary* be instructed to make inquiries. Agreed. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Huleck and Mrs. 
Huleck, Jung, Lessner, Milner, Mrs. Morgan, Maurice, Nee- 
meier, Shaw. 

The Council adjourned at half past 10. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
March 10 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

A letter was read from Paris about the trial of the mem- 
bers of the Paris Committee. The hall had been filled by 
the members of the Association. Various questions had 
been asked of the members of trades societies. Citizen 
Chemalé had demanded to know the indictment; the judge 
had refused unless the accused would employ lawyers, 


* Dupont.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 133a-33b of the 


Minute Book.—Ed. 
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which they had refused to do. The writer of the letter 
supposed that the result was known in London, which was 
not the case. A new committee had been elected on the 
previous Sunday consisting of Bourdon, Varlin, Malon, 
Combault, Mollin, Humbert, Landrin, Granjon, and Char- 
bonneau. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Huleck, 
Mrs. Huleck, Jung, Lessner, Maurice, Mrs. Morgan, Milner. 

The Council adjourned at 9 o’clock. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
March 17 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting not being ready, 
the reading of them was postponed to the next meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A letter from Coullery was read in which he complained 
of hearing no news from London; the circular was not in 
the last number of the Voix de l’Avenir. Application was 
made again for patterns.** 

The Secretary*** undertook to write to Halifax. 

The section had made an appeal to the clerks and rail- 
way officials to form an association and join, which they 
seemed inclined to do. Police officials not wanted.26 The 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 133b-33c of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
** See pp. 192-93 of the present volume.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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engravers have joined the Association, and the German 
section wants to amalgamate with the French.26! At Basle, 
a new branch was to be opened.?62 


DEPUTATIONS 


B 

The deputation had been well received by the trunk- 
makers; the question was to be brought before the next 
general meeting. 

Citizen Lawrence was then called upon to open the 
discussion of which he had given notice. He said the credit 
question was rather a difficult subject to approach. He was 
hardly prepared to propose anything practical. The question 
ought to be discussed in all its bearings and the con- 
clusions arrived ‘at embodied in resolutions. The object 
was to offer increased facilities for co-operation. There 
were two kinds of co-operation: that of retailing the prod- 
ucts bought wholesale, and the other of production. The 
former was carried on with ready money and required no 
credit, but the latter required credit in the course of pro- 
duction. All the other classes of producers could give a 
marketable value to their produce by means of securities 
and credit before the produce itself was ready to realise 
its market price. The trades societies and others of known 
wealth and acknowledged integrity ought to make their 
business to guarantee the paper of solvent co-operative 
societies. An insurance society upon the principles of 
Lloyd’s would enable co-operative societies to obtain credit 
without trouble. Without credit co-operative production 
would not acquire the dimensions it was destined to attain. 
To bring the question fully before the working classes he 
would move the following resolution: ‘That the subject of 
credit societies for the assistance of productive co-operative 
societies be considered by the Council with a view of 
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issuing an opinion on the matter from this Council to the 
working classes.” 

Citizen Neal seconded the motion. He thought the mat- 
ter was worth taking up. There were difficulties to contend 
with, but these things must be taken up by someone. They 
might appear utopian at the outset but, if perseveringly 
advocated, they [would] succeed in the end. He alluded to 
[the] enormous amount of wealth produced annually and 
its unequal distribution, as detailed by Leone [Levi] and 
Baxter [Langley], and said it was hardly conceivable that 
{the] wage-receiving class, a large number of whom were 
organised and accumulated large sums, should hand these 
sums over to the rich who used them for their own pur- 
poses. He believed that this money could [be] applied for the 
redemption of the oppressed. The capitalists had gained 
their position by the organisation of their credit institutions 
and the working classes*could not do better than imitate 
them. 

Several members having spoken in favour of the motion, 
it was unanimously carried, and the debate adjourned. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Huleck, Mrs. Hul- 
eck, Jung, Lawrence, Lessner, Neal, Milner, Maurice, Mrs. 
Morgan, Shaw. 

H, JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
March 24 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 
The Minutes of the two previous meetings were read 
and confirmed. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 133c-33d of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Secretary* read a letter from Citizen Walton on 
the credit question and another from Nottingham acknowl- 
edging the receipt of the circular, Rules, and Addresses.?63 

Citizen Jung read extracts from the Voix de l’Avenir 
about the building trades. They want to discuss their differ- 
ences with their employers. They require a reduction in 
the number of the hours of labour from 12 to 10 hours and 
an increase of wages per hour.?6 

Citizen Hales stated why his society had not replied to 
their circular; the questions had been discussed, and he 
would furnish the conclusions next week. 

Belgium. A co-operative society is to be established at 
Brussels. L’Union, a working men’s association, has joined 
the Association. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Hales, Huleck, Mrs. 
Huleck, Jung, Lessner, Mrs. Morgan, Maurice. 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Hon. Gen. Sec. 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
March 31*** 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Mr. Burns of Halifax sent 12 stamps to be enrolled as 
a member of the Association. In his reply to the letter 
concerning the patterns to Chaux-de-Fonds he stated that 


* Eccarius.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 133d-33e of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
*** An error in the original: “March 30” instead of: ‘March 31”. 
—Ed. 
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none of the productive associations were sufficiently 
advanced in their business transactions to undertake it and 
he advised the Council to communicate with Mr. Owen 
Greening of Manchester. He also suggested the establish- 
ing of an international co-operative agency. 

Citizen Lucraft volunteered to write, and the Secreta- 
ry* was also instructed to write. 

France. A letter was read from Rouen enclosing eight 
shillings as contribution for 100 new members. The branch 
is prosperous and rapidly increasing. Preparations are be- 
ing made to publish a periodical. The correspondent wants 
to be put in communication with some English spinners.26 

An application was received from Avignon for the au- 
thorisation of [a] new branch. 

Citizens Dupont and Eccarius were appointed to inves- 
tigate the enclosed rules of the appellants and to grant the 
application if they consider it advisable. 

From the Paris section it was announced that they would 
continue as if nothing had happened and if the government 
felt inclined to persevere in the prosecutions they would 
furnish more victims. 

Extracts were read from the Voix de l’Avenir to the 
effect that a lock-out of building trades had taken place at 
Geneva. The condition put by the capitalists is renuncia- 
tion of the Association.2& 

Many lying statements were read from English papers, 
which gave rise to a long conversation. Deputations were 
appointed to wait upon trades societies and the Secretary 
instructed to write to some to ascertain when and where 
deputations would be received. 

The Secretary agreed to draw up a statement of the 
facts of the case to be sent to all the daily papers and 
submitted for approval on Friday evening.?6? 

The Council adjourned at half past 11 o’clock.268 








* Eccarius.—Ed. 
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Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Huleck, 
Mrs. Huleck, Jung, Lucraft, Lessner, Maurice, Milner, Mrs. 
Morgan, Shaw. 

R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
April 7 


The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary** read letters, [one] from Mr. Owen 
Greening stating that the co-operative societies were not 
sufficiently advanced to supply the goods required, but he 
would send patterns from other sources and would be glad 
to give his office in London for an international agency. 
The other from Birmingham promising a report. 

Jung read a letter from Switzerland respecting the lock- 
out. The masters have tried to provoke disorder but in 
vain. They had called a meeting of German Swiss to sever 
them from the French-speaking ones, but after four hours’ 
discussion and speeches the German Swiss could not be 
gained. 

The Genevese had sent a delegate who had brought 
some papers from which it appeared that the masters were 
not aS unanimous as had been asserted.269 

A deputation had attended the Council of the Amalga- 
mated Carpenters and Joiners and had been well received. 

At the bookbinders, through a mistake, the case could 
not be brought forward. 

At the French branch*** signatures were obtained 
amounting to 30s. a week. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 133e of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
*** In London.—Ed. 
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In Paris Varlin has published an appeal. 

In Switzerland the societies are doing their best. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, 
Lessner, Milner, Maurice, Shaw.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
April 14 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Secretary*** announced that the West End ladies’ 
boot-makers would receive a deputation on the 20th. The 
West End cabinet-makers had replied they were too poor 
to grant anything for the Genevese but they would pay 
their subscription. These were all the answers received to 
nine letters. 

Citizen Jung read a letter from Geneva showing that 
great provocation had been used to incite a quarrel and 
disorder [so] that the Federal Government might inter- 
fere.270 The writer approved of the action taken by Citizen 
Varlin at Paris. 

Another letter from Varlin to the Geneva delegate stated 
that £60 had been obtained from one society and £80 from 
another. £20 had been received from the Amalgamated 
Carpenters in London. Varlin had inserted an appeal in the 
Opinion Nationale in the name of the Association and 
signed by himself on behalf [of] the new committee.27! 

The Rules and platform of the Social Party of New York 
were received.2/2 

Citizen Jung had been well received by the cigar-makers 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 133f of the Minute 
Book.——Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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and also by the elastic web-weavers who granted £5, voted 
unanimously. He had also written to the Voix de l’Avenir, 
a fortnight ago, but it [had] not yet been inserted. The 
same notice, which appeared in the London papers of 
Saturday, of the termination of the Geneva dispute appears 
in the Voix de l’Avenir.273 The men will in future only work 
11 hours a day with a rise of 10 per cent upon the former 
wages per day. 

Citizen Lessner reported that he had had to combat some 
objections at the Trunk-Makers’ Society. The secretary 
prevaricated a good deal, and it was at last resolved to 
join, but not to take effect before July. 

Citizen Hales reported that he had written to several 
trades societies in the provinces to join. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Hales, Jung, Les- 
sner, Milner, Maurice, Shaw.* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
April 21 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Letters were read from the Bund Deutscher Manner?’ 
announcing that £1 had been granted for the workmen of 
Geneva; another from the Secretary of the Sunday League 
respecting the hiring of an office,2?5 and one from the Sec- 
retary of the Coach-Trimmers announcing the withdrawal 
of that society. 

Upon the proposition of Citizen Lessner, seconded by 
Citizen Milner, it was agreed that the Secretary should 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 133g of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
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write to the coach-trimmers to inquire for the reason of 
their withdrawal. 

The Secretary was instructed to write to Mr. Morell and 
state what kind of accommodation was required. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Jung had received a letter on Friday which stated 
that the masters had thought that the men would refuse 
the terms proposed, which would have put them in a false 
position. Instead of opening their shops on the 13th, most 
of the masters refused to take back their men.2% 


DEPUTATIONS 


Attended the Hatters, was well received and had no 
doubt that something would be done if a written state- 
ment was sent. 

The City Women’s Shoemakers do not meet till a fort- 
night’s time. The City Men’s Men numbering about 
150 members will discuss the question of joining. It was 
proposed that £2 be given to the Geneva workmen, which 
was Carried. 

Citizen Lessner had sent circulars to several German 
societies, the result of which was that the Arbeiter-Bild- 
ungs-Verein had subscribed £1 lls. 4d.; £1 3s. from the 
Hanoverians, other sums were got elsewhere. 

Marseilles. The branch has written to Dupont how to 
act under existing circumstances. The old committee had 
resigned, a new one has been appointed, but in case the 
Council desires the old committee to resume they are will- 
ing to do so. 

The Council thought the matter ought to be left to the 
discretion of the members of Marseilles. 
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A letter from Citizen Chemalé of Paris stated that he 
had appealed against the decision of the court; the appeal 
will be heard on the 22nd. A member of the Association 
had absconded from Paris with various sums belonging to 
co-operative societies. 

An appeal has been published to the Paris workmen to 
aid the Genevese, signed by delegates of various trades of 
Paris.277 

The members of the I.W.A. in Belgium have furnished 
the prosecuted miners with counsel.278 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, 
Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Milner, Maurice. 


GEO. ODGER, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
April 28 


Citizen Odger in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary** reported that the organ-builders and 
coach-makers had consented to receive deputations in fa- 
vour of the Genevese. The No. 1 Lodge of the O.B.S. re- 
quired eight blank cards. The Secretary [having stated] 
that new cards were wanting, the question was postponed. 

A report on the condition of the poor of Birmingham, 
sent by Mr. Mac Ral, was received. 

Citizen Jung read some extracts from a Belgian paper, 
the Tribune, showing that the coal-[owners] had reduced 
the wages while they divided 15 per cent net profits. Many 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 133h of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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of the soldiers had shot over the heads of the people. A 
medical practitioner and his son had rendered great assist- 
ance to the wounded. A committee from the International 
was getting up evidence for the prisoners.279 

The People’s Union of Anvers has joined, and the Free 
Workmen of Verviers have voted to join. 

A letter from Locle stated that the Congress report was 
ready, that the cost was £25 and [that] Citizen Guillaume 
wanted to know whether the Council could pay it at once. 

Citizen Eccarius stated that the Council was not in any 
way responsible for the expense, the printing having been 
undertaken at the instigation of the French-speaking del- 
egates. The Council was only responsible for a certain 
number of copies. 

Citizen Jung was instructed to reply to that effect. 

A pamphlet on the Geneva lock-out came to hand, which 
costs 3d.280 

Paris. The bronze-workers have only reimbursed the 
French branch and the tailors in London. Elsewhere they 
have paid off more, in all £800.281 

Chemalé’s appeal has been adjourned. The new commit- 
tee meets without concealment; the government does not 
know what to do. 

The newly established branch at Avignon requires a 
recognition that may be published; they will do everything 
publicly. “less 

The Lyonnese complain that they have received no an- 
swers to their letters. 

The Council adjourned at 11 o’clock. 

Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Jung, Milner, Les- 
sner, Maurice. 

The Schweizer-Gesang-Verein sent £1 6s. for Geneva; 
the City Men’s Men of the Shoemakers paid their contri- 
bution—€£1 14s. 2d. 

BENJAMIN LUCRAFT, Chairman 
J. G. ECCARIUS, Secretary 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
May 5 


Citizen Lucraft in the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


DEPUTATIONS 


Citizen Jung was well received at the Silver Cup car- 
penters, but they are too poor to grant money. He also 
waited on the Hatters’ Committee; a majority had voted 
against granting money because the funds were low and 
they had already a weekly levy. The bookbinders put ques- 
tions about the French branch** and about the political 
character of the Association. He had stated that Dupont 
had written his private opinion about the Hyde Park dem- 
onstrations and that the celebration of the anniversary 
of the last revolution was the act of the French refugees 
in London. This explanation was considered satisfactory~®2; 
they voted a loan of £10 for Geneva. [Jung] had not re- 
ceived the money yet from the shoemakers in the City. 

Citizen Jung met accidentally a member of the Execu- 
tive of the Amalgamated Engineers, who stated that the 
Council was inclined to join, that the question was on the 
programme, and he advised this Council to send a delegate 
to the next conference. 

A letter was read from Mr. Owen Greening at Man- 
chester, stating the reasons why no patterns had been sent 
for La Chaux-de-Fonds. 

Cards. It was agreed that 500 new cards be printed. 
The old form of the card was then modified and Citizen 
Jung deputed to get the order executed.283 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 133i of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** The French branch in London.—Ed. 





House in High Holborn, London, where the General Council held 
its meetings from June 1868 to February 1872 
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Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Jung, Huleck, Mrs. 
Huleck, Lessner, Lucraft, Marx, Maurice. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. G. ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
May 12 


Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Secretary** announced that the organ-builders had 
sent six months’ contribution for 42 members. The cigar- 
makers inquired how much they were in arrears. 


DEPUTATIONS 


Citizen Jung stated that he had received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Cigar-Makers advising not to press a 
deputation for Geneva at present. 

Citizen Marx proposed that as the Belgian Government 
has dragged this Association into the miners’ affair, an of- 
ficial denunciation of that government ought [to be] pub- 
lished by the Council. Seconded by Maurice and carried 
unanimously. 

Citizen Dupont was instructed to write to Belgium to 
obtain the facts of the case.284 

Citizen Lessner proposed, Dupont seconded, that the 
Secretary write to the Executive of the Amalgamated En- 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 133j of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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gineers to inquire whether they would receive a deputation 
from this Council at their next conference. 
The Council then adjourned to Tuesday, May 19. 
Members present: Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, Lessner, Marx, 
Maurice. 
Chairman* 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
May 19 


Citizen Cohn in the chair. 

He made a statement respecting the reasons that had 
prevented him attending of Jate. His society has voted the 
new contribution. Upon the questions sent by the Council, 
the cigar-makers have appointed a committee of six to re- 
port upon them. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary*** read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Sunday League respecting office accommodation. Ecca- 
rius, Lessner were deputed to wait on the Council of the 
Sunday League on Thursday. The deputation was in- 
structed not [to] enter into any arrangements if the rent 
be more than £1 Is. a month.285 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Marseilles. The branch thinks it has been neglected by 
the Council of London. Want to know the number of mem- 
bers of the Association. Are going to forward the second 
instalment of contributions. Want rules of co-operative 


* Unsigned.—Ed. 
** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 133j-34 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
*** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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societies, and are going to discuss co-operation. They also 
sent the list of the newly elected committee. 

The French Secretary* was instructed to reply and re- 
fer them to the Congress Minutes for number of members, 
etc. 

It was further agreed that as many members as could, 
should bring rules of co-operative societies to the next 
meeting. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Huleck, 
Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Mrs. Morgan, Maurice, Shaw. 


Chairman** 
J. G. ECCARIUS, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL*** 
May 26**** 


Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Eccarius reported that the Sunday [League] had agreed 
to the terms proposed, and that Mr. Morell would bring a 
copy of the agreement. 

Citizen Jung reported that he had waited on the City 
shoemakers on behalf of the Geneva strike, but they had 
been too busy with other things. He had also seen the 
bookbinders. He thought the contribution would be car- 
ried but they would not send a delegate. 

A letter from Geneva stated that the dispute was at an 
end. Most trades had resumed work on the conditions 


* Dupont.—Ed. 
** Unsigned.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 134-35 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
*“«** An error in the original: “May 25” instead of “May 26”.—Ed. 
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agreed upon in April. The locksmiths and tin plate-work- 
ers had reduced their hours to 10. The master joiners had 
made a “‘log’”’ which the men resisted. If it came to a strike 
no foreign aid would be required. 1,260 members had 
joined the Association since the lock-out. Paris had sent 
10,000 francs. 

A letter from-Brussels stated that De Paepe was too 
much occupied at present to write himself, therefore some- 
body else wrote.“ A few particulars were mentioned con- 
cerning the iron and the coal trade. De Paepe will send 
papers. 

The nine members of the new Paris Committee have 
been sentenced to one month’s imprisonment and 100 fr. 
fine with one month’s grace.?87 The main points of the pros- 
ecution were the telegrams sent from London to prevent 
[men] from coming [when] strikes have been on in the 
various trades. 

Citizen Dupont proposed that the Swiss Secretary be in- 
structed to write to Guillaume to inquire the reason why 
Paris had received Congress reports and London not, also 
to demand the written Congress documents. Agreed. 

The Chairman suggested that an address of denuncia- 
tion be issued against the French and Belgium govern- 
ments. Agreed. 

Citizens Marx, Jung, and Dupont were appointed as a 
committee to draw up the address.*88 

Citizen Marx gave notice that he should move a resolu- 
tion concerning the meeting of the next Congress which 
could not meet at Brussels as the alien law had been re- 
newed.289 

Mrs. Huleck announced that a Paris shoemakers’ society 
had entered into an alliance with the English Amalgama- 
tion of Cordwainers. 

Citizen Jung nominated and Mrs. Huleck seconded Citi- 
zen Jules Johannard to become a member of the Council. 

Mr. Morell came, but had lost the agreement. 
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The Council adjourned [at] 10:30 to 256, High Holborn 
on Tuesday next. 

Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Hales, Hul- 
eck, Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Marx, Maurice, Shaw. 


GEO. ODGER, Chairman 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL* 
June 2 at 256, High Holborn 


Citizen Odger in the chair. 

The Minutes of the last meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

Citizen Cohn paid six months’ contribution for the Lon- 
don Cigar-Makers’ Association, £1 9s. 

The Chairman read the agreement with the Sunday 
League. 

Citizen Johannard was unanimously voted a member of 
the Council. 

Citizen Jung. Belgium. When the Belgian minister asked 
the Chamber of Deputies for the renewal of the alien law 
he spoke of the International Association as stirring up 
discontent in Belgium. The Belgian branch has replied to 
his statements.29 The Brussels Committee had called a 
public meeting at Charleroi to enjoin the miners to form 
a trades society and join the International™!; a section 
was established. The Free Workmen of Verviers have 
joined.292 

Citizen Jung proposed the following resolution: 

1. Considering, that the Belgian Parliament has just pro- 
longated for three years the law by which every foreigner 
may be expelled [from] the country by the Belgian exec- 
utive government; 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 135-37 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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2. that the dignity of the I.W. Association is incompatible 
with the meeting of the Congress at a place where they 
would be at the mercy of the local police; 

3. that Article 3 of the Rules of the I.W.A. provides that 
the General Council may, in case of need, change the place 
of meeting of the Congress; 

the General Council resolves that the Congress of the 
I.W.A. do assemble in London on the 5th of September, 
1868,293 

Citizen Dupont seconds it. 

Citizen Cohn thought that the decision might be post- 
poned to see whether or not some other place could be 
found. 

Citizen Odger urged to insist upon attempting to hold 
the Congress there, to raise the question in such a manner 
that it could be taken up in the House of Commons. He 
thought that a few might be sent when the time came to 
make preparations for the Congress to see what the gov- 
ernment would do. 

Citizen Jung had no objection to an adjournment but 
was determined to press the resolution next week. We 
could reckon upon no favour from any government, and 
a discussion in the House of Commons might come too 
late and be of no avail. 

Paris. From Chemalé. The new committee has been sen- 
tenced to three months’ imprisonment and 100 fr. fine to 
be paid within a month. Chemalé’s appeal has not yet been 
heard. Chemalé separated himself from the rest to try the 
legal question whether the correctional tribunal had juris- 
diction over him. The question having [been] decided 
against him he will have to submit to the sentence; his 
case will come on June 5, 1868. He wants to know what 
the Council is going to do about the meeting of the next 
congress. Thinks he shall come to London. A monthly 
review is to be established.294 [On] April 27 a second domi- 
ciliary visit was made at his place, 
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Citizen Besson announced that he had received £4 con- 
tribution from Belgium and that 8,000 miners had joined 
the Association at Charleroi. The miners are very eager to 
hear something of the General Council. The Belgian pa- 
pers which inserted the address to the miners were sold 
in thousands in the mining districts. They want the address 
of our American Correspondent. The Committee wishes to 
know whether we would receive the seven papers which 
are in favour of our Association, that the Council may see 
what they are made of.29 

Citizen Jung proposed that the address of our corre- 
spondent in America be given to the Belgian Secretary for 
transmission to the resident Americans of Brussels and 
that in our next correspondence we mention the fact to 
our American correspondent. Seconded by Besson. Agreed. 

The papers to be received. 

Members present: Besson, Cohn, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, 
Johannard, Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Mr. Morgan, 
Maurice, Odger, Shaw. 

GEO. ODGER, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
June 9 


Members present: Buckley, Hales, Johannard, Lessner, 
Mrs. Law, Mrs. Morgan, Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Odger, Mau- 
rice, Jung, Lucraft, Milner, Besson. 

Citizen Odger was unanimously appointed to take the 
chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 137-39 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed, 
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The Secretary* announced that he had received 7s. 6d. 
for cards sent to Number 1 Lodge of the Bricklayers’ So- 
ciety and a letter from the Secretary of the Engineers** 
stating that no conference will be held this year but that 
the subject of our letter will be laid before the General 
Executive when it meets. He also corrected some errors 
made in the verbal statements of the contents of two let- 
ters from Brussels. 

Citizen Jung announced that a branch had been formed 
at Nyon in Switzerland?97; he also read the following list 
of s[ections]....*** 

Adjourned question of the Congress.298 

Citizen Jung thought that it would be better to post- 
pone the question for another week and ask the opinion 
of the Belgian section. 

Citizen Odger reiterated his former opinion and thought 
our best course would be to abandon the resolution. He 
was of opinion that two men should be sent when 
the time came and if it was forbidden it would do more 
[to] strengthen the Association, while a temporising policy 
would weaken it. 

Citizen Jung said he cannot possibly withdraw the reso- 
lution. In the event of Odger’s advice being followed there 
would be no congress. 

Lessner. Would remind the Council to consider what 
they have to decide; the Council would be held responsible 
for the consequences. The money would be wasted. 

Odger replied that instead of wasting money it would 
be economised. In the event of two men being sent and 
sent back the Congress could still be held in London; it 
could not result in a breaking up of the Association. They 


* Eccarius.—Ed. 
** Allan.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes break off here; the end of p. 137 is left blank, 
evidently for the purpose of listing the 23 Geneva sections. The 
Minutes are continued on p. 138 of the Minute Book.—Ed, 
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might imprison the men for a few days; this would not 
break up the Association. 

Eccarius said that [the] duty of the Council was to see 
that the Congress was held. It could not be held at Brus- 
sels under existing circumstances nor did [he] believe that 
it would be a success in London. He was in favour of hav- 
ing the advice of the Belgian section. 

Odger thought it would be bad policy to ask the Bel- 
gians and to let them know that we have an intention not 
to hold the Congress at Brussels. 

Jung said that if the Congress was not removed, the 
Belgian Government would wait until the Congress as- 
sembled, and we would have to send the delegates home 
or provide the means to bring them to London. 

Lucraft. Did not believe that the question could be tested 
in the way proposed. The government would wait till the 
Congress was together. If we forced it, we might put the 
Belgians in a wrong position. A small congress in London 
would be quite as influential abroad as one held in a smaller 
place. The London press went through all the world. We 
should ask the opinion of the Belgians. 

Odger recapitulated his view and spoke against asking 
the Belgians’ advice. 

Mrs. Law. It seems the general opinion [is] to test the 
question if we had the means. To test this point ought to 
be part of our business; we should not throw it upon any 
section; and [she] is against asking the Belgians. 

Hales is in favour of removing the Congress without 
asking the Belgians. If a more central place could be found 
on the Continent, let it be held there; if not—in London. 
The former congresses were Continental congresses, then 
let us have an English one. Thinks it is idle to hope any- 
thing from the British Parliament. If we violated Belgian 
laws we would have to stand the consequence. 

Odger. If the Congress meets, there will be some talk; 
if it is stopped, there would be some talk too. The raising 
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of the question would be worth more to us than the Con- 
gress. 

Dupont. The duty of the Council is to see that the Con- 
gress do take place; the Rules provide for doing so. We 
are responsible if the Congress do not take place. The 
Belgian law has been renewed for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the Congress, it is a French law. 

Lessner says a noise will be of no use. 

Milner. Thinks the main idea is to hold the Congress 
without interruption. There has not yet been a fair chance 
of fully expressing what the International is to accom- 
plish. To contest the right of holding it, is to lead us off 
our track. 

Hales looks upon the Congress as something more than 
[a] talking match. It is to elucidate opinions and to come 
to a common understanding. 

Huleck. The point raised is a better representation of 
the British elements. After the defeat in Belgium we would 
have a better congress here. 

Vésinier. The Belgian law against foreigners is not new. 
It enables the government to expel a foreigner as soon 
as he lands. The only freedom that is unlimited in Belgium 
is the liberty of meeting. Wants the Council to ask the 
Belgians. If the French delegates said anything in Belgium 
they would be taken up on coming home; they will be 
served the same if they go to London. The English and 
Americans would probably not be molested. 

Agreed that the Belgian Secretary be instructed to write 
to Brussels and ask the opinion of the Committee there. 

Citizen Limburg was admitted as delegate of the Arbei- 
ter-Bildungs-Verein. 

Copeland [was] nominated by Mrs. Law, seconded by 
Hales. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
June 16 


Members present: Buckley, Besson, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Hales, Huleck, Stepney, Mrs. Huleck, Jung, Lafargue, 
Johannard, Lessner, Marx, Maurice. 

Citizen Jung in the chair. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and confirmed. 

Citizen Copeland was unanimously voted to become a 
member of the Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


June 9, Paris. Slowness of legal proceedings and much 
business [are] pleaded as an excuse why no official an- 
nouncement has been made of the last trial. The con- 
demned are to be held solidarily responsible for the fine. 
They have appealed against the sentence. The letter is 
signed by the whole Committee.2% 

Belgium. The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Association of 
Antwerp and the Affranchis® of Jumet have joined. Two 
large meetings have taken place, one at Brussels, the other 
fat] Liége; the middle-class press denounced our Associa- 
tion. The Paris correspondent of a paper belonging to the 
Peace League has written an article on our Association and 
says that everything nowadays becomes international.°0! 
He blames the French Government for its prosecution. 

The answer to a letter from Brussels urges that the Con- 
gress be held in Belgium and that the existence of the 
Association in Belgium depends upon it. 

Citizen Besson proposed that two numbers of the Bee- 
Hive [be exchanged] against the Belgian working men’s 
papers. Seconded by Dupont. Agreed. 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 139-40 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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ADJOURNED DEBATE 


Citizen Marx. When I proposed three weeks ago that 
the Congress should be moved, several things which have 
since transpired were unknown. The law against foreigners 
is a general law. The minister has provoked us to resist- 
ance by declaring that the Congress should not take place. 
Our section has declared it shall meet in spite of the gov- 
ernment, and it is for us to back them. I therefore with- 
draw my resolution.02 

Citizen Johannard said that he had altered his opinion 
but desired that instructions be given to all the delegates 
not to leave such as may be meddled by the police in the 
lurch but to offer a joint resistance. 

Citizen Dupont said that but for a letter which he had 
received from De Paepe he would still have adhered to his 
former resolution, but the French themselves are willing 
to go to Belgium and the Belgians promise them pro- 
tection. 

Citizen Maurice raised the question of making some 
compensation to the Secretary. 

Citizen Hales proposed that accounts be audited. Lessner 
seconded. 

Citizen Johannard proposed as an amendment that the 
Secretary receive 15s. a week, objection being made on 
account of the state of the funds. 

Citizen Hales withdrew his former proposition and pro- 
posed that the Secretary be paid £5 in a lump and that a 
further grant be made when the funds permit it. 

Lafargue proposed as [an] amendment that £5 be given 
now for past services, and 15s. a week after. 

Citizen Johannard assents to Lafargue’s proposition. 

Hales’s proposition was carried unanimously. 


H. JUNG 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
June 23 


Members present: Buckley, Copeland, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Cohn, Jung, Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Mrs. Law, Marx, 
Maurice, Johannard, Hales, Limburg, Stepney. 

Citizen Jung in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Secretary** read a letter from Citizen Shaw dated 
St. Leonard’s on the sea. Citizen Shaw tendered his resig- 
mation as Treasurer and American Secretary. 

Citizen Marx proposed and Lessner seconded that the 
resignation be not accepted. Unanimously carried. 

The General Secretary to officiate as American Secretary 
during Shaw’s absence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A letter was read from Algiers stating that the branch 
established there was at an end in consequence of all the 
members but one having left for France. The writer com- 
plained that workmen were brought over from France to 
work against his friends. The Paris prosecutions were men- 
tioned as a cause of discouragement. He requests to be in- 
formed of all that. 

Germany. Dr. Reincke, a member of our Association, had 
been elected by the Rhenish workmen to the North Ger- 
man Parliament and made there the proposition that the 
Parliament have the right to appoint commissions of in- 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 141 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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quiry. The proposition was rejected and he has in conse- 
quence resigned. When elected he promised to push the 
social question and, not being able to fulfil his promise, 
he resigned,°03 

The compositors of Leipzig have written many letters 
to the Paris compositors, only one of which was delivered. 
This letter stated that national differences must be left to 
the possessors of wealth, for the wages-slaves such differ- 
ences must not exist.304 

Switzerland. The shoemakers of Geneva have opened 
their business.3% 

Proposed by Citizen Maurice, seconded by Citizen Hales, 
that a deputation be sent to attend the celebration of the 
anniversary of the insurrection of June. Agreed. 

Members proposed: Hales, Jung, Lafargue, Copeland, 
Mrs. Law, Cohn. Carried.3% 

The Secretary raised the question of inviting delegates 
from the Labour Reform Association in America. 

Citizen Marx proposed, Lafargue seconded, that the 
Secretary be instructed to invite delegates from that asso- 
ciation. Carried unanimously.*07 

A conversation then arose about the drawing up of the 
Congress programme and an address to the trades so- 
cieties. 

Citizen Copeland proposed and Citizen Marx seconded 
that Citizen Hales draw up a draft of an address and pre- 
sent it at the next meeting. Citizen Lafargue to do the 
Continental part. Agreed. 

The meeting adjourned at a quarter to 11 o’clock. 


H,. JUNG 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
June 30 


Members present: Buckley, Copeland, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Jung, Johannard, Lessner, Marx, Lafargue, Stepney, Mrs. 
Law, Limburg. 

Citizen Jung in the chair. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Belgium. The Belgian section declines to be responsible 
for a letter of Vésinier which has appeared in the Cigale. If 
the letter was published with the knowledge of the Coun- 
cil, it is an imprudence. If without the knowledge of the 
Council, it is highly reprehensible on the part of Vésinier 
who has no business to publish the transactions of an execu- 
tive meeting of the Association. They also protest against 
the animus shown against some of the members. They do so 
to leave no doubt, since it might be considered that the sec- 
tion had something to do with the publication. They are also 
going to publish a protest in the Cigale.308 They acknowl- 
edge the services rendered by Vésinier amongst the miners. 

Dupont proposed, Hales seconded, that an extract from 
the Minutes of the 9th be sent to Brussels. Agreed. 

Citizen Jung stated that Lloyd’s contained a paragraph 
announcing a new strike at Geneva.*09 


REPORT ON THE ADDRESS TO THE TRADES SOCIETIES 


Both** drafts were read and Citizen Copeland appointed 
to fuse them into one.*** 
The Council adjourned at 10:30 o’clock. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on p. 142 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
** Before the word “Both” the words “Lafargue’s was read” are 


crossed out in the original.—Ed. 
*** See pp. 319-23 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
July 7 


Members present: Copeland, Eccarius, Johannard, Hul- 
eck, Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Mrs. Law, Mr. Morgan, Step- 
ney, Marx, Maurice, Jung, Buckley, Hales, Lucraft. 

Citizen Jung in the chair. 

Minutes of the previous meeting read and confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Belgium. The Belgian ministry has directly interfered 
with the Association by telling the manufacturers of Ver- 
viers to dismiss the workmen belonging to the Association. 
The Espiégle declares that the International has applauded 
Félix Pyat. They do not believe it, but if it be the case, 
they will declare that they have nothing in common with 
the ideas of the French branch.310 

Citizen Marx stated that this would be detrimental to 
our Association abroad and he left it to the Council to take 
some action. 

Citizen Marx proposed that a declaration be made that 
the Association was not responsible for an incident at a 
public meeting, and that Félix Pyat who read the address 
in question was not even a member. 

Seconded: Maurice. 

Resolved. That the General Council of the I.W.A. re- 
pudiates all responsibility for the address delivered at the 
public meeting in Cleveland Hall by Félix Pyat, who is in 
no way connected with the Association.3!1 

Paris. Our members have entered upon their imprison- 
ment. They are going to publish the trial in pamphlet form; 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 142-43 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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the workmen of Paris have collected £80 for the purpose.3!2 
They intend to draw up a manifesto for the Congress. They 
urge the Council to publish the programme immediately 
for the purpose of inducing the workmen of Paris to send 
delegates to the Congress. They have not considered it 
advisable to elect a third committee. 

A programme with questions for the Congress has been 
published by the Belgian section. There is to be a local 
delegate meeting to arrange the preliminaries.3!8 

The address was adopted with a few verbal alterations 
and the Secretary instructed to revise it and get it 
printed.314 

The Standing [Committee] was summoned for the fol- 
lowing Saturday to draw up the programme for the Con- 
gress. 

H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
July 14 


Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, Les- 
sner, Johannard, Huleck (Mrs.), Marx, Mrs. Law, Shaw, 
Meyerson, Copeland, Cohn, Milner, Lucraft, Limburg, Step- 
ney, Mrs. Morgan. 

Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Marx. The Prussian Government has suppressed the Ber- 
lin branch of the General Working Men’s Union. The so- 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 143 and 145-46 of 
the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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ciety is going to hold a conference at Hamburg about the 
middle of August.315 

Switzerland. The Geneva Committee has issued an ad- 
dress to the members of the Association about the pros- 
ecution of the Paris Committee.3!6 The address was read. 

[A] Lucern branch has been established. 

Cigar-makers of Murten have struck because they were 
refused extra pay while working at bad material. They 
have established a co-operative factory. 

Marx. The English Government has quietly, a month 
after the Russian decree, struck off the list of pensioners 
the title Polish refugees. They have not withdrawn the 
pensions but wiped out the reason why they were granted. 

Citizen Marx proposed and Copeland seconded the fol- 
lowing declaration: 

The Council of the I.W. Association denounces the last 
manifestation of the subserviency to Russia of the British 
Government by suppressing the adjective “Polish” before 
the word “refugees” in the budget one month after the 
Russian Government had by an ukase suppressed the name 
of Poland.317 

Citizen Lessner proposed that the Secretary be paid 15s. 
a week till the Congress. Seconded by Johannard. Carried 
unanimously. 

Citizen Cohn proposed and Lessner seconded the follow- 
ing resolution: 

The Council hails with delight the passing of the eight 
hours’ labour bill by the American Congress believing that 
it will lead to eight hours becoming the future normal 
working day of the United States.318 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE: 


First proposition—to reduce the contribution to the 
Council to one halfpenny. 

Jung, Lessner, and Eccarius spoke in favour; Lucraft 
and Milner against. 
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Mrs. Law wanted to know whether the individual mem- 
bers had to pay or whether it came out of the funds. 

Cohn and Hales stated it came out of the funds in their 
societies. 

Shaw said in some instances levies were made. Huleck 
spoke against the proposition. 

Hales against the proposition. Withdrawn. 

2. Reduction of the hours of labour. Carried. 

3. The influence of machinery in the hands of capitalists. 
Carried. 

4. Property in land. Carried. 

5. Education of the working class. Carried. 

6. The establishment of credit institutions with the view 
of promoting and facilitating the social emancipation of the 
working class. Carried. 

Citizen Hales proposed and Citizen Lucraft seconded 
that another proposition be added: The best means to 
establish co-operative production. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING* 
July 21 


Members present: Buckley, Eccarius, Copeland, Jung, 
Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Lessner, Lucraft, Marx, Mrs. Law, 
Weston, Milner, Stepney, Johannard, Besson, Dupont. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary** asked permission to have 500 more of 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 146-47 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
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the Addresses printed. He had taken upon himself to order 
a thousand at 16s.; they were already disposed of.320 
The permission was granted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Citizen Marx. Germany. The General Working, Men’s 
Union is going to do in a round-about way what the Prus- 
sian law prohibits to be done directly. There is another 
working men’s union in the Southern and Eastern States 
of Germany which has some affiliations in Switzerland; 
they also are going to join.324 A new paper, Le Réveil,?2 
published by Ledru-Rollin’s party, makes favourable com- 
ments upon the International Association. 

Citizen Jung expressed his satisfaction that that party 
was obliged to come to us instead, as they had supposed, 
we [were] going to them. 

The Secretary mentioned that he had not yet received 
any papers from Belgium. 

The Secretary was instructed to write. 

Citizen Marx proposed that the Congress questions be 
discussed [at the] next meeting and that the question about 
machinery takes precedence of all the other questions. 
Seconded by Jung; agreed. 

Belgium. Citizen Besson read a letter which contained 
the following proposition: To report upon the condition 
of all trades in every country. 

Credentials were presented by Marie Bernard as the 
delegate of the house painters on the Brussels Committee. 

Citizen Jung proposed that the secretaries be instructed 
to state in their respective letters to urge their correspond- 
ents to answer the questions submitted to them.?23 

Citizen Marx thought it required caution; it would be 
impolitic to state publicly that nothing had been done. 

Citizen Dupont thought that if we simply stated that the 
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statistical inquiry was still open and invited the sections 
to send answers by their delegates to the Congress, [it] 
would satisfy the Belgians. 

Citizen Jayet thought it was time that the delegates re- 
ceived positive instructions how to act. The Council ought 
to know what the societies do and they must know what 
the Council is about. 

Dupont believed that the question was about the append- 
age proposed by the Belgian section. 

Citizen Marx: I am not against the proposition but it de- 
pends upon the form in which it is published.* 

Citizen Dupont. The French papers were seized by the 
police, and that the work could not be finished this year. 

The following resolution was then agreed to: 

“The Council reminds the different sections that the 
statistical inquiry is still open and that those branches 
whose labours are in a sufficiently advanced state shall lay 
them before the next Congress.” 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING** 
July 28 


Members present: Buckley, Copeland, Cohn, Dupont, Ec- 
carius, Jung, Lafargue, Lessner, Mrs. Law, Marx, Mrs. 
Morgan, Huleck, Mrs. Huleck, Stepney, Weston, Meyer- 
son, Hales, Milner, Johannard. 


* Here the following is crossed out: “That those branches which 
have not yet answered the questions are requested to send their 
answers to the Co. ... before the Congress ... lay the result of their 
inquiries.” —Ed. 

** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 148-49 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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Citizen Jung in the chair. 
The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Germany. Citizen Marx read two letters from Leipzig, 
one from W. Liebknecht, the other from August Bebel, 
President of the Working Men’s Unions of Saxony and the 
Southern States of Germany. They invite a deputation 
from the Council to attend their conference at Nurnberg 
where the question of the affiliation of the whole of the 
100 societies is to be decided.324 

Citizen Marx announced also that he had received an 
invitation from Vienna (where the working men are going 
to celebrate the fraternisation of the working men of all 
countries) to send a representative to be present. 

Citizen Lafargue proposed, Copeland seconded, that 
Peter Fox André be appointed.325 Agreed. 

Citizen Marx proposed that a delegate be sent to Nirn- 
berg if the funds permit. Seconded by Cohn. Carried. 

Citizen Jung read an address from the Social-Democrat- 
ic party of New York to the workmen of Geneva.326 

France. A letter from Marseilles stated that warning had 
been published to the masons of Marseilles not [to] go to 
Algiers. They ask for the Congress programme and de- 
clare that they will adhere steadfast to the Association. 
The letter announced the sad event of Vasseur’s death. 

Citizen Jung read a letter from the French branch con- 
cerning the disavowal of the proceedings at Cleveland Hall. 

Citizen Lafargue proposed the order of the day.327 

Eccarius seconded the proposition. 

Carried by 14 against 5. 

Citizen Dupont proposed that Citizen Johannard be ap- 
pointed Secretary for Italy; seconded by Lafargue; 9 for, 
4 against. 
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Huleck moved, Mrs. Morgan seconded, the adjournment 
of the question for a week. Six for the amendment, 10 
against. 

Dupont’s proposition was carried by 9 against 4 votes.* 

An address of the Social-Democratic Union to the work- 
ing men of Geneva was communicated, which contains the 
following passage: 


“Working men,—Your struggle is also ours. Throughout the so- 
called civilised world society divides itself, more or less, into two 
opposing camps of oppressed and oppressors, workers and drones, 
poor and rich. The struggle between these two parties is inevitable. 
The social question no longer recognises geographical frontiers, nor 
national separations. It is everywhere the same, and it is for this 
that we applauded the foundation and the development, and approve 
the action of the International Working Men’s Association.” 


The discussion of the proposition, “The influence of ma- 
chinery in the hands of capitalists’, was opened by Citi- 
zen Marx.328 He said what strikes us most is that all the 
consequences which were expected as the inevitable result 
of machinery have been reversed. Instead of diminishing 
the hours of labour, the working day was prolonged to 
sixteen and eighteen hours. Formerly, the normal working 
day was ten hours, during the last century the hours of 
labour were increased by law here as well as on the Con- 
tinent. The whole of the trade legislation of the last cen- 
tury turns upon compelling the working people by law to 
work longer hours. 

It was not until 1833 that the hours of labour for chil- 
dren were limited to twelve. In consequence of overwork 
there was no time left whatever for mental culture. They 
also became physically deteriorated; contagious fevers 
broke out amongst them, and this induced a portion of the 
upper class to take the matter up. The first Sir Robert Peel 


* Here a newspaper clipping from The Bee-Hive No. 35, 
August 1, 1868, is pasted into the Minute Book. Corrections in the 
text are in Eccarius’s hand.—Ed. 
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was one of the foremost in calling attention to the crying 
evil, and Robert Owen was the first mill-owner who limited 
the hours of labour in his factory. The ten hours’ bill was 
the first law which limited the hours of labour to ten and 
a half per day for women and children, but it applied only 
to certain factories. 

This was a step of progress, in so far as it afforded more 
leisure time to the work-people. With regard to produc- 
tion, the limitation has long since been overtaken. By im- 
proved machinery and increased intensity of the labour of 
individuals there is now more work done in the short day 
than formerly in the long day. People are again over- 
worked, and it will soon become necessary to limit the 
working day to eight hours. 

Another consequence of the use of machinery was to 
force women and children into the factory. The woman has 
thus become an active agent in our social production. 
Formerly female and children’s labour was carried on 
within the family circle. I do not say that it is wrong that 
women and children should participate in our social pro- 
duction. I think every child above the age of nine ought 
to be employed at productive labour a portion of its time, 
but the way in which they are made to work under existing 
circumstances is abominable. 

Another consequence of the use of machinery was that 
it entirely changed the relations of the capital of the coun- 
try. Formerly there were wealthy employers of labour, and 
poor labourers who worked with their own tools. They 
were to a certain extent free agents, who had it in their 
power effectually to resist their employers. For the modern 
factory operative, for the women and children, such free- 
dom does not exist, they are slaves of capital. 

There was a constant cry for some invention that might 
render the capitalist independent of the working man; the 
spinning machine and power-loom has rendered him in- 
dependent, it has transferred the motive power of pro- 
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duction into his hands. By this the power of the capitalist 
has been immensely increased. The factory lord has become 
a penal legislator within his own establishment, inflicting 
fines at will, frequently for his own aggrandisement. The 
feudal baron in his dealings with his serfs was bound by 
traditions and subject to certain definite rules; the factory 
lord is subject to no controlling agency of any kind. 

One of the great results of machinery is organised la- 
bour which must bear fruit sooner or later. The influence 
of machinery upon those with whose labour it enters into 
competition is directly hostile. Many hand-loom weavers 
were positively killed by the introduction of the power- 
loom both here and in India. 

We are frequently told that the hardships resulting from 
machinery are only temporary, but the development of 
machinery is constant, and if it attracts and gives employ- 
ment to large numbers at one time it constantly throws 
large numbers out of employment. There is a continual sur- 
plus of displaced population, not as the Malthusian asserts 
a surplus population in relation to the produce of the coun- 
try, but a surplus whose labour has been superseded by 
more productive agencies. 

Employed on land machinery produces a constantly in- 
creasing surplus population whose employment is not fluc- 
tuating. This surplus flocks to the towns and exercises 
a constant pressure, a wage lowering pressure upon the 
labour market. The state of the East of London is one of 
the phenomena it produces. 

The real consequences are best seen in those branches 
of labour in which the machine is not employed. 

To conclude for the present, machinery leads on one 
hand to associated organised labour, on the other to the 
disintegration of all formerly existing social and family 
relations. 

Citizen Weston said the previous speaker had only re- 
ferred to machinery in the factory districts. In the car- 
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pentering trade the machine had not tended to lengthen the 
hours of labour. It did the most laborious part of the 
work, and tending the machine was not an exhausting oc- 
cupation; he certainly thought he could do more in twelve 
hours than he could do in ten by extra exertion. If a man 
with a machine could do in ten hours what required ten 
days, if done by hand, this would not diminish the aggre- 
gate demand for labour. If it rained hats from heaven for 
people to wear for nothing that would not diminish the 
aggregate demand for labour. The surplus population re- 
sulted from the existing system of wages-labour. 

Eccarius* asked the question, if it rained clothes from 
heaven and the money now spent for clothes be devoted to 
the building of houses, the carpenters’ and the masons’ 
work done by machinery, how many superseded tailors 
would find employment in the building trade? 

Marx** told Mr. Weston that he must consider the ques- 
tion of the hats being monopolised as the property of a 
Capitalist.*** 

Upon the motion of Citizen Milner the debate was ad- 
journed to Tuesday, August 4. 

Chairman**** 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


COUNCIL MEETING***** 
August 4 


Members present: Buckley, Copeland, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Jung, Lessner, Mrs. Law, Marx, Johannard, Lucraft, Wes- 
ton, Hales, Limburg. 


* Here Eccarius’s name is inserted in place of the crossed-out 
words “‘a tailor’. —Ed. 

** Here Marx's name is inserted in place of the struck-out words 
“Another member”’.—Ed. 

*** The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
“*** Unsigned.—Ed. 

***** The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 149-51 of the 
Minute Book.—Ed. 
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The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

A letter was read from Mr. John Holmes at Leeds who 
expressed his willingness to correspond with the Council. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A letter was read from Citizen Cowell Stepney enclos- 
ing £5 5s. towards the expense of the Congress. 

The Day Working Bookbinders’ Society paid their annual 
contribution [of] £1 15s. 

A letter was read from Mr. John Holmes of Leeds ex- 
pressing his willingness to correspond with the Council. 
He enclosed a report of a lecture delivered at Leeds, upon 
which the Secretary promised to report at the next meet- 
ing. 

France. Paris. The prisoners?29 are well treated, they get 
all the papers, they can read and write as much as they like 
and receive visits whenever anybody wants to visit them. 
The appeal* costs more than £80 but it has been paid 
by the Association. Everybody seems to expect something 
to happen in 1869. The Congress programmes have been 
well received. Nearly all the papers have inserted. The 
Tribune and Le Réveil are going to have articles upon 
[them]. Le Réveil offers its services to the Association. 

The third committee was not appointed a fortnight ago, 
it will consist of 15 members.30 

Lyons. Complain that they are watched and that they 
cannot unite all the members of Lyons in one body. They 
adhere to their flag and state that considerable progress 
has been made in the neighbourhood. Lyons and Neuville 
are going to club together to send a delegate to Brussels,?31 


* Reference is to the publication of the trial proceedings. See 
pp. 224-25 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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they will also send a delegate to Berne*82 to broach social 
reform. They have nominated a candidate for the next 
election. 

Germany. Hanover. A strike of the power-loom weavers. 
They work 14 hours a day for nine shillings a week. 
Bakers’ strike at Berlin; the commissioner of the police 
has inquired whether the army bakers would supply bread 
in case of a strike. 

Credentials to Cowell Stepney to Brussels. 

Secretary to get information about the expense of go- 
ing to Brussels.* 

Citizen Stepney presented a paper announcing** that 
a congress of philosophers is going to meet on the 16th 
of September at Prague, where the following propositions 
will be submitted: 


“The exaggeration of work, and the painful pecuniary conditions, 
which affect the majority of men, constitute a fact unworthy of 
humanity and full of dangers for the future. 

“Mendicancy, one of the greatest disgraces to humanity, must 
be abolished by the State and the communes; one must distin- 
guish here between private assistance, that of societies and that of 
the State. It is necessary that those who cannot gain their livelihood 
be furnished with the indispensable objects for their support; and 
that on the other hand the idle be bound over to devote themselves 
to some useful occupation.” 


Citizen Milner resumed the debate on the proposition: 
“The influence of machinery in the hands of the capital- 
ists”. After a few words of approbation of the manner in 
which Citizen Marx had treated the subject on the pre- 
vious night, and some allusions to Citizen Weston’s asser- 
tions concerning things in the aggregate, he said he heard 


* Here a clipping from The Bee-Hive No. 355, August 8, 1868, 
is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 

** The words “Citizen Stepney presented a paper announcing” 
are inserted in Eccarius’s hand in place of the crossed-out words 
“A member of the Council”.—Ed. 
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a clever Scotchman Say the other day that if by some con- 
trivance four men could be enabled to do the work of five 
this would be a clear gain in the aggregate, but he had 
not been able to answer the question what was to be done 
with the fifth man. The working man had nothing but his 
labour to depend upon as a means of subsistence. He had 
to sell his labour day by day, he could not do two days’ 
work in one, and consequently every day that he could 
not sell his labour was a dead loss to him, it was an irre- 
parable deduction from his means of subsistence, and any 
one thrown out by machinery might perish before he could 
be absorbed into other trades, or employed in his own in 
consequence of an increased demand, for the demands of 
life were incessant, the cravings of nature had to be satis- 
fied every day. The fifth man might, according to circum- 
stances, mean the fifth part of a trade, or the fifth of the 
working population. It was clear that all the benefits of 
modern inventions were in the hands of the few, and this 
would continue until the working men found means to 
employ themselves. 

Citizen Hales said he had worked amongst machinery 
from his childhood, and his experience was that the ordin- 
ary influence of machinery tended to the displacement of 
manual labour. If the productive power of a certain kind 
of machinery was increased tenfold, the demand for its pro- 
duction in consequence of reduced price would at best 
increase twofold, and at least one-half of the men displaced 
would go to the bad, that was five out of every ten. 
Machinery had converted the labourer into an adjunct of 
the machine. The workman was a Slave; he had to do his 
master’s bidding, because the master held the means of the 
workman’s subsistence in his hands. By the aid of machin- 
ery the labour of grown men was constantly displaced by 
that of women and children, so that machinery not only 
replaced manual labour but also transposed the individuals 
whose assistance was required. He was not against machin- 
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ery, but machinery must become the workman’s assistant, 
instead of being, as at present, his competitor. 

Citizen Eccarius said he would only make a few remarks 
upon Citizen Weston’s speech of the previous night. Citizen 
Weston had observed that Citizen Marx had only spoken 
of the influence of machinery in the factory districts. Citi- 
zen Marx had done what every man of science did who 
wanted to exhibit the peculiarities of any subject. They 
always took the best developed specimens for their illu- 
strations, and machinery was best developed in the cotton 
trade. In answer to the assertion that machine labour did 
not diminish the demand for labour in the aggregate, he 
read a few statements from a pamphlet published in 1844.333 
One of them was, that in a large machine shop at Manches- 
ter, one plaining machine, equal to fourteen men, requiring 
one man or a boy to direct it, had been introduced. In the 
same pamphlet there was a statement of a Stockport spin- 
ner who worked 672 spindles in 1840 earning 22s. a week, 
in 1843 he worked 2,040 spindles earning 13s. a week. 
Between 1833 and 1843 the productive powers of the cot- 
ton spinners had considerably more than doubled; the self- 
acting mule had dispensed with the services of spinners 
altogether, yet the available raw material of 1840 had not 
doubled until the year 1854, so that the aggregate demand 
for labour in the cotton trade must have been diminished 
considerably. There were many things connected with this 
subject which some people overlooked, and which never 
came to the knowledge of others. A hundred years ago, 
when Manchester had taken to manufacturing cotton, peo- 
ple died of starvation in the streets of the large towns in 
the East Indies in consequence. It has been computed that 
between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 of human beings perished 
in the East in consequence of the cotton trade being trans- 
planted to Lancashire. The prosperous towns of the linen 
trade, Dundee and Leeds, had probably never heard the 
cries of agony that emanated for years from the famished 
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weavers of Silesia; a whole generation had perished there 
because flax was successfully spun by machinery in the 
north of this island. The carpentering trade was no crite- 
rion. To the people of New York, for instance, it would 
matter little whether the stuff of which their clothes were 
made was manufactured at Bengal, in Siberia, or at Man- 
chester; but if the London reformers wanted a hall to meet 
in, that hall must be built in London, and by men who 
resided in London. If machines, attended by women and 
children, could erect stairs, lay floors, etc., at a distance 
ready for the use of the London people, Citizen Weston 
would, no doubt, have come to a different conclusion. 

Citizen Weston said he would stick to his point. If all 
the hatters of London were superseded, their employers 
would be superseded also; the same fund would remain to 
pay wages with. (The possibility of the master hatter sell- 
ing more hats than he does now, without employing jour- 
neymen to make then, is lost sight of.) 

Citizen Marx replied in a few words, and said that the 
Congress had a right to discuss this question on its own 
merits.* 

Mrs. Law said machinery had made women less depend- 
ent on men than they were before and would ultimately 
emancipate them from domestic slavery. She must enter 
her protest against the view taken of women’s labour. 

Citizen Marx offered to bring the conclusions arrived 
at in the form of a resolution. 

Citizen Eccarius volunteered to open the discussion on 
the next question. 

The Council adjourned at 11 o’clock. 


BENJAMIN LUCRAFT, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


* The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
August II 


Members present: Buckley, Copeland, Dupont, Eccarius, 
Jung, Johannard, Lessner, Lucraft, Marx, Stepney, Shaw. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were read and con- 
firmed. 

The Secretary** read extracts from the Chicago Work- 
[ing|man’s Advocate concerning the presidential candida- 
ture and another from John Holmes of Leeds’ lecture on 
labour and capital at Sheffield. John Holmes was appointed 
correspondent of the Association for Leeds. 

The result of the inquiry concerning the expense of go- 
ing to Brussels not being satisfactory, Citizen Copeland 
volunteered to get information from the Great Eastern. 

Upon the motion of Citizen Marx, seconded by Lessner, 
Buckley and Copeland were appointed auditors.*** 

Citizen Marx read some extracts from a French paper 
concerning the International Congress. 

Citizen Jung stated that the Viennese workmen had pub- 
lished an address urging international union.354 

Citizen Marx proposed the following as the conclusion 
of the last discussion.°35 Seconded by Jung, carried. 

Resolved: that on the one side machinery has proved 
a most powerful instrument of despotism and extortion in 
the hands of the capitalist class; 

that on the other side the development of machinery 
creates the material conditions necessary for the supersed- 
ing of the wages-system by a truly social system of pro- 
duction.**** 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 152-53 and 155 
of the Minute Book.—Ed. 
** Eccarius.—Ed. 
*** See p. 250 of the present volume.—Ed. 
**** Here a clipping from The Bee-Hive No. 358, August 22, 1868, 


is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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The Secretary read a report of the last conference of 
the National Labour Union of America. The conference 
rejects the election platforms of both the great parties, 
and has issued a platform of its own, the first resolution 
of which declares “‘that the producers are the most im- 
portant portion of all communities’. It demands that as the 
loans fall due the bonds should be exchanged for bonds 
bearing three per cent interest, and convertible into legal- 
tender notes at the option of the holders; that only those 
bonds, redemption of which in gold was specially stipu- 
lated, should be paid in coin; and further, that the notes 
of the national banks should be withdrawn from circula- 
tion and replaced by legal-tender treasury notes. If either 
of the candidates of two great parties for the presidency 
should adopt this platform—no matter which—the confer- 
ence advises the working men to vote for him. If neither 
adopts it, the Congress of the National Labour Union, 
which will assemble on the third of next month at New 
York, is to nominate an independent labour candidate 
for the presidency, and urge upon the working men 
of the United States the necessity of rallying to his 
support,336 

Citizen Eccarius then opened the debate on the reduction 
of the hours of Jabour question. He said: Forty years ago 
a man working twelve hours a day would have received 
sufficient for making a dozen pair of trousers to support 
a family for two weeks. In 1863 Mr. Lord visited a shop in 
Whitechapel where a young woman, with a machine and 
three female assistants, by working long hours, made a 
dozen pair of trousers a day, for which they received, after 
deducting sewing trimmings, 8s. In 1861 there were 12,000 
females employed in the tailoring trade of the metropolis, 
3,000 of whom never worked less than 14, frequently 16, 
or 18 hours a day, occasionally all night, for 7s. to 10s. 
a week. I know, from good authority, that there are prac- 
tices quite as bad in other trades where women and children 
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are employed, but they have not come under any personal 
observation. A law was passed in 1867 to put a stop to 
this abomination, but it is a sham. The same Parliament 
that added £3,000,000 a year to our permanent expenditure 
could not afford a few thousands for a staff of workshop in- 
spectors to enforce its own law. I think it high time that 
those of my friends who take an active part in electioneer- 
ing should interrogate the candidates about this matter. 
He then proved, from government statistics, that the de- 
velopment and increase of the powers of production in 
our staple trades had far outstripped the increased demand 
for labour or the increased number of persons employed. In 
the ten years, from 1850 to 1860, the raw material con- 
sumed in the cotton trade had increased 103 per cent; the 
export of yarn 52 per cent; that of piece-goods 104 per 
cent; the number of persons employed 12 per cent. In the 
stocking trade an increase of 344 per cent of the exports 
had led to an increase of persons employed of 30 per cent. 
The foreign wool retained for home consumption had in- 
creased 97 per cent; the export of yarn 99 per cent; piece- 
goods 20 per cent; the persons employed 1 per cent. A very 
considerable increase of production had taken place since 
then; the number of persons employed had positively di- 
minished. In proof of this he read a statement from 
Dr. Marx’s work on political economy,°37 whose figures are 
all based on government returns, according to which the 
number of adult persons employed diminished by 1,700 be- 
tween 1856 and 1862; but the number of children under 
14 years of age had increased. The produce of the coal- 
mines had increased 43 per cent; the number of persons 
employed 34 per cent; that of the iron mines had increased 
55 per cent; the number of persons employed 6 per cent. 
The produce of the lead mines had increased 5,000 tons; 
the number of persons employed had diminished by 2,000. 
The exportation of machinery had increased 266 per cent; 
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the number of persons employed 43 per cent; and with a 
progressive increase of exports the Society of the Amalga- 
mated Engineers had on an average 2,000 members out of 
employment on the funds every day during the year 1867. 
In the rural districts the diminution of labourers employed 
had been going on continuously during the last thirty years. 
He thought this was a sufficient reason why the working 
classes should insist upon a general reduction of the hours 
of labour. Another reason was that all the medical in- 
quiries that had taken place proved that the working 
population was greatly overworked. Two remarkable phe- 
nomena had established this beyond a doubt. When the cot- 
ton famine had set in,398 the death-rate in the cotton dis- 
tricts had greatly diminished. Again, last winter, when the 
population of St. George’s-in-the-East had been in a state 
of semi-starvation, the death-rate, which was usually higher 
than in any other metropolitan district, had fallen almost 
below the most favoured districts. This was inconvertible 
evidence that full work, which was synonymous with over- 
work, was more destructive to life than privation. He then 
pointed to the increase of wealth that had lately taken 
place, which led him to the conclusion that society could 
very well afford to pay the labourer the increased wages, 
which would be the inevitable result of a general reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour. 

Citizen Milner could not take the same view of the sub- 
ject. A general reduction of the hours of labour, however 
desirable, meant a diminution of the production of wealth; 
the opposition it would encounter from those who had 
amassed large fortunes out of other people’s labour would 
be too great for the working classes to overcome. He 
thought a rise of wages could easier be obtained; the re- 
duction of the hours of labour would follow that. 

Citizen Marx could not coincide with Eccarius,* that it 


* Should read: Milner.—Ed. 
16* 
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would lead to a diminished production,* because where 
the restrictions had been introduced, the instruments of 
production had been vastly more developed than in other 
trades. It had the effect of introducing more machinery, and 
made production on a small scale more and more impos- 
sible, which, however, was necessary to arrive at social 
production. The sanitary question was settled. But a re- 
duction of the hours of labour was also indispensable to 
give the working class more time for mental culture. 
Legislative restrictions were the first step towards the 
mental and physical elevation and the ultimate emancipa- 
tion of the working classes. Nobody denied, nowadays, that 
the State must interfere on behalf of the women and child- 
ren; and a restriction of their hours led, in most instances, 
to a reduction of the working time of the men. England had 
taken the lead, other countries had been obliged to follow 
to some extent. The agitation had seriously commenced in 
Germany, and the London Council was looked to for taking 
the lead. The principle had been decided at former con- 
gresses; the time for action had arrived. 

Citizen Copeland thought the condition of the working 
classes would be ameliorated by a reduction. 

Citizen Weston did not think that any effort on the part 
of the Council would result in an improvement. 

Citizen Lucraft was of opinion that the question ought 
to be agitated. 

On the motion of Citizen Shaw** the debate was ad- 
journed to Tuesday next.*** 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. G. ECCARIUS, Secretary 


* The words “diminished production” are inserted in Eccarius’s 
hand in place of the crossed-out words “an increased demand for 
labour”.—Ed. 

** The words “On the motion of Citizen Shaw” are in Eccarius’s 
hand.—Ed. 
*** The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
August 18 


Members present: Buckley, Dupont, Eccarius, Jung, 
Johannard, Limburg, Lessner, Lucraft, Mrs. Law, Marx, 
Milner, Weston. 

Citizen Jung in the chair.** 

The Secretary read*** qa letter from Mr. Jessup, cor- 
responding representative of the National Labour Union 
of America for the state of New York, **** in which the 
writer expressed regret that no provision had been made 
for the expense of a delegate to Brussels, and could not be 
made in time. Respecting the bricklayers’ strike of New 
York, Mr. Jessup states that it is looked upon as the grand 
struggle for the enforcement of the eight hours’ law for 
the state of New York, and that the working men of the 
United States were never so united as they now are to 
support the New York bricklayers. Up to July 30 the 
bricklayers received 20,000 dols., and the sums pledged 
to be remitted when called for amounted to 150,000 dols. 
Besides, the men had taken 25 contracts for new erections, 
alterations, and enlargement of buildings, amounting in all 
to 300,000, dols.***** 

Mr. Jessup stated that none of the letters written by 
Citizen Shaw had come to hand. He suggested that in fu- 
ture letters should be exchanged at regular intervals. He 
requested that the reports of the proceedings of the Con- 
gress be forwarded to him and promised to return the com- 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 155-56 of the 

Minute Book.—Ed. 

** Here a clipping from The Bee-Hive No. 358, August 22, 1868, 
is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 

*** The words “The Secretary read” are in Eccarius’s hand.—Ed. 
**** The words “for the state of New York” are in Eccarius’s 
hand.—Ed. 
***** The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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pliment by sending the reports of the annual session of the 
Labour Union. 

The Secretary was instructed to reply. 

Citizen Marx read a letter from a working man of New 
York who stated that a worse state of things prevailed 
there than in London.* 

The correspondence from Germany announced that the 
Austrian police had prohibited the fraternisation feast 
of the working class at Vienna, and that a pamphlet has 
appeared at Berlin on the history and development of the 
International Working Men’s Association.339 Dr. Marx has 
been invited to the annual conference of the General Work- 
ing Men’s Union by the following letter: 


“To Dr. Car] Marx, in London. Berlin, July 6, 1868.—The under- 
signed President and Executive of the General German Working 
Men’s Union do themselves the honour, in consideration of the 
extraordinary services you have rendered to the cause of labour 
by your work, ‘The Process of Production of Capital’, to invite 
you as a guest of honour to the annual conference of the Union, 
which will assemble at Hamburg in the month of August next.” 


The Executive consists of 24 members, residing in dif- 
ferent parts of Germany, to each of whom the original had 
to be sent to obtain his signature.**0 Only one gave a 
modified refusal. 

In Italy the Congress programme has been published in 
several papers, and M. Dassy, the Vice-President of the 
Italian Working Men’s Union, has been appointed as dele- 
gate to the Congress.34! At Bologna and vicinity the right 
of meeting is suppressed; the officers of the working men’s 
societies are in prison. 

The German Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein of Switzerland, 
comprising about 4,000 members, have at a general dele- 


* Here a clipping from The Bee-Hive No. 358, August 22, 1868, 
is pasted into the Minute Book.—Ed. 
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gate meeting, held in Neuchatel,342 voted their affiliation to 
the International Association.* 

Upon the proposition that the delegates to the Congress 
be now appointed, a long conversation ensued as to the 
advisability of adjourning the appointment and also 
whether the delegation could not be made numerous by 
allowing members who wished to go to the Congress a 
part of their expenses, but making sure that the expense 
of one representative of the Council be paid. It was ulti- 
mately agreed that any [one] wishing to go at his own ex- 
pense should have credentials from the Council to attend 
the Congress. 

The proposition of appointing delegates at once was 
carried. Lessner proposed and Citizen Johannard seconded 
that three delegates be appointed, which was carried. 

The following members were then nominated: Shaw by 
Lessner and Buckley; Dupont by Marx and Johannard; 
Eccarius by Johannard and Mrs. Law; Mrs. Law by Jung 
and Marx; Hales by Johannard and Eccarius. 

The result of the ballot gave: Dupont 9 votes, Eccarius 
9 votes, Mrs. Law, Shaw, and Hales 5 votes each. A second 
ballot [was] taken which gave Shaw 5 votes, Mrs. Law 4, 
and Hales 3. 

The affiliation of the portmanteau- and trunk-makers was 
announced by Citizen Townshend who was present as the 
delegate of that association. 

Citizen Milner proposed and Weston seconded that the 
credit and co-operative questions take precedent of the 
other questions in the order of discussion. 

Citizen Lucraft proposed the questions as they stand 
as an amendment, which was carried. 

The Council adjourned at 11 o’clock. 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Secretary 


* The newspaper clipping ends here.—Ed. 
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COUNCIL MEETING* 
August 25, 1868 


Members present: Dupont, Eccarius, Buckley, Lessner, 
Lucraft, Cohn, Mrs. Law, Marx, Milner, Johannard, Step- 
ney, Weston. 

Citizen Jung in the chair. 

House painters of Birmingham sent a letter announcing 
their resolution to withdraw. The Preston Trades Council 
declined to deal with the address.343 

Citizen Jung read a letter from the Secretary of the 
Society of Free Thinkers of Geneva asking the Council to 
advise the Congress to admit a delegate to attend the Con- 
gress. Ph. Becker endorsed the letter.3%4 

Citizen Marx proposed, Dupont seconded, that the 
recommendation be given. Carried. 

Citizen Cohn made a statement respecting the reasons 
of his delegation to the Congress. He was elected by a 
great majority. The cigar-makers complain that many Bel- 
gians come over. [They] wish to have the assistance of the 
other delegates. 

Proposed by Marx, seconded by Lessner, that Citizen 
Lucraft receive credentials. 

The following resolution was proposed respecting the 
reduction of the hours of labour question, seconded by 
Dupont: 

A resolution having been passed unanimously by the 
Congress of Geneva 1866 to this effect: ‘That the legal 
limitation of the working day is a preliminary condition 
indispensable for the ulterior social improvements”, the 
Council is of opinion that the time is now arrived when 
practical effect should be given to that resolution and 
that it has become the duty of all the branches to agitate 


* The Minutes are in Eccarius’s hand on pp. 156-57 of the 
Minute Book,—Ed, 
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that question practically in the different countries where 
the International Working Men’s Association is es- 
tablished.345 

Citizen Cohn proposed and Lessner seconded that £5 be 
given to the Secretary* for Brussels. Carried. 

The Secretary made a statement that with regard to 
the Nuremberg delegation** he was willing to undertake 
it if the Council granted him an additional £2. 

Citizen Lessner proposed and Cohn seconded that the 
two pounds be granted. Carried unanimously. 

The Council adjourned at 11 o’clock. 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
H. JUNG, Secretary pro tem. 


COUNCIL MEETING*** 
September 1, 1868 


Members present: Shaw, Cohn, Milner, Dupont, Buckley, 
Mrs. Law, Lucraft, Lessner, Johannard, Jung, Stepney, 
Limburg, Weston.**** 

Citizen Shaw in the chair. 

The Minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. 

Jung, in the absence of the Secretary, read correspon- 
dence from the Liverpool cigar-makers enclosing their an- 
nual contribution of 8s. 4d. 

A letter from the French polishers informs the Coun- 
cil that they have withdrawn from the Association; 5s. 
contribution enclosed. 


* Eccarius.—Ed. 
** See p. 230 of the present volume.—Ed. 
*** The Minutes are in Jung’s hand on pp. 157-58 of the Minute 
Book.—Ed. 
**** Marx’s name is not mentioned among the members present 
alos it is evident from the Minutes that he attended this meet- 
ing.—Ed. 
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Proposed by Cohn and seconded by Lessner that the 
money in hand (£4 Is. 7!/.,d.) be given to Dupont; adopted. 


After the reading of the annual report by Citizen 
Marx,346 it was proposed by Mrs. Law and seconded by 
Citizen Milner that the report be adopted. Carried unani- 
mously. 


Proposed by Marx and seconded by Dupont that creden- 
tials be given to Jung. Carried. 


A paper was read by Weston on co-operation. 

Marx read extracts from a letter from Eccarius.347 

The auditors* made their report expressing satisfaction 
with the manner with which the books were kept and have 
confirmed the correctness of the balance-sheet. 


Proposed by Marx and seconded by Lessner that the 
books be handed over to Dupont.348 Carried. 
The Council adjourned till this night fortnight. 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
H. JUNG, Secretary pro tem. 


* Buckley and Copeland.—Ed. 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF 
KARL MARX 


KARL MARX 


NOTES FOR AN UNDELIVERED SPEECH 
ON IRELAND3249 


I, EXORDIUM. THE EXECUTION 


Since our last meeting the object of our discussion, Fe- 
nianism, has entered a new phase. It has been baptised in 
blood by the English Government. The Political Execu- 
tions at Manchester remind us of the fate of John Brown 
at Harpers Ferry.* They open a new period in the struggle 
between Ireland and England. The whole Parliament and 
liberal press responsible. Gladstone. Reason: to keep up the 
hypocrisy that this was no political, but a common crimi- 
nal affair. The effect produced upon Europe quite the con- 
trary. They seem anxious to keep up the Act of the Long 
Parliament.°50 English [have] a divine right to fight the 
Irish on their native soil, but every Irish fighting against 
the British Government in England to be treated as an 
outlaw. Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act.351 State of 
siege. Facts from the Chronicle. Governmental organisa- 
tion of ‘Assassination and Violence’’.*52 Case of Bona- 
parte.353 


II. THE QUESTION 


What is Fenianism? 


* Here the following text is crossed out in the manuscript: ‘But 
the slaveholders have at least treated John Brown as a rebel, not 
as common felon.” —Ed. 
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Ill. THE LAND QUESTION 


Decrease of Population 


1846 

1841: 8,222,664) . 

1866: 5,571,971} in 20 Jahren* 1801.5,319,867 
2,650,693 


2,650,693 
1855: 6,604,665 
1866: sna | 

1,032,694 


in 11 years 
1,032,694 


Population not only decreased, but the number of the 
deaf-mutes, the blind, the decrepit, the lunatic, and idiot- 
ic increased relatively to the numbers of the population. 


Increase of Live-Stock from 1855 to 1866 


In the same period from 1855 to 1866 [the] number of 
the live-stock increased as follows: cattle by 178,532, 
sheep by 667,675, pigs by 315,918. If we take into account 
the simultaneous decrease of horses by 20,656, and equal- 
ise 8 sheep to 1 horse total increase of live-stock: 996,877, 
about one million. 

Thus 1,032,694 Irishmen have been displaced by about 
one million cattle, pigs, and sheep. What has become of 
them? The emigration list answers. 


Emigration 


From Ist May 1851 to 31 December 1866: 1,730,189. 
Character of that emigration. 

The process has been brought about and is still function- 
ing upon an always enlarging scale by the throwing togeth- 
er or consolidation of farms (eviction) and by the simul- 
taneous conversion of tillage into pasture. 


* Years.—Ed. 
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From 1851-1861 [the] total number of farms decreased 
by 120,000, while simultaneously the number of farms of 
15-30 acres increased by 61,000, that of 30 acres by 
109,000 (together 170,000). The decrease was almost ex- 
clusively owed to the extinction of farms from less than 
one to less than 15 acres. Lord Dufferin. The increase 
means only that amongst the decreased number of farms 
there is a larger portion of farms of large dimension. 


How the Process Works 


a) The People. 

The situation of the mass of the people has deteriorat- 
ed, and their state is verging to a crisis similar to that 
of 1846. The relative surplus population now as great as 
before the famine. 

Wages have not risen more than 20%, since the potato 
famine. The price of potatoes has risen nearly 200°; 
the necessary means of life on an average by 100%. Pro- 
fessor Cliffe Leslie, in the London Economist dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1867 says: 


“After a loss of ?/; of the population in 21 years, throughout 
most of the island, the rate of wages is now only Is. a day; a shil- 
ling does not go further than 6d. did 21 years ago. Owing to this 
rise in his ordinary food the labourer is worse off than he was 
10 years ago.” 


b) The Land. 
1) Decrease of land under crops. 


Decrease in cereal crops: Decrease in green crops: 
1861-66: 470,917 acres 1861-66: 128,061 acres 


2) Decrease per Statute Acre of every crop. There has 
been decrease of yield in wheat, but greater 1847 to 1865 
per cent; the exact decrease: oats 16.3, flax 47.9, turnips 
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36.1, potatoes 50%. Some years would show a greater 
decrease, but on the whole it has been gradual since 1847. 

Since the exodus, the land has been underfed and over- 
worked, partly from the injudicious consolidation of farms, 
and, partly, because, under the corn acre system,? the 
farmer in a great measure trusted to his labourers to man- 
ure the land for him. Rents and profits may increase, 
although the profit of the soil decreases. The total prod- 
uce may diminish, but that part of it, which is converted 
into surplus produce, falling to landlord and greater farm- 
ers, instead of to the labourer. And the price of the sur- 
plus produce has risen. 

So result: gradual expulsion of the natives, gradual! 
deterioration and exhaustion of the source of national life, 
the soil. 


Process of Consolidation 


This process has only begun; it is going on in rapid 
strides. The consolidation has first attacked the farms of 
under one to under 15 acres. It will be far from having 
reached the English point of consolidation, if all farms 
under 100 acres have disappeared. Now the state was this 
in 1864: 

The total area of Ireland, including bogs and waste land: 
20,319,924 acres. Of those 3/5,=12,092,117 acres, form 
still farms from under |! to under 100 acres, and are in 
the hands of 569,844 farmers; 2/5,=8,227,807, form farms 
from 100 till over 500 acres, and are in the hands of 
31,927 persons. Thus to be cleared off 2,847,220, if we 
number only the farmers and their families. 

This system [is a] natural offspring of the famine of 
1846, accelerated by the abolition of corn-laws, and the 
rise in the price of meat and wool, now systematic. 

Clearing of the estate of Ireland, transforming it in an 
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English agricultural district, minus its resident lords and 
their retainers, separated from England by a broad water 
ditch. 


Change of Character of the English Rule in Ireland 


State only tool of the landlords. Eviction, also employed 
as means of political punishment. (Lord Abercorn. Eng- 
land. Gaels: in the Highlands of Scotland.355) Former Eng- 
lish policy: displacing the Irish by English (Elizabeth), 
roundheads (Cromwell). Since Anne, 18th-century politico- 
economical character only again in the protectionist meas- 
ures of England against her own Irish colony; within that 
colony making religion a proprietary title. After the 
Union*56 [the] system of rack-renting and middlemen, but 
left the Irish, however ground to the dust, holder of their 
native soil. Present system, quiet business-like extinction, 
and government only instrument of landlords (and usu- 
rers). 


From this altered state: 

1) Distinguishing character of Fenianism: Socialist, 
lower class movement. 

2) Not Catholic movement. 

Priests leaders as long as Catholic Emancipation’ and 
their leader, Daniel O’Connell, remained leader of the Irish 
movement. Ridiculous Popishism of the English. High 
Catholic priests against Fenianism. 

3) No representative leader in the British Parliament. 
Character of O’Connell’s physical force movement. Extinc- 
tion of Irish party in Parliament. 

4) Nationality. Influence of European movement, and 
English phraseology. 

5) America, Ireland, England—three fields of action, 
leadership of America. 


17—2806 
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6) Republican, because America republic. 
I have now given the characteristics of Fenianism. 


IV. THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


A cause of humanity and right, but above all a specific 
English question. 

a) Aristocracy and Church and Army. (France, Algiers.) 

b) Irish in England. Influence on wages, etc. Lowering 
the character of the English and Irish. The Irish Character. 
Chastity of Irishmen. Attempts at education in Ireland. 
Diminution of crimes. 


Convicted in Ireland 


Committed for trial: Convicted: 
1852 17,678 10,454 
1866 4,326 2,418 


The decrease in the numbers of persons committed for 
trial in England and Wales, since 1855, is partly due to 
the Criminal Justice Act of 1855, authorising Justices to 
pass sentences for short periods with the consent of the 
prisoners, instead of committing for trial to the sessions. 

Birmingham. Progress of the English people. Infamy of 
the English press. 

c) The Foreign Policy. Poland, etc. Castlereagh. Pal- 
merston. 


V. THE REMEDY 


Foolishness of the minor Parliamentary propositions. 

Error of the Reform League.°58 

Repeal as one of the articles of the English Democratic 
Party. 


Written by K. Marx Printed according 
not later than to the manuscript 
November 26, 1867 Published for the first 
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Application from the Operative Bricklayers’ Society, dated Feb- 
ruary 21, 1865, for affiliation to the International 


INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION359 


FOUNDED ON 28TH SEPTEMBER, 1864, AT A PUBLIC MEETING 
HELD AT ST. MARTIN’S HALL, LONDON 


Central Council, 18, Greek Street, London, W. 


The Address and Statutes issued by the Provisional Cen- 
tral Council fully explain the Association’s objects and 
aspirations, which, however, may be summed up in a few 
words. It aims at the protection, advancement, and com- 
plete emancipation, economical and political, of the Work- 
ing Classes. As a means to this great end it will promote 
the establishment of solidarity between the manifold di- 
visions of labour in EACH COUNTRY, and the co-opera- 
tion of the Working Classes of DIFFERENT COUNTRIES. 

Its Organisation, with a Central Medium at London, and 
numerous affiliated Branches in Europe and America, will 
assist in uniting the Working Classes of all countries in 
a perpetual bond of fraternal co-operation. Annual Con- 
gresses of Delegates, elected by the affiliated Working 
Men themselves, will create for the Working Classes a 
public and powerful European representation. 

The Executive Council on behalf of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society, assembled at the 25, Hatfield Street, 
Blackfriars, London,* having subscribed to the principles, 


* Italicised words here are in handwriting.—Ed. 
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and applied to enter the fraternal bond, are hereby admit- 
ted as an affiliated Branch of the Association. 
Dated the 21st of February 1865* 


G. ODGER, President of Council 
G. W. WHEELER, Honorary Treasurer 


E. DUPONT, Corresponding Secretary for France. 


K. MARX, do Germany. 
E. HOLTORP, do Poland. 
H. JUNG, do Switzerland. 
L. LEWIS, do America. 
W. R. CREMER, Honorary General Secretary. 
Published as Printed according 
a leaflet in London to the leaflet 
in 1865 text 


* Italicised words here are in handwriting.—Ed. 
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RULES AND ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION®6 


RULES 


Considering, 

That the emancipation of the working classes must be 
conquered by the working classes themselves; that the 
struggle for the emancipation of the working classes 
means not a struggle for class privileges and monopolies, 
but for equal rights and duties, and the abolition of all 
class rule; 

That the economical subjection of the man of labour to 
the monopoliser of the means of labour, that is the sources 
of life, lies at the bottom of servitude in all its forms, of 
all social misery, mental degradation, and political de- 
pendence; 

That the economical emancipation of the working classes 
is therefore the great end to which every political 
movement ought to be subordinate as a means; 

That all efforts aiming at that great end have hitherto 
failed from the want of solidarity between the manifold 
divisions of labour in each country, and from the absence 
of a fraternal bond of union between the working classes 
of different countries; 

That the emancipation of labour is neither a local, nor 
a national, but a social problem, embracing all countries 
in which modern society exists, and depending for its solu- 
tion on the concurrence, practical and theoretical, of the 
most advanced countries; 

That the present revival of the working classes in the 
most industrious countries of Europe, while it raises a new 
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hope, gives solemn warning against a relapse into the old 
errors, and calls for the immediate combination of the 
still disconnected movements; 

For these reasons:— 

The first International Working Men’s Congress declares 
that this International Association and all societies and 
individuals adhering to it will acknowledge truth, justice, 
and morality, as the basis of their conduct towards each 
other, and towards all men, without regard to colour, creed 
or nationality; 

This Congress considers it the duty of a man to claim 
the rights of a man and a citizen, not only for himself, 
but for every man who does his duty. No rights without 
duties, no duties without rights; 

And in this spirit they have drawn up the following 
Rules of the International Association:— 

1. This Association is established to afford a central 
medium of communication and co-operation between 
Working Men’s Societies existing in different countries, 
and aiming at the same end, viz., the protection, advance- 
ment, and complete emancipation of the working classes. 

2. The name of the Society shall be: “The International 
Working Men’s Association’’. 

3. The General Council shall consist of working men 
belonging to the different countries represented in the In- 
ternational Association. It shall from its own members 
elect the officers necessary for the transaction of business, 
such as a president, a treasurer, a general secretary, cor- 
responding secretaries for the different countries, &c. The 
Congress appoints annually the seat of the General Coun- 
cil, elects a number of members, with power to add to 
their numbers, and appoints time and place for the meet- 
ing of the next Congress. The delegates assemble at the 
appointed time and place without any special invitation. 
The General Council may, in case of need, change the 
place, but has no power to postpone the time of meeting. 
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4, On its annual meetings, the General Congress shall 
receive a public account of the annual transactions of the 
General Council. In cases of urgency, it may convoke the 
General Congress before the regular yearly term. 

5. The General Council shall form an _ international 
agency between the different co-operating associations, so 
that the working men in one country be constantly in- 
formed of the movements of their class in every other coun- 
try; that an inquiry into the social state of the different 
countries of Europe be made simultaneously, and under a 
common direction; that the questions of general interest 
mooted in one society be ventilated by all; and that, when 
immediate practical steps should be needed, as, for in- 
stance, in case of international quarrels, the action of 
the associated societies be simultaneous and uniform. 
Whenever it seems opportune, the General Council shall 
take the initiative of proposals to be laid before the dif- 
ferent national or local societies. To facilitate the commu- 
nications, the General Council shall publish periodical re- 
ports. 

6. Since the success of the working men’s movement in 
each country cannot be secured but by the power of union 
and combination, while, on the other hand, the usefulness 
of the International General Council must greatly depend 
on the circumstance whether it has to deal with a few 
national centres of working men’s associations, or with a 
great number of small and disconnected local societies; 
the members of the International Association shall use 
their utmost efforts to combine the disconnected working 
men’s societies of their respective countries into national 
bodies, represented by central national organs. It is self- 
understood, however, that the appliance of this rule will 
depend upon the peculiar laws of each country, and that, 
apart from legal obstacles, no independent local society 
shall be precluded from directly corresponding with the 
General Council. 
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7. The various branches and sections shall, at their 
places of abode, and as far as their influence may extend, 
take the initiative not only in all matters tending to the 
general progressive improvement of public life but also in 
the foundation of productive associations and other insti- 
tutions useful to the working class. The General Council 
shall encourage them in every possible manner. 

8. Each member of the International Association, on 
removing his domicile from one country to another, will 
receive the fraternal support of the Associated Working 
Men. 

9. Everybody who acknowledges and defends the prin- 
ciples of the International Working Men’s Association is 
eligible to become a member. Every branch is responsible 
for the integrity of the members it admits. 

10. Every section or branch has the right to appoint 
its own corresponding secretary. 

11. While united in a perpetual bond of fraternal co- 
operation, the working men’s societies, joining the Inter- 
national Association, will preserve their existent organisa- 
tions intact. 

12. Everything not provided for in the present Rules 
will be supplied by special Regulations subject to the re- 
vision of every Congress. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 


1. The General Council is commissioned to carry the 
resolutions of the Congress into effect. (A) For this pur- 
pose it collects all the documents sent by the Central Com- 
mittees of the different countries, and such as it may be 
able to procure by other means. (B) It is charged with 
the organisation of the Congress, and to bring the Congress 
programme to the knowledge of all the branches through 
the medium of the Central Committees. 
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2. As often as its means permit, the General Council 
shall publish a report embracing everything that may be 
of interest to the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, taking cognisance above all of the supply and demand 
for labour in different localities, Co-operative Associations, 
and of the condition of the labouring class in every coun- 
try. 

3. This report shall be published in the several lan- 
guages and sent to all the corresponding offices for sale. To 
save expense the corresponding secretaries must previous- 
ly inform the General Council of the approximate number 
of copies that may be disposed of in their respective locali- 
ties. 

4. To enable the General Council to fulfil these duties 
an annual contribution of ONE PENNY per member will 
be levied from affiliated societies for the use of the Gen- 
eral Council payable in quarterly instalments. This contrib- 
ution is destined to defray the expense of the General 
Council, such as the remuneration of the General Secre- 
tary, postage, printing, &c. 

5. Whenever circumstances may permit Central Com- 
mittees representing groups of branches using the same 
language will be established. The functionaries of these 
Committees are elected by the respective sections, but 
may be recalled from their offices at any time. They shall 
send their reports at least once a month, oftener if 
need be. 

6. The expense of the Central Committees shall be de- 
frayed by their respective sections. Every branch, what- 
ever the number of its members, may send a delegate to 
the Congress. 

7. Branches that are not able to send a delegate may 
unite with other branches to form a group to send a dele- 
gate to represent them. 

8. Every branch, or group, consisting of more than 
500 members, may send a delegate for every additional full 
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500 members. Only the delegates of branches and sections 
who have paid their contributions to the General Council 
can take part in the transactions of the Congress. 

9. The expense of the delegates is defrayed by the 
branches and sections who appoint them. 

10. Every member of the International Working Men’s 
Association is eligible. 

11. Each delegate has but one vote in the Congress. 

12. Every section is at liberty to make Rules and Bye- 
Laws for its local administration, suitable to the peculiar 
circumstances of the different countries. But these Bye- 
Laws must not contain anything contrary to the general 
Rules and Regulations. 

13. The present rules and regulations may be revised 
by every Congress, provided that two-thirds of the dele- 
gates present are in favour of such revision. 


BYE-LAWS FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1. The contribution for individual members is ls. per 
annum. 

2. Societies joining in their corporate capacity have to 
pay an entrance fee of 5s. 

3. Affiliated societies in the Metropolitan district have 
the right to send a delegate to the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Council. Upon invitation deputations from the Gen- 
eral Council will wait upon societies in the Metropolitan 
district to explain the aims and objects of the Association. 


By order of the General Council, 


ROBERT SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Hon. Gen. Sec. 


Published by the General Council's Printed according 
decision of November 5, 1867 as a to the text of the 
pamphlet: Rules of the International pamphlet 


Working Men's Association, London [1867] 


THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF WORKING MEN?67 


During the first two years of the existence of this Asso- 
ciation, and until after the assembling of the Geneva Con- 
gress, the General Council had little or no complaint to 
make of the conduct of the French Government towards 
the International Working Men’s Association. The Coun- 
cil’s communications, with its correspondents in France, 
were not interrupted; the sale of tickets not seriously im- 
peded. If, here and there, the local authorities threatened 
dire consequences to the Council’s agents, if they proceed- 
ed to enrol members, those threats were but brutum ful- 
men, and were not executed upon those who had the cour- 
age to act in defiance of them. 

This much is quite consistent with the fact that the 
very existence of the French Empire and of the laws of 
public safety, which it declares are necessary for its main- 
tenance, did greatly impede the progress of the Associa- 
tion. In the first place, the non-existence of the right of 
public meeting prevented the members of the Association 
from meeting together and organising their sections in an 
overt and formal manner. But the General Council neither 
expected nor desired that the laws of the Empire should 
be specially modified to suit their interests. The damage 
done to them in this manner had nothing in it “specially” 
invidious to themselves. It was an injury which was in- 
flicted primarily on the whole French nation, and secon- 
darily upon every advanced Liberal and Democrat in Eu- 
rope, all of whom have an interest in the existence of the 
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right of public meeting in France. Hence, they make no 
public complaint on this account. 

In the second place, the general spirit of terrorism, 
upon which the French Government so much relies, could 
not but have deterred many Frenchmen, who agreed with 
the principles and design of the Association, from becom- 
ing members thereof and linking themselves to its for- 
tunes in France. But this damage also is general and in- 
direct. Moreover, it was known to the founders of the 
Association that this would be one of the obstacles to its 
success in France. The General Council were prepared for 
a certain amount of uphill work, in consequence of the 
prevailing terror in all that relates to independent political 
action in France, and therefore they do not come forward 
now to make a complaint on this score. 

Had the French Government continued to preserve that 
attitude of (perhaps contemptuous) neutrality which it ob- 
served up to, and during, the Congress of Geneva, the 
General Council would not have been compelled to make 
the present statement to the members of the Association. 
But from and after the assembling of the Congress at 
Geneva the French Government saw fit to alter its attitude 
towards the Association. The motives for this change of 
policy cannot be found in any special act of antagonism 
committed either by the General Council or by the del- 
egates to the Congress, French or non-French. 

It would have been the height of folly on the part of 
the General Council, or the delegates of the Congress, to 
court and invite the hostility of the French Government. 
Some few Parisian members of the Association who at- 
tended the Congress in their individual capacities thought 
otherwise, but as they were not delegates, they were not 
allowed to speak at the Congress. The delegates went about 
the weighty business they had in hand, and did not diverge 
to the right hand or to the left, for the purpose of making 
an anti-Bonapartist demonstration. 
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One of the first signs of a change for the worse on the 
part of the French Government was the case of Jules 
Gottraux. Jules Gottraux is a native of Switzerland, and a 
naturalised subject of the British State. He is domiciled in 
London, and in September last was on a visit to his rela- 
tives in or about Geneva. The Managing Committees of the 
German-Swiss and French-Swiss sections at Geneva en- 
trusted to his care some letters, and a number of pam- 
phlets and newspapers relating to the transactions of the 
Association, which were all, without exception, to be de- 
livered to the General Council in London. On proceeding 
from Geneva to London, on Sept. 30, the valise of Got- 
traux was searched by French policemen at the Franco- 
Swiss frontier, and these letters and printed documents 
taken from him. 

This was an outrage which the General Council, when 
put in possession of the facts, resolved not quietly to en- 
dure. That the French Government, which enacts the law, 
may make it legal to seize printed matter and correspond- 
ence coming from abroad and directed to a French citizen, 
or even a mere resident in France, the Council did not 
deny; but for the French Government to exercise the same 
right of paternal “surveillance” over the communications 
between Switzers and Britons, or even residents in Great 
Britain, was a stretch of authority that the General Coun- 
cil felt itself bound to oppose. The outrage was not aggra- 
vated by the fact that the literature seized in no way con- 
cerned the French Government, and did not belong to the 
category of the anti-Bonapartist philippics, because, what- 
ever the character of the literature, the Council denies the 
right of the French Government, while at peace with Swit- 
zerland and Great Britain, to intercept the communica- 
tions between the citizens of the two countries. 

The first step taken by the Council in this matter was 
to write a respectful letter to the “Ministre de I’Intérieur’, 
stating the facts, requesting an inquiry into their accuracy, 
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and terminating with a petition for the surrender of the 
letters and printed matter seized upon Gottraux. 

The Council waited five weeks for a reply to their me- 
morial. None came, and this silence was a proof that the 
French Government assumed responsibility for the act of 
its subordinate agents. Only then did the Council resolve 
to appeal to Lord Stanley, the British Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, for redress, grounding their appeal upon the 
facts that Gottraux was a British subject, and that the 
General Council was composed of subjects and denizens 
in Great Britain. 

Lord Stanley, be it said to his credit, heard this appeal, 
and directed Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador at Paris, 
to ask for the restitution of the said letters and printed 
matter. 

On the 21st ult., the Council received a letter from Mr. 
Hammond (of the Foreign Office), accompanying a parcel 
sealed with the seal of the British Embassy. The letter in- 
formed the Council that the parcel contained the papers 
which had been seized upon Gottraux. 

It did contain the confiscated letters and printed matter, 
and also, strange to say, some newspapers not seized upon 
Gottraux, nor coming from Switzerland. These newspapers 
were two bundles of the Brussels Tribune du Peuple, a 
paper doubtless highly obnoxious to the French Govern- 
ment, and the principal organ of the Association in Bel- 
gium. These papers had been addressed to some French 
members, and the Council, far from having demanded their 
restitution, were unaware of their having been seized. 
These two bundles had upon them the official seal of the 
Administration of Public Safety. 

In order to conclude this case of Gottraux’s, the under- 
signed inserts here a resolution passed on the first instant 
by the General Council. 

‘Resolved, that the General Council of the Internatio- 
nal Working Men’s Association tenders its thanks to Lord 
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Stanley for his just and efficacious intervention with the 
French Government with a view to obtain for the said 
General Council the papers and letters belonging to it, 
which were seized upon the person of Jules Gottraux, a 
British subject, on Sept. 30, 1866.” At the same time the 
undersigned was directed to communicate a copy of the 
same, without delay, to Lord Stanley. 

In November last, Citizen Dupont, the Council’s Sec- 
retary for France, found that letters sent by him to the 
Association’s agents in France were seized, and also that 
letters directed to him from all parts of France did not 
come to hand. A fortiori, the French post-office was closed 
against the delivery of printed matter addressed by the 
Council to its agents in France and vice versa. 

Of course Citizen Dupont can no longer confide in the 
French post-office. 

The latest news under this head is that, whereas the 
blockade against printed matter directed to French citi- 
zens and members of the Association is still stringently 
enforced, letters from the French provinces directed to 
Dupont have of late, once more, come through, although 
letters so directed from Paris continue to be detained! 

Another fact is reported in the last number of the Cour- 
rier Francais. The interesting essay contributed by the 
Parisian delegates to the Geneva Congress, parts of which 
have already been published in the Courrier Francais with- 
out evil consequences, was sent to Brussels to be printed, 
only because no printer in Paris would undertake to ex- 
ecute the job. This memorial, be it said, is directed against 
the capitalist class, but is silent concerning the present 
Government of France. Nevertheless, the printed edition 
of this memorial has been seized by the postal authorities 
of France and confiscated. 

Under these circumstances it is impossible to say how 
long the French Government will continue to allow the 
sale of tickets of membership in the Association, and ab- 
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stain from persecuting the prominent members thereof, 
who live subject to its jurisdiction. 
By order of the General Council, 


PETER FOX 
January 5, 1867 


Written by P. Fox Printed according to 


Published in The Commonwealth No. 201 Pie: Working Mau 
January 12, 1867, and in The Working 
Man No. 2, February 1, 1867 


POLAND3258 


PROGRAMME OF THE TEA-PARTY AND PUBLIC MEETING, 


held in Cambridge Hall, Newman Street, on January 22nd, 
1867, in Commemoration of the last Polish Revolution, 
of 1863. 
Tea served at 7 o'clock. 
During tea the band of the musical instrument-makers 
will perform as follows: 


. Polish National Hymn 
. Tancredi’s Overture 
. Juliet Waltz 
. A Polish Hymn 
French Bouquet Quadrille 
. Marseillaise 
. Pretty Bird’s Waltz 
. Garibaldi’s Air 
. Orpheus’ Gallop 


Oona PWD = 


After tea, the Chairman will introduce the chorus, to 
sing the Polish Anthem, “Boze, Cos Polske....” 

Chairman’s introductory oration. 

After which will be proposed and seconded: 


ist RESOLUTION 


The Poles here assembled to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of their insurrection declare that they faithfully 
adhere to the Manifesto of the Polish National Govern- 
ment, dated January 22nd, 1863, which Manifesto abolished 
all privileges, endowed the peasantry with land, and pro- 
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claimed all the inhabitants without distinction free and 
equal before the law, and they firmly believe that this is 
the only available means whereby to resist the present 
nefarious attempts of the Muscovite Czar to decompose 
Polish Society into fragments of various classes, religions, 
and races, and the only just principle whereon to consoli- 
date the unity of the people, and to organise a national 
power sufficiently strong to recover their freedom and inde- 
pendence, and further, they appeal to this meeting to 
declare that in the prosecution of these aims, they are 
entitled to the good-will and co-operation of all free and 
civilised people, and especially, the working classes 
throughout the world. 


2nd RESOLUTION 


That liberty cannot be established in Europe without the 
independence of Poland. 


3rd RESOLUTION 


La branche francaise de |’association internationale des 
travailleurs proteste au nom de la solidarité des peuples 
contre l’asservissement des Polonais et leur promet son 
concours pour les aider a se reconstituer sur des bases 
républicaines, démocratiques et sociales. 


TRANSLATION 


The French branch of the International Working Men’s 
Association protests, in the name of the community of 
interests among nations, against the enslavement of the 
Poles, and pledges to the latter their aid towards the 
reconstitution of Poland on democratic, republican, and 
socialist bases. 
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4th RESOLUTION 


That the recent abolition of the “Congress Poland’’69 by 
the Czar is an insult to those great powers of Europe 
which promoted those arrangements by their connivance 
or mutual jealousies, but that we who represent the popu- 
lar sentiment and interest cannot regret the sweeping 
away of the unrighteous and inevitably abortive compro- 
mise of 1815, but even are glad that henceforth the Polish 
question is necessarily reduced to this simple issue: either 
to acquiesce in the total disappearance of the name of 
Poland from the map of Europe, or to champion its re- 
establishment within the boundaries of 1772. 

After the resolutions are passed the band will play the 
Polish National Hymn, “Jeszcze Polska nie zginela”’. 


Published as a Printed according 
leaflet in London, to the leaflet 
January 1867 text 


CENTRAL COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS 


18, Bouverie Street, E.C., London 
TO THE MINERS AND IRON-WORKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Fellow working men, it is but a few days since the 
thunderer of Printing House Square* presaged the ruin and 
destruction of the British iron trade if the Unionists per- 
sisted in not working under a certain price. The Belgians, 
it was said, with cheap coals and low wages, would engross 
the trade, both in the home and the foreign market. Two 
men, Creed and Williams, expatiated in the Times on the 
felicity of the Belgian coal and iron-masters not being 
bothered with vexatious factory laws and Trades Unions; 
the Belgian miners and iron-workers worked contentedly, 
with their wives and children, from 12 to 14 hours a day, 
for less than their British equals received for ten hours’ 
work a day. However, hardly was the ink of the print dry, 
when tidings arrived that these contented beings had revolt- 
ed. The iron trade, says the Economiste Belge, has been 
queer for some time on account of the high price of coal 
and an indifferent yield of the mines. The same journal 
Says: 


“The ignorance of the mining population is so profound, their 
brutality so great, their way of spending their money so disorderly 
and so improvident that the highest wages would be insufficient.” 


* The Times.—Ed, 
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This is no wonder. The responsibility rests with those 
who keep them in a worse than brutish drudgery from the 
cradle to the grave. 

At the beginning of last month, three furnaces stopped 
in the neighbourhood of Marchienne; the other ironmasters 
forthwith announced a reduction of wages of ten per cent; 
the coal-masters of Charleroi followed suit, yet the Econo- 
miste says that coals were never more in demand, nor at a 
higher price than at present. The affair was aggravated by 
a simultaneous rise in the price of flour, the coal and iron- 
masters being also the proprietors of the flour mills of the 
district. A great many of the work-people became exaspe- 
rated, and not being organised and in the habit of deliberat- 
ing upon their common affairs, they had no plan of action 
for their guidance. 

They gathered upon the high roads and went from place 
to place to prevent such as might be disposed to work 
under the reduction. The colliers of Charleroi arrived by a 
flour mill guarded by a hundred soldiers whose guns were 
loaded with ball cartridges. This provoked an attack, the 
result is: killed, wounded, and prisoners. These poor- 
provoked and ill-used victims have left families outside the 
graves and the prison walls who are in dire want. Nobody 
ventures in Belgium to say a word in their behalf. Mistak- 
en and misguided as these men were as to their course 
of action, they yet fell in labour’s cause, and those they 
have left behind deserve sympathy and support. Some pecu- 
niary help to the widows and orphans, and the moral! influ- 
ence it would produce, if coming from abroad, would raise 
the drooping spirits of the whole class, and might lead to 
communications and interchanges of opinion which would 
give our Continental brethren a better idea of how labour’s 
battles must be fought, and what organisation and educa- 
tion the fighting army requires. 

The Council of the International Working Men's Associa- 
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tion appeals to you to take the case into your considera- 
tion, for the cause of the labourers of one country is that 


of the labourers of all countries. 


GEORGE ODGER, President 


J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Vice-President 


Drawn up by Eccarius 
early in March 1867 
Published in The International Courier 
No. 8, March 13: Le Courrier Interna- 
tional No. 1], March 16, and = The 
Working Man No. 4, April 6, 1867 


R. SHAW, Secretary 


Printed according to 
The International Courier 
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ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
TO THE MEMBERS AND AFFILIATED SOCIETIES??? 


Fellow Working Men,—dAccording to the reports we 
have received from time to time—our Continental mem- 
bers are very persevering in propagating the principles and 
extending the ramifications of our Association, particularly 
in Switzerland, where most of our branches are actively 
engaged in establishing benefit and credit funds, and co- 
operative societies of production in connection with our 
Association; the progress of the British section has been 
greatly interfered with by the Reform movement. As the 
Council looks upon the political enfranchisement of the 
working classes as a means to complete their social eman- 
cipation, it was but natural that the British members 
should take a leading part in the Reform agitation and that 
our affiliated societies should, for the time being, throw 
their whole weight into the balance against reactionary 
phrase-mongers and malignant obstructives to bring mat- 
ters to a crisis. However, now that the heat of the agitation 
has subsided, that no more monster demonstrations have 
to be organised, and the time appointed for the meet- 
ing of the second annual congress is drawing near, it is 
high time that those who have absented themselves dur- 
ing the height of the contest should resume their seats at 
the Council board, and our affiliated branches should make 
an effort to lend us a helping hand.3’3 The aims of our 
Association are not ephemeral; our labours will continue 
to absorb the attention of the working population until 
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wages-slavery has become a matter of history. What the 
lot of the Jabouring population would be if everything were 
left to isolated, individual bargaining, may be easily fore- 
seen. The iron rule of supply and demand, if left un- 
checked, would speedily reduce the producers of all the 
wealth to a starvation level, since in the actual condition 
of society every improvement of the productive powers, 
every abridgement of manual labour, tends but to lower 
wages and increase the hours of toil. Surely the labouring 
poor, the producers of all wealth, have a human, an inhe- 
rent, a natural claim to participate in the fruits of their 
own toil, but this claim can only be enforced and realised 
by the union of all. Sectional efforts are of little avail, and 
partful successes are but short-lived. Nothing short of a 
thorough union and combination of the work-people of all 
countries can achieve the satisfactory solution of the la- 
bour question. Much has already been done in that direc- 
tion, but more remains to be done. The periodical meeting 
of the representative men of the different countries has 
the effect of removing time-honoured national antipathies, 
cementing friendship, and smoothing the path for a com- 
mon mode of action towards a common end. We therefore 
appeal to you to do what is in your power to send as many 
representatives of the British branches as possible to the 
ensuing Congress of our Association, which will assemble 
on Monday, Sept. 2nd, 1867, at Lausanne. 

According to the Regulations passed at the first annual 
congress, every branch is entitled to send a delegate. 
Branches numbering above 500 members may send a dele- 
gate for every full 500 members. Branches that do not 
consider it advisable to send delegates of their own may 
contribute towards the expense of delegates representing 
groups of branches. 

The principal questions to be settled by the Congress are: 

1. On the practical means by which to enable the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association to fulfil its function 
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of a common centre of action for the working classes, 
female and male, in their struggle tending to their complete 
emancipation from the domination of capital. 

2. How can the working classes utilise for the purpose 
of their own emancipation the credit which they now give 
to the middle classes and the government. 

An early reply stating your decision is requested. 


By order of the Council, 
GEORGE ODGER, President 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Gen. Sec. 


16, Castle Street, East London, W., July 9, 1867 


Written by a commission consisting of Printed according 
P. Fox, H. Jung, J. G. Eccarius, and to the leaflet 
E. Dupont text 
Adopted by the General Council on 
July 9, 1867 


Published as a leaflet in mid-July 1867 





ADRESSE DU CONSEIL GENERAL 
DE L’ASSOCIATION INTERNATIONALE 
DES TRAVAILLEURS. 
AUX MEMBRES ET AUX SOCIETES AFFILIEES 
ET A TOUS LES TRAVAILLEURS?”4 


Prolétaires. 

Parmi les correspondances que nous recevons nous 
voyons que les membres de l'association continuent a 
propager les principes et 4 augmenter le nombre des bran- 
ches de I!’association internationale. Ce travail est surtout 
remarquable en Suisse, ot la plupart de nos branches sont 
activement occupées 4 établir des sociétés ouvriéres de 
toute sorte et a les mettre en rapport avec nous. 

La Belgique, depuis le massacre de Marchienne, fait des 
efforts dignes d’éloges pour masser tout le prolétariat belge 
sous notre égide. 

Mais différentes causes ont entravé cette ceuvre de pro- 
pagande dans les autres pays: 

L’Allemagne, qui avant 48 avait pris tant d’intérét dans 
l'étude des questions sociales, voit presque toutes ses for- 
ces actives absorbées par le mouvement unitaire qui s’ac- 
complit dans son sein. 

En France, vu le peu de liberté dont jouit la classe ou- 
vriére, la généralisation de nos principes et de notre asso- 
ciation ne s’est pas effectuée d’une facon aussi rapide 
qu’on aurait pu l’espérer : car nous eussions cru que |’appui 
que grace a nous, les sociétés ouvriéres anglaises ont prété 
aux sociétés ouvriéres francaises lors de leurs gréves,3/5 au- 
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rait dd nous conquérir le soutien de tous les ouvriers fran- 
¢ais. Maintenant qu’en France la lutte entre la classe ca- 
pitaliste et la classe ouvriére rentre dans la phase que nous 
appellerons anglaise, c’est-a-dire, prenant un caractére net- 
tement tranché, les ouvriers devraient comprendre que 
pour résister avec succés aux forces des capitalistes i] faut 
qu’un puissant lien d’union réunisse les différents membres 
de la communauté ouvriére. 

L’Angleterre, occupée qu’elle était par le mouvement 
réformiste, a laissé pour un moment de coté le mouvement 
économique. Mais maintenant que ce mouvement a cessé, 
que l’enquéte sur les trades’ unions?’6 fait |’6numération et 
la constatation des forces de la classe ouvriére, nous pensons 
que l’heure est venue pour que toutes les sociétés ouvriéres 
comprennent notre utilité. 

Deja, 4 plusieurs reprises, dans des réunions de délégués 
de la classe ouvriére, le réle de notre association a été 
apprécié a sa juste valeur et un grand nombre de sociétés 
se sont déja fondues dans notre sein. L’Angleterre, grace 
a la puissante organisation que posséde la classe ouvriére 
est appelée a étre un de nos plus fermes appuis. 

Les Etats-Unis semblent avoir acquis une nouvelle jeu- 
nesse dans la guerre sanglante qu’ils viennent de traverser: 
la classe ouvriére s’est déja centralisée et a exercé son ac- 
tion sur le gouvernement bourgeois, qui régne sur |’'Améri- 
que et a forcé plusieurs législatures d’Etat a accepter le bill 
de huit heures de travail. A l’occasion de |’élection du pro- 
chain président les différents partis politiques ont été ob- 
ligés de faire leur profession de foi: le parti radical par 
la bouche de Wade, président du sénat, a reconnu la néces- 
sité de s’occuper avant tout spécialement de la question du 
travail et du capital, et il s’est prononcé franchement pour 
une transformation de la propriété capitaliste et fonciére. 
Comme dans ce pays la classe ouvriére jouit d’une force 
d’organisation considérable, elle sera capable d’imposer ses 
volontés. 
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Dans tous les pays civilisés 4 ’heure présente la classe 
ouvriére est en train de s’agiter et c’est dans les pays ot 
l'industrie manufacturiére est la plus développée comme en 
Amérique et en Angleterre, que l’on trouve une organisa- 
tion plus compacte de la classe ouvriére et une lutte plus 
ardente entre la classe bourgeoise et la classe ouvriére. 

En présence de la force du capital, la force individuelle 
humaine a disparu, dans une manufacture |l’ouvrier n’est 
plus qu’un rouage de la machine. Pour que l’ouvrier put 
retrouver son individualité, il a di s’unir, former des asso- 
ciations pour défendre son salaire, sa vie. Jusqu’aujourd hui 
ces associations étaient restées locales, mais le capital, 
grace aux nouvelles inventions de ]’industrie, voit sa force 
s’accroitre tous les jours; aussi les associations nationales 
sont devenues dans un grand nombre de cas impuissantes : 
en étudiant les luttes de la classe ouvriére anglaise, on voit 
que pour résister 4 leurs ouvriers les patrons, tantot font 
venir des ouvriers étrangers tant6t font faire l’ouvrage 
dans des pays ov la main-d’ceuvre est meilleur marché, En 
présence de cet état de choses, si la classe ouvriére veut 
continuer sa lutte avec quelque chance de succés, il faut 
que des associations nationales deviennent internationales. 

Que tous les ouvriers envisagent avec attention ce nou- 
veau point de vue de la question, qu’ils considérent qu’en 
se rangeant sous notre banniére c’est leur pain et celui de 
leurs enfants qu’ils défendent. 

Nous, conseil général, en appelons a tous pour que le 
prochain congrés, qui se tiendra le 2 septembre 1867 a 
Lausanne, soit une éclatante manifestation de la classe 
ouvriére. 

« D’aprés les réglements du premier congrés, chaque 
branche a le pouvoir d’envoyer un délégué ou congrés. Les 
branches comptant plus de 500 membres peuvent envoyer 
un délégué par chaque 500 membres de surplus. Les bran- 
ches qui ne Seraient pas assez riches pour envoyer un délé- 
gué peuvent s’adjoindre d’autres branches pour contribuer 
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a fournir les frais d’un délégué qui serait chargé de les 
représenter. ») 

Les questions du congrés sont : 

1° Quels sont les moyens pratiques capables de rendre 
l'association internationale un centre commun d’action 
pour la classe ouvriére (femelle et male) dans la lutte qu’el- 
le soutient pour s’affranchir du joug du capital ? 

2° Comment les classes ouvriéres peuvent-elles utiliser 
pour leur émancipation le crédit qu’elles donnent a la 
bourgeoisie et aux gouvernements ? 

Salut et fraternité : 


Secrétaires Correspondants : 


E. DUPONT, pour la France; K. MARX, pour |’Alle- 
magne ; ZABICKI, pour la Pologne; H. JUNG, pour la 
Suisse ; P. FOX, pour |l’Amérique; BESSON, pour la Belgi- 
que; CARTER, pour IItalie; P. LAFARGUE, pour I’Es- 
pagne; HANSEN, pour la Hollande et pour le Danemark. 


G. ODGER, président 

G. ECCARIUS, vice-président 
W. DELL, trésorier 

SHAW secrétaire-trésorier 
PETER FOX, secrétaire-général 


16. Castle Street, Oxford Street. 
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The Duties Imposed upon the General Council by the 
First Annual Congress 


The Congress passed a resolution appointing the London 
delegates to wait upon the Swiss, the French, and the Brit- 
ish postal authorities to bring the question of international 
penny postage—of cheap postage—under their notice. 

The Swiss postmaster agreed to all the deputation urged, 
but observed that the French Government stepped [in 
their] way. 

In France the delegates could get no audience, and the 
British Government only consented to receive a written 
statement which has been sent. 

The other duties imposed upon the General Council by 
the first annual Congress were: 1. The publication, in sev- 
eral languages, of the transactions of the Congress, includ- 
ing the letters and memoirs addressed to that Congress. 
2. To publish periodical or occasional reports in different 
languages, embracing everything that might be of interest 
to the Association. 3. To give information of the supply 
and demand for labour in different localities. 4. An account 
of co-operative societies. 5. Of the condition of the work- 
ing class in every country. The Council was also charged 
with causing a Statistical inquiry to be instituted, which 
was to contain special and detailed information about 
every branch of industry, in which wages labour is 
employed, in the most civilised countries of Europe. 
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To enable the Council to fulfil these various duties, the 
Congress voted a contribution of threepence per member 
to the Executive, and a salary of £2 a week to the General 
Secretary, leaving his appointment to the Council. 

As soon as the London delegates had returned, and the 
Council was reorganised, information was received that 
some of our Congress documents had been seized on the 
person of Jules Gottraux by the French police on the 
frontier. 

The General Secretary was instructed to write to the 
French Minister of the Interior, but not receiving any reply, 
an application was made to the British Foreign Office. 
Lord Stanley, with the greatest readiness, instructed Lord 
Cowley, the British Ambassador at Paris, to intercede; the 
result was that within a few days our documents were 
restored, and a parcel of Tribunes du Peuple, which had 
evidently been seized from somebody else, superadded. 

The Congress documents were then handed over to the 
Standing Committee, with instructions to prepare the 
report for publication. As there were no funds to pay the 
General Secretary this labour devolved upon volunteers, 
who had to do it in their spare hours, which caused further 
delay. When all was ready the lowest estimate to have a 
thousand printed in one language was £40. To comply 
with the Congress instructions required an immediate out- 
lay of £120; the cash in hand on the 3lst of December 
amounted to 18s. 4d. 

The General Secretary was instructed to appeal to the 
affiliated societies of the British section for their contribu- 
tions—only the London cigar-makers and the Coventry 
and Warwickshire ribbon-weavers responded immediately. 
The board of management of the latter association, with a 
highly commendable zeal to fulfil its obligation—having 
no funds in hand and many members out of work— 
forthwith raised a levy to the required amount from the 
members in work. 
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The Council then availed itself of an offer made by Citi- 
zen J. Collet, the proprietor and editor of the International 
Courier, to publish the report in French and English in 
weekly parts in the columns of his journal. He also agreed 
to stereotype the whole at his own expense with the view 
of publishing it in pamphlet form, and to let the Council 
share in the profits, if any, the Council undertaking no 
responsibility whatever in case of loss. 

But hardly was this highly advantageous arrangement 
completed when, on account of not having complied with 
some legal intricacy, of which the government had previ- 
ously taken no notice, Citizen Collet had to suspend the 
publication of his journal for several weeks, and it was not 
till March that the publication of the Congress report could 
be regularly proceeded with. 

The numbers of the International Courier containing the 
report have been sent gratis to the branches. A German 
version could, for want of a similar opportunity, not be 
published. 

When the publication was completed it was again want 
of funds that prevented, and still prevents, the publication 
in pamphlet form. 

To make matters worse the French police seized a parcel 
of rules and cards of membership, purposely issued for the 
French section, the printing of which cost £4, which was 
borrowed money. Besides this dead loss, there was the 
further injury of curtailing the contributions, which in 
France depend principally upon the scale of individual 
membership. Beyond all this, there were the old liabilities 
which were acknowledged as the debt of the Association 
by the Congress, but no special provision made for their 
liquidation. They have greatly hampered our action, and 
continue to be a source of trouble. 

Under these circumstances it was utterly impossible to 
publish either periodical or occasional reports; nor have 
our correspondents taken the trouble to send us any special 
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information with a view to such publication. The question 
of entering upon the statistical inquiry had to be abandoned 
for the present year. To be of any use at all it cannot be 
limited to the trades at present comprised within the circle 
of our affiliated societies. Such an inquiry, to answer its 
purpose, must include every trade, every country, and 
every locality. This involves not only a large expenditure 
for printing, stationery, and postage, but also an amount 
of labour in the shape of correspondence, compiling, and 
arranging the scattered and specific statements into a 
comprehensive and comprehensible whole, [so] that the 
possibility of having it done by volunteers in their leisure 
hours is altogether out of the question. 


Interference in Trades’ Disputes 


One of the best means of demonstrating the beneficent 
influence of international combination is the assistance 
rendered by the International Working Men’s Association 
in the daily occurring trades’ disputes. It used to be a 
standard threat with British capitalists, not only in London, 
but also in the provinces, when their workmen would not 
tamely submit to their arbitrary dictation, that they would 
supplant them by an importation of foreigners. The possi- 
bility of such importations taking place was in most cases 
sufficient to deter the British workmen from insisting on 
their demands. The action taken by the Council has had 
the effect of putting a stop to these threats being made 
publicly. Where anything of the kind is contemplated it 
has to be done in secret, and the slightest information 
obtained by the workmen suffices to frustrate the plans of 
the capitalists. As a rule, when a strike or a lock-out 
occurs concerning any of the affiliated trades, the Conti- 
nental correspondents are at once instructed to warn the 
workmen in their respective localities not to enter into 
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any engagements with the agents of the capitalists of the 
place where the dispute is. However, this action is not 
confined to affiliated trades. The same action is taken on 
behalf of other trades upon application being received. This 
generally leads to the affiliation of the trades that invoke 
our aid. 

Now and then it happens that the capitalists succeed in 
getting a few stragglers, but they generally repudiate their 
engagements upon being informed of the reason why they 
were engaged. 

During the London basket-makers’ dispute last winter 
information was received that six Belgians were at work 
under the railway arches in Blue Anchor Lane, Bermond- 
sey. They were as Strictly guarded against coming in 
contact with the outside public as a kidnapped girl in a 
nunnery. By some stratagem a Flemish member of the 
Council] succeeded in obtaining an interview, and upon 
being informed of the nature of their engagement the men 
struck work and returned home. Just as they were about 
to embark a steamer arrived with a fresh supply. The new 
arrivals were at once communicated with; they too repu- 
diated their engagements, and returned home, promising 
that they would exert themselves to prevent any further 
supplies, which they accomplished. 

In consequence of the appeals made by deputations from 
the Council to various British societies, the Paris bronze- 
workers received very considerable pecuniary support dur- 
ing their lock-out, and the London tailors on strike have in 
turn received support from Continental associations 
through the intercession of the Council. The good offices 
of the Council were also employed on behalf of the exca- 
vators, the wire-workers, the block-cutters, the hairdress- 
ers, and others. 
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Page of the Minute Book (General Council meeting of July 9, 
1867) with a motion by Marx concerning the agenda of the 
Lausanne Congress of 1867 
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Propaganda and Affiliated Societies 


The work of propaganda and affiliation of societies has 
been greatly impeded in England during the past year. It 
seems as if the British Legislature could never move a step 
in the right direction in any matter of great social or polit- 
ical importance unless compelled by a threatening and 
overwhelming pressure from without, when the public 
excitement assumes the character of a monomania. While 
the Reform agitation was at its height, the frequent mon- 
ster demonstrations in course of organisation, it was almost 
hopeless to try to engage the attention of working men to 
the somewhat distant aims of the International Working 
Men’s Association. Most of our British Council members 
took an active part in these proceedings, which reduced 
our available forces to go on deputations, while the pro- 
ceedings themselves caused so much excitement and 
absorbed so much of the attention of those who might have 
entertained our applications, that there was no room for 
their consideration. These proceedings, too, in diverting 
men’s attention to other objects have had the effect of 
preventing many new members being enrolled and some 
old ones to renew their subscriptions. Everywhere one was 
met with the observation that the struggle for Parliamen- 
tary Reform was [not] only the struggle of a season, but 
the paramount duty of the hour and an_ indispensable 
stepping stone to that complete emancipation of the work- 
ing classes from the domination of capital which is the 
aim of the International Working Men’s Association. One 
step has undoubtedly been gained by the Act of 1867. 
It is sufficiently comprehensive to enable the working 
classes to politically combine for class purposes 
within the precincts of the Constitution, and exercise a 
direct influence upon the Legislature in matters of social 
and economical reform in as far as they affect the labour 
question. 
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But though our propagandism has been much impeded 
during the past it has not been arrested. The ordinary 
mode of proceeding with the affiliation of corporate bodies 
is somewhat tedious. When the Council has any reasonable 
ground for believing that the question will be favourably 
entertained by an association, it applies to the president 
or secretary by letter. If the application be favourably 
received, a deputation is requested to attend the Execu- 
tive to state the aims of the Association. If the Executive 
endorses the statement of the deputation it recommends 
the question to be entertained at some future general or 
delegate meeting, when perhaps the deputation is again 
requested to attend. In some cases the question of affilia- 
tion is decided at once—in others the votes of all the 
members and branches have to be taken to arrive at a 
decision. 

The affiliation of 33 organised bodies has been brought 
about in this manner during the past year. More than 
twenty have been corresponded with and received deputa- 
tions. With some the decisions are pending, others have 
deferred the consideration to a more favourable opportu- 
nity; only one society has flatly refused to enter into any 
relationship because the Association entertains political 
questions. 


Contributions and Affiliated Societies 


The question as to the contributions of affiliated societies 
occupied the Council at various times. While the question 
was pending, the Executive of the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society joined and agreed to contribute £1 per annum. 

In March 1865, a deputation from the Council waited on 
the conference of the Amalgamated Cordwainers’ Associa- 
tion, at which the following resolution, proposed by the 
delegate from Birmingham, and seconded by the delegate 
from Hull, was unanimously carried: 
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“That we cordially agree with the principles of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association as represented by 
the deputation from that body, and pledge ourselves to join 
them for the furtherance of those principles, and endeavour 
to spread them amongst our constituents.” 

The question of contributions was raised, but the dis- 
cussion being out of order was stopped. Some weeks after 
it was resolved that a declaration of enrolment should be 
printed, for which organised bodies should pay an entrance 
fee of 5s., that as many cards as possible should be sold 
to individual members of such societies, the remainder, 
when funds were required, should be left to their generos- 
ity. It was while this state of things lasted that the liabili- 
ties already alluded to were incurred. 

The money granted by various affiliated societies last 
year were voluntary gifts towards defraying the expenses 
of the delegates to the first Congress, and it was expended 
for that purpose. 

The Cordwainers’ Executive granted £5. 

To remove this state of uncertainty the Council proposed 
a minimum contribution per member from affiliated socie- 
ties. 

The Congress voted threepence, which the British dele- 
gates maintained could not be levied from trades societies 
in England. 

When, after the Geneva Congress, our deputations were 
sent to trades societies, it was found that, as the British 
delegates had foreseen, the threepence per member formed 
an insurmountable obstacle to the affiliation of organised 
bodies. 

On the 9th of October the Council resolved unanimously 
that the contribution should be lowered to one halfpenny 
per member. All the societies that have since been affiliat- 
ed have joined with that understanding. 

The Amalgamated Cordwainers’ Association has dis- 
tinctly declared that the resolution of its conference of 
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1865 does not amount to an affiliation, and the conference 
of the same body of 1867 has rescinded the resolution, 
which enabled the Council to grant us £5 last year. 

The Executive of the Operative Bricklayers has paid £1 
for 1867, but has not yet announced any decision, whether 
it considers the whole society affiliated or not. 

The Cordwainers’ Association was put down in last 
year’s estimate as containing 5,000 members, the Brick- 
layers’ 3,000 to 4,000. 

Two appeals have been made in the course of the year 
for the contributions; some of the previously affiliated 
societies have paid, others have not; but, excepting the 
cordwainers, none have repudiated their obligation. 

The Executive of the Amalgamated Carpenters and 
Joiners has recently passed resolutions to contribute £2 
per annum to the funds of the Council, but the question is 
now under consideration to take the votes of all the mem- 
bers whether the association is to be affiliated in its 
entirety or not. It numbers about 9,000 members, and 
extends over England, Wales, and Ireland. The following 
is a list of the affiliated societies of the British section, and 
the money furnished by them during the last two years. 
(See pp. 301-02 of the present volume.) 

Beyond this the elastic web-weavers have granted £1 to 
the Congress fund; the cigar-makers £1 Is. 

There is a considerable difference in the actual income 
of the two years, but there is an essential difference as 
to its purport. Last year the money was voted to send 
delegates to the Congress; it was therefore not available 
for other purposes; this year’s income consists of contri- 
butions to defray the expense of administration. Last year, 
we incurred liabilities because we had no settled income; 
this year, we liquidated liabilities, because we had such 
an income. 

The reason why some of our affiliated societies have 
not yet paid their annual contribution, and why others have 
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| Gitls and | 
Ev iranee Bene Contributions 

Names of affiliated societies | 
: g s, d. 

| 
London, Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein 2' 0 | 0 OO, 0 ; 
fondon, French Branch. . |. 0; 0 | O10 | 4) 9 
Central Section of Polish I-xiles ) OF O] OF OF 4) 10 
Operative Bricklayers’ }:xecutive , 0} O71; 0] 4 0| O 
No. 1 Lodge of Operative Bricklayers '| 0; 8 | 0 | 0 | 0} O 
Alliance Cabinet-Makers’ Society 10; 0} 0} 1 | 13] 4 
West End Cabinet-Makers’ Society 5 | 0} 0; 14 71 0 
Day Working Bookbinders’ Society 0, 8 | 3 | 0 | 17 6 
Hand-in-Hand Coopers’ Socicty . | 6} 0} 0] 0} 6| 0 
London Cigar-Makers’ Association . 5/0} 0} 4 9/ 0 
Amalgamated Cordwainers’ I:xecutive | 5); 0 | 0) 0 0} 0 
Darlington Section of ditto 0,5) 01 0) 0} O 
Nottingham Section of ditto —O} 5) Of Of} 21 4 
Coventry and Warwickshire Ribbon- | | | | 

Weavers 0,5 ]0/7 4 9/ 0 
Packing-Case Makers . . 4, 5/4} 0; Of O 
Saddlers and Harness Makers 4/0] 0} Of] OF O 
Kendal Shoemakers’ Society 0, 5/05 0 1| 8 
West End Ladies’ Boot-Makers 6; 0] 0! 0 | 10) 0 
London Operative Tailors. ..... ' 3) 0};0r 0] O01 0 

Darlington Section of Amalgamated | | | 
Tailors 0 | 9 | 0 | 0 1| 8 









SOCIETIES AFFILIATED SINCE SEPT., 1866 


a | 
]ondon Basket-Makers’ Society | | 


Block-Printers of Lancashire 
London Coach-Builders . . . 
Coach-Trimmers (The Globe) | 
Coach-Trimmers (The Crown) . 
l.lastic Web-Weavers | 
United Excavators | 
French Polishers { 
Organ- Builders § Aes ie ae esse set of 
Pattern-Drawers and Block-Cutters 
Carpenters and Joiners’ Executive. . | 
United Society of Journeyman Curriers 
(joined August 27). . | 
National Reform League 
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PAID FOR CONGRESS FUND 





West End Ladies’ Boot-Makers 4 1101! 0 
London Cigar-Makers 1 1 0 
Elastic Web-Weavers 1 0 0 

—— 0 10 0 
| Basket-Makers 0 12 6 


not contributed to the Congress fund, is severe pressure 
upon their funds in consequence of the stagnation of trade, 
strikes, and lock-outs. 

We have received several letters, stating these as rea- 
sons why the same societies that contributed so handsome- 
ly towards the Congress fund last year, cannot give any- 
thing this year. The tailors’ strike has absorbed all the avail- 
able funds of the London trades societies.378 


Continental and American Sections 

As a rule, the General Council only corresponds with 
individual branches abroad, where police restrictions pre- 
vent the formation of branches.?”9 

In Belgium an attempt has been made to affiliate trades 
societies, but we have no information about the result, nor 
have we received any contributions. 

Germany is still in an unsettled state. Citizen Philipp 
Becker, the President of the German section at Geneva, 
has succeeded in establishing several branches, but we 
have no particulars at present. 

In Italy there is a regular working men’s organisation 
with whose officers we are in correspondence, but formal 
affiliations have not yet taken place. 

In the New World, we have two affiliated branches at 
New York and Hoboken, N.J. We are in correspondence 
with the National Labour Union Committee, and the 
President of the International Ironmoulders’ Union.*89 Par- 
ticulars will be found in the special report of the American 
Secretary.* 


* See pp. 304-10 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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General Remarks 


The past year has been characterised by intense struggles 
and agitation. In America, in England, in France, in Bel- 
gium strikes, lock-outs, persecution and prosecution of the 
working class have been the order of the day. 

The capitalists have perseveringly treated the workmen 
as nobodies who only exist obsequiously to submit. 

One society in the United States has spent 70,000 dols.%! 
to resist the encroachments of the capitalists; in England 
it has been decided in the courts of law that to rob the 
funds of trades unions is not punishable by law. An official 
inquiry into the working of trades unions has been institut- 
ed with a view to damage their character and to affix to 
them the stigma of being criminal in their proceedings. 

The wholesale prosecutions of the London master tailors 
against their men, the attitude of magistrates, judges, and 
the daily press, the convictions of the Paris tailors and the 
massacre at Marchienne, are facts that demonstrate 
incontrovertibly that society consists but of two hostile 
classes—the oppressors and the oppressed—and that 
nothing short of a solitary union of the sons of toil 
throughout the world will ever redeem them from their 
present thraldom. We therefore conclude with the motto: 
Proletarians of all Countries, Unite!382 


Published in The Bee-Hive Printed according to 
No. 309, September 14, 1867 the newspaper text 





THE ANNL AL REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SECRETARY 

OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION (SEPTEMBER 1866 TO 
AUGUST 27, 1867)383 


The first event relating to the province of the American 
Secretary which claims notice after my acceptance of that 
post was the arrival in England of the September [1866] 
number of the Jronmoulders’ International Journal 
published at Philadelphia by W. H. Sylvis, editor of the 
same and President of the International Ironmoulders’ 
Union. This number contained a lengthy report of the first 
National Labour Congress of the working-class delegates 
of the United States, which had been held in Baltimore in 
the course of the preceding month. A résumé of the pro- 
ceedings thereof and the resolutions in full were published 
in the Commonwealth in the course of October 1866. Partic- 
ular attention was drawn to the fact that the Baltimore 
Congress had been made aware of the fact that a European 
Labour Congress was about to assemble at Geneva and 
that it had passed a resolution authorising the Executive 
Committee of the National Labour Union, then and there 
formed, to send a representative to the next European 
Labour Congress. 

From the above-named journal I learnt that the cor- 
responding secretary of the United States National Labour 
Union was William Gibson of New Haven in the State of 
Connecticut. It is only since the beginning of August of 
this year that I discovered that this was a mistake and that 
Mr. Gibson’s address was Norwich (not New Haven), 
Connecticut. This error on the part of the compilers of the 
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report of the Congress has been almost fatal to the opera- 
tions of my department. 

I did not however immediately attempt to open up com- 
munications with Secretary Gibson for this reason; because, 
I thought, the best possible overture would be the 
official report of the proceedings of the Geneva Congress. 
The causes of the delay in the publication of that report 
have been stated in the general report of the General 
Council. Their enumeration does not belong here. 

In or about December of last year, Citizen Orsini came 
to the General Council and gave us the names of five 
European Socialists in New York with whom he exhorted 
us to correspond and who, he begged, might be entrusted 
with powers to act for the Association in the United States. 
Five letters were accordingly dispatched to the citizens 
named by Orsini but neither I nor the General Secretary 
have ever received any response to any one of them. Thus 
my first actual overture proved abortive. 

Orsini also informed the General Council that the exist- 
ence of the International Association was noised abroad 
in New York and that Mr. Wendell Phillips, the great 
abolitionist and radical orator of Massachusetts, had de- 
clared himself ready to lecture gratuitously for the benefit 
of the International Working Men's Association, if he saw 
any good likely to accrue therefrom; also that James Ste- 
phens, the Irish democrat and nationalist, had taken a card 
of membership of our Association. 

In the month of March 1867, the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Geneva Congress in the English language began 
to appear in the International Courier of London. So soon 
as four numbers had appeared, i.e., in the month of April, 
I dispatched the said series of four numbers of the Inter- 
national Courier to four persons; namely, one batch to 
Secretary Gibson at his presumed address, a second to the 
above-named W. H. Sylvis, a third to the editor of the 
Voice, a daily newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
20—2806 
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working classes and published in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and a fourth to the editor of the Workingman’s Advocate 
of Chicago, Illinois, the leading working-class organ in the 
Western States of the American Union. The newspapers 
directed to Secretary Gibson were accompanied by a letter 
setting forth the importance which the General Council 
attached to the existence of intimate relations and frequent 
correspondence between the General Council and the 
Executive Committee of the National Labour Union of the 
United States. 

No response has ever been received to this letter and no 
acknowledgement of receipt of the journals has ever come 
to hand, but the explanation of this silence is that the 
letter and papers were addressed to New Haven instead 
of to Norwich. 

One good result of the dispatch of the batches of news- 
papers ensued. The editor of the International Courier 
began about May to receive copies of the Chicago Work- 
ingman’s Advocate, and an exchange between the two 
journals was effected. From that time forth, the said editor, 
Citizen Joseph Collet by name, has not ceased to give 
weekly extracts from the columns of the Chicago Work- 
ingman’s Advocate. 

The report of the proceedings of the Geneva Congress 
was completed on May 1, and I immediately dispatched 
marked copies of the full report to the aforesaid four 
addresses. 

Portions of this report have been reproduced in the 
Workingman’s Advocate, Chicago. Whether either of the 
other two papers took notice of the same, I have no means 
of knowing. 

In the spring of this year, the General Council were 
requested by their correspondents at Lyons to make it 
known in the United States that hundreds of silk-weavers, 
discontented with their situation at home, were desirous 
of emigrating to the United States and planting their 
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special industry there, if any American capitalists would 
defray the cost of their passage out and establishment 
there. I was directed by the General Council to write to 
several American newspapers and to several prominent 
statesmen on the subject. I did so, and the letters were 
taken out by Citizen Koczek, a Pole, who was starting for 
New York. I have never, however, received any response 
to these letters, nor have I heard from Citizen Koczek 
since his departure. 

In June, I was directed by the General Council to write 
to W. H. Sylvis to crave assistance for the London tailors 
on strike. I wrote accordingly on June 11 and took advan- 
tage of the opening to state my disappointment at not 
having heard from Secretary Gibson. I asked Mr. Sylvis 
to give me the name of another official of the National 
Labour Union. His reply, dated June 24,* informed me of 
the reasons why the American iron trades could not 
respond favourably to the General Council’s appeal and 
also gave me the name and address of William J. Jessup, 
of New York, as the man to apply to in connection with 
the National Labour Union. 

After laying this letter before the General Council, I 
received instructions to write without delay to William 
Jessup, informing him of the date of the Lausanne Con- 
gress and stating how glad the General Council would be 
to have an American delegate there. I wrote accordingly 
on July 19. I also recapitulated the circumstances of my 
abortive attempt to reach Secretary Gibson and sent my 
new correspondent the official report of the Geneva 
Congress. 

To this letter I received a reply dated August 9th. This 
letter expresses the writer’s joy at the prospect of a 
closer intercommunication between the working men of 
the Old and New Worlds and especially with those of 


* The French text here has ‘June 25”.—Ed. 
20* 
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Britain. He thinks that when the National Labour Congress 
shall have met at Chicago (i.e., August 19) it will be too 
late to send a delegate to Lausanne. He adds that in mak- 
ing his report to the National Labour Congress, of which 
body he is the Vice-President and Corresponding Officer 
for the State of New York, he will read my letter “‘believ- 
ing [it to be] of sufficient importance to make public’. He 
promises to keep the General Council well informed of 
what is done by the Chicago Congress. Citizen Jessup 
announces that whether he is re-elected an officer of the 
National Labour Congress or not (although I have no doubt 
he will be so re-elected) he will be glad to exchange papers 
and maintain a correspondence with the General Council 
in the capacity of Corresponding Secretary of the New 
York Working Men’s Union. 

Although Citizen Jessup is of opinion that it will be too 
late for the Chicago Congress to take action, yet it is right 
to say that I have seen an editorial statement in a recent 
number of the Chicago Workingman’s Advocate to the 
effect that the propriety of sending a delegate to Lausanne 
will be one of the first questions that will be brought before 
the Chicago Congress. 

At the beginning of this month Citizen Marx com- 
municated to me a letter from F. A. Sorge in the name of 
the Hoboken branch of the International Working Men’s 
Association and the Statutes of the Communist Club in 
New York which had also adhered to our Association. 

Also at the beginning of this month, the editor of the 
London International Courier showed me the address, in 
pamphlet form, of the Executive of the National Labour 
Union to the working men of the United States, convoking 
them to send delegates to the Chicago Congress. On the 
title-page of this pamphlet was written the name and 
address of Secretary William Gibson, and only then did I 
become aware of the mistake into which I had been led 
without any fault of my own, as to his address. Sighing 
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over the loss of valuable time, I can only repeat the well- 
known proverb, “‘Better late than never!” 

The eight hours’ movement. The agitation among the 
American working classes for more leisure, popularly 
called the eight hours’ movement, occupied the attention 
of the Geneva Congress. It may not therefore be out of 
place to state the substance of what I know has been done 
in this matter during the past year. The movement ripened 
with great rapidity and immediately found an echo in Con- 
gress and the State Legislatures. In Congress (the Federal 
Legislature) an eight hours’ bill was only lost by a tie 
vote. 

Several of the State Legislatures have enacted that in 
the absence of any agreement to the contrary, a legal indus- 
trial day shall consist of eight hours. In the State of New 
York, such an act has been passed, but the working classes 
have not yet ventured to demand that it shall be put in 
operation. The working men of that state have lately held 
a delegate meeting to consult on the policy to be pursued. 
It was resolved that a simultaneous and general demand to 
put the act in force should be made on the Ist of Novem- 
ber next, without reduction of wages, if possible, with a 
reduction of wages, if necessary. In most cases it appears 
from the debates of the assembly that a reduction of wages 
will be proposed by the working men. 

In the State of California, an eight hours’ act has not 
yet been carried. Nevertheless for the last nineteen months, 
the eight-hour system has prevailed there. My last news 
from the state, however, is that the employers had struck 
against that system and that a widespread cessation of 
labour had been the consequence of their reactionary 
attempt. 

The narrative of my, in the main, unsuccessful but still 
promising operations is now concluded. I will now touch 
on two other topics. 
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The first is that of cheaper postage with the United 
States. I am glad to inform the Council that on the Ist of 
January next, the half-ounce letter rate between the United 
Kingdom and the United States will be reduced from Is. 
to 6d., according to a postal treaty just concluded. 

The second and last is to give the names and addresses 
of persons in America, to whom I would refer my successor. 

1. W. H. Sylvis, Editor, Ironmoulders’ International 
Journal, and President of the Ironmoulders’ International 
Union. Box 2, 357. Philadelphia. 

2. Mr. Cameron, Editor, Workingman’s Advocate. Chi- 
cago. Illinois. 

3. F. A. Sorge; Box 101, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

4. William C. Gibson, Secretary, National Labour Union. 
Box 1,055. Norwich. Connecticut. 

5. William J. Jessup, Vice-President of the National 
Labour Union and the Secretary of the New York Working 
Men’s Union. 11, Norfolk St., New York City. 

6. The Workingman’s Advocate, 72, Fifth St., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


PETER FOX, Secretary of the United States, 
August 27, 1867 


Approved by the General Printed according 
Council on August 27, 1867 to the Minute Book 


Published for the first time for 1866-68 
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THE FENIAN PRISONERS 
AT MANCHESTER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING MEN’S ASSOCIATION385 


At a special meeting of the General Council of the 
I. W. A. held at the office 16, Castle Street, East, W., on 
Wednesday evening the following memorial was adopted: 

“Memorial of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association. 

“To the Right Hon. Gathorne-Hardy, her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State. 

“The memorial of the undersigned, representing working 
men’s associations in all parts of Europe, showeth: 

“That the execution of the Irish prisoners condemned to 
death at Manchester will greatly impair the moral influence 
of England upon the European Continent. The Execution 
of the four prisoners resting upon the same evidence and 
the same verdict which, by the free pardon of Maguire, 
have been officially declared, the one false, the other erro- 
neous, will bear the stamp not of a judicial act, but of polit- 
ical revenge. But even if the verdict of the Manchester jury 
and the evidence it rests upon had not been tainted by the 
British Government itself, the latter would now have to 
choose between the blood-handed practices of old Europe 
and the magnanimous humanity of the young Transatlantic 
Republic. 

“The commutation of the sentence for which we pray 
will be an act not only of justice, but of political wisdom. 
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“By order of the General Council of the I. W. Associa- 
tion, 


“JOHN WESTON, Chairman 

R. SHAW, Secretary for America 

EUGENE DUPONT, Secretary for France 
KARL MARX, Secretary for Germany 
HERMANN JUNG, Secretary for Switzerland 
P,. LAFARGUE, Secretary for Spain 

ZABICKI, Secretary for Poland 
DERKINDEREN, Secretary for Holland 
BESSON, Secretary for Belgium 

G. ECCARIUS, General Secretary”’ 


20 November, 1867 


Whitten by K. Marx in English Printed according to 
Published jin Le Courrier Francais the copy of Marx's MS 
No. 163, November 24, 1867 made by Marx's wife 


Published for the 
first time in English 


TO THE SECRETARIES AND MEMBERS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S 
ASSOCIA TION286 


Citizens,—As the General Council intends issuing a re- 
port on the present state of the working population, you 
are desired to furnish whatever authentic information you 
may be able to procure respecting the state and the con- 
dition of the work-people of your respective localities, if 
possible within a month. The secretaries of the affiliated 
trades societies will oblige by answering the following 
questions:—1. The name of society? 2. The number of its 
members? 3. What are the customary hours of labour? 
4, What is the customary rate of wages? 5. Is employment 
constant or fluctuating? 6. What number has been out of 
work during the last three months? 7. Are those in work 
fully employed? 8. Has any advance or reduction of wages 
taken place within the last five years? 9. Has co-operative 
production been tried, and with what success? 

The Council will esteem it a favour if, in addition to 
answering these questions, they can give any other in- 
formation, either about their own or any trade in partic- 
ular, or of the state of the working population in their 
neighbourhood in general, and whether any special en- 
deavours are being made to improve the condition of the 
poor and with what success. 

Adopted by the General Council on Printed according to 
January 28, 1868 the newspaper text 


Published in The Bee-Hive Newspaper 
No. 331, February 15, 1868 





TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
WORKING MEN'S ASSOCIATION?87 


Fellow working men! With the view of eliciting an un- 
mistakable expression of opinion from the great body of 
the members of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion, the last Congress recommended the Council to sub- 
mit to you the following questions for deliberation, and 
we solicit your favour to return your conclusions respect- 
ing them at the earliest opportunity. 

1. The practicability of organising a system of credit 
and co-operative exchanges—facilitated by the use of pa- 
per money—amongst the various associations of working 
men. 

2. What are the effects of the use of machinery upon 
the condition of the labouring poor? 

3. The advisability of drawing up a definite programme 
for the technical, and a comprehensive secular education 
of the children of the poor. 

4. The land, mines, canals, highways, railroads, etc.; 
ought they to be the property of private individuals and 
worked for their personal profit, or would it be expedient 
to convert them into public property and work them for 
the community at large. 

5. The policy of strikes, and the advisability of insisting 
upon the establishment of the courts of arbitration. 

It will depend upon the answers returned to these ques- 
tions, whether any of them shall form a part of the pro- 
gramme of the next congress to be held at Brussels in the 
first week of September next, 
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By order of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association, 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Hon. General Secretary 


Approved by the General Council on Printed according to 
January 28, 1868 The Bee-Hive Newspaper 


Published in The Bee-Hive Newspaper 
No. 331, February 15, 1868, as well as 
in Der Vorbote No. 2, February 1868 
and La Voix de l’Avenir No. 12, 
March 22, 1868 





THE GENEVA LOCK-OUT 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE STAR 


Sir,—As various false statements respecting the Geneva 
lock-out have found their way into the London papers, we 
solicit your favour to give publicity to the following in your 
journal. 

As the promoters of the International Working Men’s 
Association never entertained the idea of establishing an 
international medium for the settlement of wages disputes, 
the General Council has never yet been appealed to for ad- 
vice, and has, consequently, no opportunity of instigating 
or provoking strikes. According to Rule 11, every society 
joining preserves its existing organisation intact. Hence 
it follows that every affiliated society manages its own 
special affairs without any reference whatever to the In- 
ternational Working Men’s Association. Strikes were con- 
demned on principle by the Geneva Congress; co-operative 
production was declared to be the only means to a per- 
manent solution of the labour question.88 At Lausanne the 
discussion of the question of courts of arbitration was re- 
commended with a view of putting a stop to strikes. The 
Association, as such, never interferes in trade matters, but 
it uses its influence, when appealed to, in cases of strikes 
and lock-outs, to prevent the workmen of one country 
being used as industrial mercenaries against the workmen 
of another; and in cases of need it solicits pecuniary aid. 
So, far from the General Council having had a hand in the 
getting up of the Geneva dispute, it was not even aware 
that the building trades there were trying for a rise, until 
on the 3rd of March a notice to that effect, published in 
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the Voix de l’Avenir, was announced in the regular week- 
ly meeting. 

In accordance with Rule 6,* Geneva has been selected as 
the seat of the Central Committee for Switzerland. A few 
months ago all the affiliated societies of Geneva amalgam- 
ated their sick and funeral funds and appointed a commit- 
tee, consisting of the delegates of the various trades, as 
their executive. This committee was also charged with 
carrying on the correspondence with the local societies 
of Switzerland and the General Council of London. Hence 
it is the Central Committee of the International Working 
Men’s Association for Switzerland. On trade matters it 
performs the same functions as an English trades council 
for all the trades it represents. In January last the men in 
the building trades appealed to their employers for an 
interview to discuss their grievances. The employers never 
answered their application, but set to work to form an as- 
sociation for their own purposes. In the meantime the men 
of each trade made out a “log’’, demanding a rise of about 
10 per cent upon their wages, and a reduction of the hours 
of labour from twelve to ten per day. After the condemna- 
tion of the Paris Committee,389 the masters broke their 
silence, and told the men that they would not employ them 
on any terms unless they renounced their connection with 
the International Working Men’s Association. 

By order of the General Council, 


R. SHAW, Chairman 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, Hon. Gen. Sec. 


16, Castle Street, East, W., April 4 


Drawn up by Eccarius Printed according 
Approved by the Standing Committee to the newspaper 
on Apri] 4, 1868 text 


Published in The Evening Star, 
April 6, 1868 


* See p. 267 of the present volume.—Ed. 
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TO THE TRADES’ UNIONISTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND39% 


Fellow Working Men, 

Nearly four years have elapsed since a small number of 
working men, belonging to different countries, convened 
a public meeting at St. Martin’s Hall, at which the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association was established. They 
were doing the right thing at the right time. During that 
space of time the Association has acquired a position that 
no other organisation has ever attained in Europe. It is 
neither a rival of, nor in conflict with, any working men’s 
organisations; on the contrary, it aims at utilising and ex- 
tending the influence of existing organisations in all coun- 
tries, by endeavouring to bring about a common under- 
standing and promoting common action between them. 

As to its character, though it advocates complete po- 
litical freedom, it is not a political association in the old 
acceptation of the term. While aiding all progressive move- 
ments it avoids the contending factions, well knowing how 
futile it would be to expect any real amelioration in the 
condition of the labouring poor by trusting to the capital- 
ists aS a class. Slanderers assert that the Association has 
provoked strikes, it has not done any such thing; but it 
has enabled working men to resist lock-outs, and success- 
fully terminate strikes rendered inevitable by the encroach- 
ments, bad faith, and wanton conduct of employers. 

The fundamental principle of the Association is, that 
the produce of labour ought to be the property of the pro- 
ducer; that the brotherhood of labour should be the basis 
of society; and that the working men of al] countries should 
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throw aside their petty jealousies and national antipathies, 
and make common cause with each other in their struggle 
with capital. Labour is of no country! Working men have 
the same evils to contend with everywhere. Capital is but 
accumulated labour. Why should the labourer be the slave 
to that which he has himself produced? Too long have the 
capitalists profited by the national isolation of the sons of 
toil. Foreign competition has always furnished a plea for 
the reduction of wages. For a long time the Trades’ Unions 
of this Kingdom sufficed to keep wages up. Free trade has 
worked a change. The Continental workmen work longer 
hours, for less money, than the British do. If this country is 
yet producing cheaper than others, it is due to a higher 
development of her machinery. The distance in the race 
between the British and the Continental manufacturer for 
the prices in the markets of the world is rapidly diminish- 
ing; the British is ahead, but only just ahead. 

These facts ought to convince the British workmen of 
the importance of the International Association. It has 
everywhere on the Continent fostered the formation of 
Trades’ Unions, and served as an engine for their common 
and fraternal action. In France its action in the lock-out 
of the Paris bronze-workers was characteristic. 1,500 men 
were locked out and 4,000 more threatened to be locked 
out, unless they abandoned their newly-formed trades’ so- 
ciety—one of the first that was formed after the British 
model. By the aid of the International Association that 
combination of employers was defeated. Since then trades’ 
unions have become naturalised in France, and the gov- 
ernment, alarmed at the progress of the International Asso- 
ciation, has again and again tried to suppress it by fining 
and imprisoning the Executive Committee of Paris. In Swit- 
zerland the strike in the building trades of Geneva resulted 
in a reduction of the hours of labour and an increase of 
wages per day, but the masters only gave in after they had 
ascertained to what extent the men received supplies from 
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abroad. Instead of crushing the Association, the action of 
the master builders has tended to increase its influence. 

In Belgium the International Association has played an 
equally prominent part. In consequence of the general crisis 
in the metal trades, the directors of the mines resolved 
upon working only four days a week. To make sure of 
the shareholders’ dividends they gave peremptory notice 
of a ten per cent reduction of wages. The miners refused 
to continue working on such conditions, and the over- 
anxious government tried the persuasive influence of powder 
and lead upon them; many were killed, many more were 
wounded, and imprisoned. At that stage the Brussels Com- 
mittee stepped in. They procured medical aid for the 
wounded, pecuniary support for the bereft, and counsel 
for the imprisoned. Since then they have succeeded in 
establishing a miners’ union in the coal basin of Charleroi. 
The untutored miners have thus been brought within the 
bonds of labour’s brotherhood which will be a safeguard 
against their oppressors riding rough-shod over them on 
a future day. 

In Germany, on the occasion of Count Bismarck propos- 
ing a reform of the tariff, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Barmen and Elberfeld (the Prussian Manchester) objected 
on the ground that the Prussian manufacturers could not 
compete with the English without a reduction of wages—a 
course that could not be pursued without danger in the 
face of the rapidly spreading influence and prompt action 
of the International Association. 

In countries where the development of modern industry 
has not yet led to open war, its members content them- 
selves with quietly propagating the principles held by their 
fellow workmen in the more advanced countries. The Lon- 
don Council is also in correspondence with the officers of 
the great Labour Reform Movement in the United States. 

To British trades’ societies it has rendered signal service, 
by furnishing special information from abroad when 
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required, and by circulating correct accounts of their dis- 
putes all over the Continent, and thus prevented the 
employers obtaining foreign labour to supplant that 
of their own men. In the accusation against the Paris Com- 
mittee the imperial prosecutor stated one of the chief 
reasons for demanding the condemnation of its members 
was that they had not only brought an excessive influence 
to bear upon all strikes in France, but had efficiently sup- 
ported those in foreign countries, and as instances he 
stated that during the strikes of the English zinc-workers, 
tailors, and railway employées, the Paris Committee had 
prevented French workmen from proceeding to England. 

The ever-ready cry of the British capitalists that wages 
must be reduced because the workmen on the Continent 
work longer hours for less money than the British, can 
only be effectually met by endeavouring to approximate 
the hours of labour and the rate of wages throughout Eu- 
rope. This is one of the missions of the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association, and its annual congresses one of 
the most efficient means to accomplish it. At those gather- 
ings the spokesmen of the working classes of different 
countries meet each other face to face. The exchange of 
ideas which is brought about in the private conversations 
outside the regular meetings exercises as great, if not a 
greater, influence than the regular debates. It is there 
where everybody says what he has to say, and makes in- 
quiries as to what people think of kindred topics else- 
where. At the London Conference of 1865%4! the French 
and Swiss delegates expressed it as their conviction that 
trades’ unionism would never take root on the Continent. 
At the Congress of 1867* there were upwards of 40 del- 
egates representing Continental trades’ societies formed 
on the British model. The seed that had been sown in Lon- 
don had borne fruit. 


* Of the International Working Men’s Association at Lausanne. 
—Ed. 
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The next congress will assemble on the first Monday of 
September next, at Brussels, a few hours’ journey from 
England. Brussels was selected at the last congress with 
the view of enabling the British workmen to send a greater 
number of delegates than they had been able to send to 
Switzerland. To make the British delegation a really re- 
spectable one the Council urges the affiliated societies to 
send as many delegates as possible. 

Societies joining before the end of August will be en- 
titled to send delegates of their own. Affiliated societies 
who do not consider it advisable to send delegates of their 
own, and trades’ societies desirous of rendering assistance 
are solicited to contribute towards defraying the expense 
of delegates appointed by the Council. 

Amongst the questions that will be submitted for de- 
liberation are: 1. Reduction of the hours of labour. 2. The 
influence of machinery in the hands of capitalists. 3. Prop- 
erty in land. 4. The education of the working class. 5. The 
establishment of credit institutions to promote and facil- 
itate the social emancipation of the working class. 6. The 
best means to establish co-operative production. 

By order of the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association, 


H. JUNG, Chairman 
R. SHAW, Treasurer 
J. GEORGE ECCARIUS, General Secretary 


256, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Money orders to be made payable to the Secretary at the 
Charing Cross Office, W.C. 


Drawn up by Hales, Lafargue, and Printed according to 
Copeland; approved at the General the leaflet text 
Council meeting of July 7, 1868 
Published as a leaflet 1n London 
in July 1868 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL WORKING MEN’S 
ASSOCIA TION?292 


The year 1867-68 will mark an epoch in the history of 
the Association. After a period of peaceable development 
it has assumed dimensions powerful enough to provoke 
the bitter denunciations of the ruling classes and the hos- 
tile demonstrations of governments. It has entered upon 
the phases of strife. 

The French Government took, of course, the lead in the 
reactionary proceedings against the working classes. Al- 
ready last year we had to signalise some of its underhand 
manoeuvres. It meddled with our correspondence, seized 
our Statutes, and the Congress documents. After many 
fruitless steps to get them back, they were at last given 
up only under the official pressure of Lord Stanley, the 
English Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

But the Empire has this year thrown off the mask and 
tried to directly annihilate the International Association by 
coups de police and judiciary prosecution. Begot by the 
struggle of classes, of which the days of June, 1848, are 
the grandest expression, it could not but assume alternate- 
ly the attitudes of the official saviour of the Bourgeoisie 
and of the paternal protector of the Proletariat. The grow- 
ing power of the International having manifested itself in 
the strikes of Roubaix, Amiens, Paris, Geneva, &c., re- 
duced our would-be patron to the necessity of turning our 
Society to his own account or of destroying it. In the be- 
ginning he was ready enough to strike a bargain on very 
moderate terms. The manifesto of the Parisians read at 
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the Congress of Geneva?%3 having been seized at the French 
frontier, our Paris Executive demanded of the Minister of 
the Interior the reasons of this seizure. M. Rouher then 
invited one of the members of the Committee to an inter- 
view, in the course of which he declared himself ready 
to authorise the entry of the manifesto on the condition 
of some modifications being inserted. On the refusal of 
the delegate of the Paris Executive, he added, “Still, if you 
would introduce some words of gratitude to the Emperor, 
who has done so much for the working classes, one might 
see what could be done.” 

M. Rouher’s, the sub-Emperor’s, insinuation was met by 
a blank rebuff. From that moment the Imperial Govern- 
ment looked out for a pretext to suppress the Association. 
Its anger was heightened by the anti-chauvinist agitation 
on the part of our French members after the German war. 
Soon after, when the Fenian panic had reached its climax, 
the General Council addressed to the English Government 
a petition demanding the commutation of the sentence of 
the three victims of Manchester, and qualifying their hang- 
ing as an act of political revenge. At the same time it held 
public meetings in London for the defence of the rights of 
Ireland. The Empire, always anxious to deserve the good 
graces of the British Government, thought the moment pro- 
pitious for laying hands upon the International. It caused 
nocturnal perquisitions to be made, eagerly rummaged the 
private correspondence, and announced with much noise 
that it had discovered the centre of the Fenian conspiracy, 
of which the International was denounced as one of the 
principal organs.3% All its laborious researches, however, 
ended in nothing. The public prosecutor himself threw down 
his brief in disgust. The attempt at converting the Inter- 
national Association into a secret society of conspirators 
having miserably broken down, the next best thing was 
to prosecute our Paris branch as a non-authorised society 
of more than 20 members.3% The French judges, trained 
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by the Imperialist discipline, hastened, of course, to order 
the dissolution of the Association and the imprisonment of 
its Paris Executive. The tribunal had the naiveté to de- 
clare in the preamble of its judgment that the existence 
of the French Empire was incompatible with a working 
men’s association that dared to proclaim truth, justice, 
and morality as its leading principles. The consequences 
of these prosecutions made themselves felt in the depart- 
ments, where paltry vexations on the part of the Prefects 
succeeded to the condemnations of Paris. This Govern- 
mental chicanery, however, so far from annihilating the 
Association, has given it a fresh impulse by forcing the 
Empire to drop its patronising airs to the working classes. 

In Belgium the International Association has made im- 
mense strides. The coal lords of the basin of Charleroi, 
having driven their miners to riots by incessant exactions, 
let loose upon those unarmed men the armed force which 
massacred many of them. It was in [the] midst of the panic 
thus created that our Belgian branch took up the cause of 
the miners, disclosed their miserable economical condition, 
rushed to the rescue of the families of the dead and 
wounded, and procured legal counsel for the prisoners, 
who were finally all of them acquitted by the jury.3% 
After the affair of Charleroi the success of the Internation- 
al in Belgium was assured. The Belgian Minister of Jus- 
tice, Jules Bara, denounced the International Association 
in the Chamber of Deputies and made of its existence the 
principal pretext for the renewal of the law against for- 
eigners. He even dared to threaten he should prevent the 
Brussels Congress from being held. The Belgian Govern- 
ment ought at last to understand that petty States have 
no longer any raison d’étre in Europe except they be the 
asylums of liberty. 

In Italy, the progress of the Association has been im- 
peded by the reaction following close upon the ambuscade 
of Mentana®97; one of the first consequences was the re- 
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striction put upon the right of association and public meet- 
ing. But the numerous letters which have come to ‘our 
hands fully prove that the Italian working class is more 
and more asserting its individuality quite independently of 
the old parties. 

In Prussia, the International cannot exist legally, on ac- 
count of a law which forbids all relations with foreign so- 
cieties.398 Moreover, in regard to the General Union of the 
German Working Men, the Prussian Government has imi- 
tated Bonapartism on a shabby scale. Always ready to fall 
foul of each other, the military Governments are cheek by 
jowl when entering upon a crusade against their common 
enemy, the working classes. In spite, however, of aJl these 
petty tribulations, small groups spread over the whole sur- 
face of Germany had long since rallied round our Geneva 
centre.399 The General Union of the German Working Men, 
whose branches are mostly confined to Northern Germany, 
have in their recent Congress held at Hamburg decided to 
act in concert with the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation,“° although debarred from joining it officially. In 
the programme of the Nuremberg Congress, representing 
upwards of 100 working men’s societies, which mostly be- 
long to Middle and Southern Germany, the direct adhesion 
to the International has been put on the order of the day. 
At the request of their leading committee we have sent a 
delegate to Nuremberg.* 

In Austria the working-class movement assumes a more 
and more revolutionary aspect. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember a congress was to meet at Vienna, aiming at the 
fraternisation of the working men of the different races of 
the Empire. They had also sent an address to the English 
and French working men, in which they declared for the 
principles of the International. Your General Council had 
already appointed a delegate to Vienna** when the Liberal 


* Eccarius.—Ed. 
** Fox.—Ed. 
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Government of Austria, on the very point of succumbing 
to the blows of the feudal reaction, had the shrewdness 
to stir the anger of the working men by prohibiting their 
congress. 

In the struggle maintained by the building trades of 
Geneva the very existence of the International in Switzer- 
land was put on its trial. The employers made it a prelimi- 
nary condition of coming to any terms with their workmen 
that the latter should forsake the International. The work- 
ing men indignantly refused to comply with this dictate. 
Thanks to the aid received from France, England, Ger- 
many, &c., through the medium of the International, they 
have finally obtained a diminution of one hour of labour 
and 10 per cent increase of wages. Already deeply rooted 
in Switzerland, the International has witnessed since that 
event a rapid increase in the number of its members. In 
the month of August last the German working men resid- 
ing in Switzerland (about 50 societies) passed at their Con- 
gress in Neuenburg a unanimous vote of adhesion to the 
International.404 

In England the unsettled state of politics, the dissolu- 
tion of the old parties, and the preparations for the com- 
ing electoral campaign have absorbed many of our most 
active members, and, to some degree, retarded our prop- 
aganda. Nevertheless, we have entered into correspond- 
ence with numerous provincial trades’ unions, many of 
which have sent in their adhesion. Among the more re- 
cent London affiliations those of the Curriers’ Society and 
the City Men’s Shoemakers are the most considerable as 
regards numbers. 

Your General Council is in constant communication with 
the National Labour Union of the United States. On its 
last Congress of August, 1867, the American Union had 
resolved to send a delegate to the Brussels Congress, but, 
pressed for time, was unable to take the special measures 
necessary for carrying out the vote. 
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The latent power of the working classes of the United 
States has recently manifested itself in the legal estab- 
lishment of a working day of eight hours in all the work- 
shops of the Federal Government, and in the passing [of] 
laws to the same effect by many State Legislatures. How- 
ever, at this very moment the working men of New York, 
for example, are engaged in a fierce struggle for enforcing 
the eight hours’ law, against the resistance of rebellious 
capital. This fact proves that even under the most favour- 
able political conditions all serious success of the prole- 
tariat depends upon an organisation that unites and con- 
centrates its forces; and even its national organisation is 
still exposed to split on the disorganisation of the working 
classes in other countries, which one and all compete in 
the market of the world, acting and reacting the one upon 
the other. Nothing but an international bond of the work- 
ing classes can ever ensure their definitive triumph. This 
want has given birth to the International Working Men’s 
Association. That Association has not been hatched by 
a sect or a theory. It is the spontaneous growth of the 
proletarian movement, which itself is the offspring of the 
natural and irrepressible tendencies of modern society. 
Profoundly convinced of the greatness of its mission, the 
International Working Men’s Association will allow itself 
neither to be intimidated nor misled. Its destiny, hence- 
forward, coalesces with the historical progress of the class 
that bear in their hands the regeneration of mankind. 


London, September 1 


Written by K. Marx Printed according to 
Published in The Times, September 9, The Times 
1868; in Der Vorbote No. 9, September 
1868; and in the supplement to Le 
Peuple Belge: ‘‘Troisiéme congrés de 
l'Association Internationale des Travail- 

leurs. Compte rendu oOfficiel’’, 
Bruxelles, 1868 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


1! The leading body of the International Working Men’s Association, 
elected at the inaugural meeting held at St. Martin’s Hall, London, 
on September 28, 1864, was originally called the Central Council. 
When national central committees uniting the International’s 
sections in each country began to appear, the Central Council 
in London gradually came to be known as the General Council. 
This name was fixed in the Rules approved by the Geneva Con- 
gress of 1866 (see pp. 265-68 of the present volume). 

The announcement about the change of the Council’s name 
was given in the report of a regular Council meeting published 
in The Commonwealth No. 188, October 13, 1866. Nevertheless, in 
the years that followed, in the documents written in English the 
old name of the Council was used alongside the new one. This 
is partly to be explained by the Council’s continuing use for 
some time of the seal and headed note-paper obtained during the 
first year of the International’s activities. 


p. 29 


2 In the summer of 1866, when new railway lines were being laid, 
large-scale excavations were in progress in the London suburbs. 
When one of the construction firms, Brothers Waring, tried to 
replace local labour by Belgians at lower rates, this caused trouble 
between the English and Belgian excavators. The General Council 
began to discuss this question for the first time on August 21, 
1866 (see The General Council of the First International. 1864- 
1866, The London Conference, 1865, Minutes, Moscow, p. 226. In 
the references given below this book is simply referred to as The 
General Council. 1864-1866). At its meeting on August 28, at 
which James Lee, the Secretary of the United Excavators’ Society, 
was present, the General Council adopted the following resolution: 
“That in case the Excavators’ Society takes steps to form a branch 
in the district where the disturbance occurred, that the Central 
Council send a delegate speaking the Belgian language to accom- 
pany the excavators’ delegates to induce the Belgians to join 
the Excavators’ Society.” The General Council committed itself 
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to use its influence to prevent the importation of any more Belgian 
workers at reduced prices (ibid., p. 424). 
p. 29 


3 In August 1866, employers declared a lock-out involving over 


=~ 


5 


700 Manchester tailors in reply to demands to regulate working 
hours and rates for different operations. These demands were put 
forward over the increasing use of machinery in the sewing 
industry. The Manchester tailors applied for backing to the 
Executive Committee of the London Operative Tailors’ Protective 
Association, whose President was Matthew Lawrence. On Sep- 
tember 12, a preliminary agreement was reached between the 
employers and the workers on a return to work. 

p. 29 


The room at 18, Bouverie Street was rented in December 1865 at 
£10 per annum by the Industrial Newspaper Company, publishers 
of The Workman’s Advocate, the official organ of the International 
Working Men’s Association (see Note 8). The General Council 
used this room for its meetings and acted as sub-tenant, paying 
£5 a year. On September 29, 1866, the newspaper’s editorial board 
moved to 282, The Strand. The Genera! Council continued to use 
the room at 18, Bouverie Street until June 25, 1867. , 
p. 3 


5 Reference is to the General Council members—-delegates to the 


Geneva Congress of the International held between September 3 
and 8, 1866. 

The Geneva Congress was attended by 60 delegates from the 
different sections of the International Association and workers’ 
societies in Britain, France, Germany, and Switzerland. Hermann 
Jung was in the chair. The Congress agenda, approved by the 
London Conference of September 1865, included 11 items. Marx, 
who was unable to go to Geneva, drew up his “Instructions for 
the Delegates of the Provisional General Council. The Different 
Questions” (see The General Council. 1864-1866, pp. 340-51) that 
elaborated on and made more explicit the first programme docu- 
ments of the International. The “Instructions” were read at he 
Geneva Congress as the General Council’s official report. The 
Proudhonists, who commanded one-third of the Congress votes, 
counterposed Marx’s “Instructions” with a comprehensive pro- 
gramme on all items on the Congress agenda put forward in a 
special essay (Mémoire). Of the nine points in Marx’s “‘instruc- 
tions’, six were adopted as Congress resolutions: on the interna- 
tional union of forces, on shorter working hours, on child and 
female labour, on co-operative labour, on trade unions, and on 
the standing armies. The Congress adopted Johann Philipp Becker’s 
resolution on the Polish question and approved the Rules and 
Administrative Regulations of the International Working Men’s 
Association. 
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Carter, Odger, Eccarius, and Jung attended the Geneva Con- 
gress as the General Council representatives, Dupont as the 
delegate from the French branch in London, Lawrence—from 
the London Tailors’ Society, and Cremer-~—from the London 
Carpenters’ Society. 

p. 30 


6 At the General Council meeting on August 21, 1866, William 
Cremer and Friedrich Lessner put forward the demand to establish 
cheaper international postal rates. In proposing the resolution 
Cremer emphasised that the prevailing high postal rates seriously 
hampered the establishment of contacts between the workers 
of various countries. The Council decided “that the delegates at 
the Geneva Congress be requested to urge on their respective 
governments the necessity and advantages of a system of Inter- 
national and Ocean Penny Postage” {see The General Council. 
1864-1866, p. 227). 

p. 30 


7 This refers to a small group of French students and workers, 
followers of Blanqui, who came to the Geneva Congress without 
any credentials. One of them, Protot, spoke at the first Congress 
meeting on September 3 and insisted that they be granted a 
deciding vote. He accused Tolain and Fribourg, members of the 
Paris Committee, of supporting the Bonapartists. This accusation 
had been repeatedly made by the bourgeois republicans before. 
On the insistence of the London delegates it was decided to allow 
the Blanqui supporters to participate in the Congress with voice 
but no vote. This did not suit them, however, and they left the 
Congress. 

p. 32 


8 By order of the London Conference of 1865 (see The General 
Council. 1864-1866, p. 239), the London weekly, The Workman’s 
Advocate, was declared the International’s official organ. On 
February 10, 1866 the paper was renamed The Commonwealth 
and was published until July 20, 1867. Marx was a member of 
the editorial board up to June 9, 1866. In February 1866 he 
succeeded in getting John George Eccarius appointed editor. The 
paper published reports of General Council meetings and other 
International documents. Opportunist trade-union leaders, how- 
ever, contrived to nullify the influence of Marx’s supporters and 
in April 1866 appointed George Odger editor-in-chief. Through 
the compromise policy pursued by the union leaders the paper 
gradually began to depart from the International’s platform. On 
September 8, 1866 it declared itself to be the “Organ of the 
Reform Movement” and in fact became the organ of the radical 
bourgeoisie. 

The Commonwealth No. 183, September 8, 1866, in addition 
to a small article of a general nature entitled “The Geneva 
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Congress”, carried a notice, dated September 4, about the opening 
of this working men’s congress; in addition, issue No. 184, Sep- 
tember 15, published two reports, of September 6 and 10, which 
described the Congress proceedings in brief. 

p. 33 


9 The next Council meeting heard a report of the deputation to the 


model pattern makers (see p. 39 of the present volume). 
p. 34 


The weekly La Voix de l’Avenir was published from December 31, 
1865 in La Chaux-de-Fonds (Switzerland) with the sub-title 
“Moniteur des sciences, du travail, des sociétés et associations 
ouvrieres”. On May 26, 1867, beginning with No. 21, this changed 
to “Journal de _ |’Association internationale des travailleurs’. 
The newspaper, greatly influenced by the Proudhonists, was 
published by Pierre Coullery, a Swiss physician and judge, up to 
the end of 1868. It regularly carried information on the co-opera- 
tive movement. 

p. 34 


Reference is to Marx’s “Instructions for the Delegates of the 
Provisional General Council’ (see Note 5). 
p. 34 


12 Griitli-Verein—a petty-bourgeois reformist organisation founded 


14 


in 1838 as an educational] society of Swiss workers and artisans. 
p. 35 


The London Conference of the International Working Men’s 
Association was held between September 25 and 29, 1865. It was 
attended by General Council members and leaders of various 
sections. 

The Conference heard the General Council’s report and 
approved its financial report and the agenda of the forthcoming 
congress. The London Conference played a big role in the first 
years of the International when it was taking shape as an 
organisation. It was prepared and conducted under Marx’s 
leadership. 

The last Conference meeting, which was held on September 29, 
1865 and which discussed a number of organisational and 
financial questions, adopted a decision defining the financial 
obligations of the International’s sections in different countries 
to the General Council. In accordance with this decision, the 
French sections were to contribute £40 (see The General Council. 
1864-1866, p. 249). 

p. 36 


According to the Rules of the International Working Men’s 
Association, approved by the Geneva Congress of 1866, the 
General Council elected by the Congress was to select, from its 
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own members, the officers necessary for the business transactions. 
By nominating Marx for President the British members of the 
Council challenged the French Proudhonists who tried to get the 
Geneva Congress to adopt the view that persons not directly 
engaged in manual labour should neither hold official posts in 
working-class organisations nor even be admitted to them. 


p. 36 


The election of Peter Fox as Genera! Secretary instead of William 
Cremer, who had occupied the post for two years, showed that 
the reformist trade-union leaders in the International central 
bodies were in a weaker position. ‘“‘At the Central Council meeting 
held last night,” Marx wrote to Engels on September 26, 1866, 
“there were all kinds of dramatic scenes. Mr. Cremer, for example, 
almost broke a blood vessel when Fox was appointed General 
Secretary instead of him. He only just managed to control 
himself.” 
p. 36 
16 The Standing Committee, also known as the Sub-Committee, was 
the General Council’s executive body that historically developed 
from the commission elected in October 1864 to draw up the 
programme documents of the International Association. The 
Standing Committee usually met every Saturday. Its members 
included the Council] president (the post was abolished in Sep- 
tember 1867), the vice-president, the treasurer, the general 
secretary, and corresponding secretaries for different countries. 
Marx exercised his day-by-day leadership of the General Council’s 
work mainly through the Standing Committee, of which he was 
a member in his capacity as Corresponding Secretary for Germany. 
p. 37 
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See Note 4. 
p. 38 


18 Reference is to the exact financial contributions to be made by 
the societies affiliated to the International. 


p. 39 


| 
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A letter from the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
thanking the General Council for the deputation it had sent them 
was read at the Council meeting of October 9, 1866 (see p. 44 
of the present volume). 

The Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, founded 
in 1860, was one of the biggest and most influential trade unions 
on the London Trades Council. Robert Applegarth, its General 
Secretary, became an active member of the General Council from 
1868. Despite the fact that many of the Society’s local branches 
joined the International at various times, the question of the 
affiliation of the Society as a whole was never decided. 

p. 39 
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20 Charles Longuet was appointed Corresponding Secretary for 
Belgium at the Council meeting of January 16, 1866 (see The 
General Council. 1864-1866, p. 159). 

p. 40 


2 


_— 


Espiegle—satirical weekly of an anti-Bonapartist and anti-clerical 
nature, was published in Brussels first in Flemish and then, from 
1865, in French. Among its editors were French émigrés who kept 
in touch with the French petty-bourgeois émigrés in London and, 
in particular, with those in the French branch in London who 
were hostile to Marx (see Note 90). The newspaper featured the 
views of these émigrés in its columns. 

p. 41 


22 La Rive Gauche—-weekiy journal, was published in Brussels from 
October 20, 1864 to August 5, 1866 by a group of French émigrés, 
Left republicans and Blanquists. Charles Longuet was one of its 
editors. Paul Lafargue, César De Paepe, and other members of 
the International contributed to the journal. It readily published 
documents of the International and carried announcements about 
its activities. 

p. 41 


3 La Tribune du Peuple—Belgian democratic paper, was published 
in Brussels from May 1861 to April 1869. The paper was founded 
by a group of workers and petty-bourgeois intellectuals, adherents 
to utopian socialism and members of an atheist society called 
The People. The paper, in effect, became the International’s organ 
in Belgium in August 1865, and officially so in January 1866. De 
Paepe, Lafargue, and other members of the International Asso- 
ciation collaborated with the paper. 

La Tribune du People did not publish the announcement about 
the convocation of the Congress. Issue No. 35, September 2, 1866, 
carried a note stating that the editors did not know the date of 
the Congress. 

p. 41 


24 The Belgian democrat Léon Fontaine who took part in the activi- 
ties of the Belgian sections of the International attended the 
General Council meeting of June 26, 1866 held in London (see 
The General Council. 1864-1866, pp. 203-04). 

p. 41 

2 Reference is to the resolution adopted by the General Council 
on April 17, 1866 (see The General Council. 1864-1866, p. 180). 

p. 41 


* Prudhomme and Buzon were appointed correspondents of the 
General Council for Bordeaux on April 17, 1866. 
p. 42 


27 Marcheval, the Secretary of the Vienne branch of the Interna- 
tional, in his letter of September 26, 1866, wrote that in Vienne 


28 
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numbering 25,000 people one-third of the population were occupied 
in the cloth factories. The hard conditions of the workers, both 
men and women, were aggravated by the system of ‘workers’ 
books” which were filled in by the employers, and vetted by 
the police. Without these “books” the workers could not leave 
the factory or get another job. Marcheval’s letter, translated 
into English by Fox, was published in The Working Man No. 11, 
June 8, 1867. 

p. 42 


Reference is to the weekly paper The International Courier (Le 
Courrier International) published in London from November 1864 
to July 1867 in English and French. In 1867 the paper was the 
International’s organ. Its editor, Joseph Collet, a French democrat 
and émigré in London, also published at the time the English 
weekly, The Working Man. In 1867 all these three periodicals 
regularly published General Council documents and reports of 
the International’s activities. 

p. 42 


The World Exhibition of 1867 was held in Paris from April 1 to 
November 1. As during the 1862 World Exhibition in London, 
various bourgeois philanthropists and social reformers, including 
certain people close to Napoleon IIII’s Government and the British 
Liberal Party, tried to utilise the growing interest of the workers 
of different countries in science and technology in order to bring 
them under their influence. The General Council and the leaders 
of the Paris section, however, endeavoured to use the visit of 
foreign workers to Paris to strengthen international ties and 
advance the ideas of the International Working Men’s Association. 

p. 42 


For details concerning the confiscation of the documents of the 
Geneva Congress of the International at the French frontier see 
the General Council’s statement ‘The French Government and 
the Internationa! Association of Working Men” (pp. 271-76 of the 
present volume). 

p. 43 


Dassy was elected delegate to the Geneva Congress by the 
Workers’ Mutual Aid Society of Cerignola, of which Garibaldi 
was the Honorary President. The mandate was dated September 
15, 1866. 

p. 44 


Becker’s opening speech at the Geneva Congress made on Sep- 
tember 3, 1866 was published in full in Der Vorbote No. 9, Sep- 
tember 1866, and issued as a separate leaflet. The English transla- 
tion was given in The Commonwealth No. 199, December 29, 


1866. 
Der Vorbote—monthly organ of the German-speaking sections 
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of the International in Switzerland, was published in Geneva 
from 1866 to 1871; Becker was its editor-in-chief. Der Vorbote 
generally put forward the policy of Marx and the General Council 
and regularly published the documents of the International and 
information about the activities of the International’s sections in 
the different countries. It widely circulated in Germany and did 
much to spread the ideas of the International there. 

p. 44 


33 Pierre Vésinier, a French petty-bourgeois publicist, was arrested 
in Belgium on July 7, 1866 as the author of several pamphlets 
against Napoleon III, and prosecuted by the Belgian Government 
for lese majesté with reference to the monarch of a foreign 


country. 
p. 44 


3% Appeal of the English Journeyman Hairdressers’ Early Closing 
Association to their Continental fellow-workmen was published 
in The Commonwealth No. 188, October 13, 1866. “With the 
sanction of the Central Council of the International Association,” 
the appeal stated, ‘we ask you to give us your cordial support.” 

La Tribune du People No. 42, October 21, 1866, carried the 
following notification from the editors: “The London hairdressers 
have just come out on strike for shorter working hours. In con- 
nection with this, the Committee of the International Association 
asks us to warn foreign workers against all attempts likely to 
be made by the employers [to recruit them]. This is a question 
of solidarity.” 

p. 44 


% This, apparently, refers to one of the master tailors’ meetings 
that led to the formation, in September 1866, of the Master 
Tailors’ Association for the Whole Kingdom. The Association united 
representatives of more than 200 firms and aimed at combating 
strikes by exchanging information and establishing fixed rates on 
the basis of which the employers could come to terms with the 
workers irrespective of whether they were union members or not. 

p. 45 


3% This document was prepared by the Paris section for the Geneva 
Congress. It contained a detailed exposition of Proudhonist views 
on the main issues of the workers’ struggle and was supported 
by the Lyons and Rouen sections. It was read as the report of 
the French delegates at the Congress morning and evening 
sessions held on September 4. The full text of the Mémoire was 
published in Brussels in September 1866 under the title Congres 
de Genéve. Mémoire des délégués francais. 

p. 45 


7 In June 1866 at the Sheffield Conference of trade-union delegates 
it was decided to form a National Trades Alliance (United 
Kingdom Alliance of Organised Trades) to co-ordinate the struggle 
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against lock-outs. Matthew Lawrence, as representative of the 
Operative Tailors’ Association, was a member of the committee 
elected to draw up the Rules of the Alliance. The Rules were 
approved at the Manchester Conference of January 1-4, 1867. 
The Alliance, embracing 53 trade unions, with a total membership 
of nearly 60,000, existed until the end of 1870. 

For the London Trades Council see Note 42. 


p. 46 


38 Reference is to the resolution adopted at the previous Council 
meeting that the contributions of the societies that had joined 
the International Association in their corporate capacity should 
be a halfpenny per member annually. 

p. 47 

3 


So 


See Note 4, 
. p. 47 


“0 The workers’ paper Travail, published in Ghent, in its issue No. 3, 
dated September 30, 1866, reproduced the brief report of the 
Geneva Congress from the September issue of the co-operative 
societies’ monthly Annales du Travail (published in Brussels and 
Paris from August 1866). In connection with the elections to the 
General Council the report stated: “All Committee members were 
re-elected except one who has been excluded from the Council 
by a unanimous vote for his slander on the French delegates.” 

p. 48 


41: The General Council’s debt to John Leno, the owner of a printshop, 
was £9 8s. (see the Balance-Sheet from April 28 to September 1, 
1866, p. 264 of the present volume). 

p. 48 


42 This refers to the London Trades Council first elected at a con- 
ference of trade-union delegates held in London in May 1860. 
Heading the London trade unions numbering many thousand 
members, the Council was quite influential among all British 
workers. The leaders of the following large trade unions played 
a big role in the Council: the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners (Applegarth), the Shoemakers’ Society (Odger), the 
Operative Bricklayers’ Society (Coulson) and the Amalgamated 
Engineers (Allan). The General Council did its best to draw 
into the International the broad mass of British workers and 
endeavoured, on the one hand, to get the local trade-union 
organisations affiliated to it and, on the other, to induce the London 
Trades Council to join the International as a British section. “The 
London Council of the English Trades Unions (its secretary is our 
President, Odger) is just discussing whether it should call itself 
the British section of the International Association. If that is 
done, then in a certain sense, we shall have control of the working 
class here, and we can push on the movement very much,” Marx 
wrote to Ludwig Kugelmann on October 13, 1866. 
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The report of the General Council deputation that attended 

a meeting of the London Trades Council was read at the next 
meeting (see p. 52 of the present volume). 

p. 48 


43 The weekly paper Cooperator was published by Henry Pitman in 
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Manchester from 1860 to 1871. 
p. 49 


See Note 50. 
p. 49 


Despite this decision of the General Council, the Paris Committee 
published, at the close of 1866, the Statuts de 1]’Association Inter- 
nationale des Travailleurs. They reproduced the text of the first 
edition issued by the Proudhonist leaders of the Paris section in 
January 1865 which contained a number of inaccuracies and 
distortions. In particular, in the third paragraph of the Preamble 
to the Rules reading: “the economic emancipation of the working 
classes is therefore the great end to which every political move- 
ment ought to be subordinate as a means”, the words “as a 
means” were omitted. Simultaneously the Paris section published 
its rules—‘“Réglement du Bureau de Paris’. Both documents were 
published in Paris, in the Rouge printing shop. 

p. 49 


Dupont’s correspondence in Le Courrier Francais No. 1, January 6, 
1867, states that the United Excavators’ Society which joined the 
International numbered 28,000 members. 

p. 50 


See Note 4. 
p. 50 


48 The text of the declaration addressed by a group of political 


49 


emigrants in New York to James Stephens, one of the leaders 
of the Irish revolutionary Fenians, was also published in La 
Tribune du Peuple No. 49, December 9, 1866. The declaration 
expressed “full sympathy for the Irish movement admirably led 
by the republican patriot James Stephens”. 

p. 50 


The same meeting of the Standing Committee, October 20, 1866, 
apparently decided to publish the following statement in the 
Belgian press: 

“In view of the reclamations addressed to the Central Council 
apropos of the factual errors contained in the different newspaper 
reports of the Geneva Congress, the Council declares that these 
reports were drawn up without any knowledge of the original 
documents handed in to the Council for keeping; to obtain exact 
information about the proceedings of the Congress, it is necessary 
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52 


to wait for the official publication, the preparation of which is 
entrusted to the Council. 
“On behalf of the Central Council in London, 
“P, Lafargue.” 
The statement was published in La Tribune du Peuple No. 44, 
November 4, 1866. 
p. 52 


In addition to membership cards, the local sections of the Interna- 
tional used membership books which fully reproduced the text 
of the Rules and Administrative Regulations and had _ several 
pages for registering membership dues and loans received from 
the mutual aid societies. In France, membership books (carnets 
de membre) were largely used. 

In view of the numerous requests from the French sections 
of the International, the Standing Committee decided to publish 
in London, in French, the Rules approved by the Geneva Congress 
in the form of carnets. Since the Congress documents were con- 
fiscated by the French police (see pp. 271-76 of the present 
volume) and were unavailable at the time, it was necessary to 
prepare anew the Rules and Regulations in French. The job was 
done by Marx and Lafargue. The manuscript begun by Marx 
and continued by Lafargue is extant, and it coincides with the 
text of the pamphlet Association Internationale des Travailleurs. 
Statuts et Réglements that appeared in London in November 
1866. Of the 1,000 copies printed, 800 copies sent to France were 
confiscated at the French frontier, and the edition was not cir- 
culated. 

p. 52 


The report of the Trades Council meeting held on October 17, 
1866 and attended by the General Council’s deputation was pub- 
lished on October 20, 1866 in The Commonwealth No. 189 and in 
The Bee-Hive No. 262. 

“A deputation,” the report stated, “‘... waited upon the Council 
for the purpose of showing to the Council the mutual advantages 
likely to accrue from an amalgamation of the Trades Council 
with the International Association. Many forcible arguments were 
brought forward in support of the suggestion, and were ordered 
to be in the report for the consideration and determination of the 
said delegates.” 

p. 52 


The National Reform League was founded in London in 1849 by 
a group of Chartists headed by Bronterre O’Brien. Its programme 
contained the demand for universal suffrage and a number of 
social measures, including nationalisation of land, currency 
reform, educational reform, etc. In the mid-sixties the League still 
united many former Chartists (Milner, Harris, the Murray 
brothers, and others). Alfred Walton, President of the National 
Reform League, established contacts with the General Council 
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as far back as 1865. The question of the League joining the 
International was discussed at the meetings of October 30 and 
November 6, 1866 and February 5, 1867, and was decided in 
favour of affiliation. 

p. 52 


See Note 29. 
p. 53 


La Tribune du Peuple No. 44, November 4, 1866, carried the follow- 
ing note: 

“London, Golden Square, November 2, 1866. 

“Citizens, the London basket-makers are in dispute with their 
employers. The latter want to smash the workers’ society so as 
to exploit them more. With this aim in view, a certain Mr. Packer 
is to leave any day now for Belgium to hire Belgian basket- 
makers so as to make the British workers capitulate. Plans of 
this sort must be defeated by the strength of our organisation 
and by our solidarity. The Belgian workers should do their duty 
and reject this agent’s offers, thereby making it possible for their 
British brothers to advocate their just demands. That will be a 
small victory in awaiting the great triumph. Greetings and 
fraternity. 

“A. Besson, member of the Central Council, Corresponding 
Secretary for Belgium.” 

Der Vorbote No. 11, November 1866, published the following: 

“The General Council in London informs us that the jour- 
neyman hairdressers and basket-makers are on strike.... There 
is no need to warn the German and Swiss workers engaged in 
these industries not to let themselves be hired for work in 
London since they do not want to betray the interests of their 
comrades in England.” 

p. 55 


Until the end of October 1866, The Commonwealth regularly 
published the General Council’s advertisements reminding the 
International Association members of the expiration of payment 
of membership dues for 1866 and inviting them to attend the 
Council’s meetings held every Tuesday. In November 1866 the 
text relating to membership dues was replaced by an appeal for 
voluntary contributions to defray the expenses connected with the 
publication of the Geneva Congresses (1866) Minutes. si 
p. 


See Note 52. 
p. 56 


57 The report of the deputation that visited the Elastic Web-Weavers’ 


Society was read at the next meeting of the General Council 
(see p. 61 of the present volume). ; 
p. 5 
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Reference is to the special committee, appointed at the Council 

meeting of October 23, 1866, to arrange the visit of British 

workers to the Paris World Exhibition of 1867 (see Note 29). 
p. 57 


53 The detailed report of the Geneva Congress was published in 


6 


62 


Der Vorbote Nos. 9, 10 and 11, September, October and November, 
1866. 
p. 57 


See Note 36. 
p. 57 


The French translation of the appeal of the English journeyman 
hairdressers to their Continental fellow-workmen (see Note 34) 
was published in La Tribune du Peuple No. 43, October 28, 1866. 

p. 57 


The French newspaper La Coopération, the organ of workers’ 
co-operatives, was under the influence of the bourgeois republicans; 
it was published in Paris, twice monthly, between the summer 
of 1866 and the end of 1868. The newspaper was sub-titled 
“Journal du Progrés Social”. It was the continuation of the journal 
L’Association (Paris-Brussels, 1865-66) and was succeeded by the 
weekly La Réforme (Paris, 1869), which very soon ceased publica- 


tion. 
p. 58 


In connection with Weston’s objection, The Commonwealth 
No. 192, November 10, 1866, carried the following announcement: 

“The International Working Men’s Association. 

“The General Council have under consideration a resolution 
for striking off from their roll of members inveterate absentees. 
Notice is hereby given that the aforesaid question will be discussed 
and probably decided at the next Tuesday’s meeting of the 
General Council.” 

p. 59 


On September 23, 1866, a meeting of delegates to the Geneva 

Congress was held in La Chaux-de-Fonds which was attended by 

representatives of the Neuchatel, Sonvillier, and St. Imier sections. 

Coullery made a report on the proceedings of the Congress. - 
p. 


This refers to the form of application for working men’s societies 
wishing to join the International Association which was adopted 
by the General Council in 1865 (see The General Council. 1864- 
1866, the illustration between pp. 292-93). Apart from this form 
of application—the size was 16X8.5 cm.—there was another form, 
somewhat larger. The printed text of the application and the name 
of the society, its address, and the date—all given in handwriting 
—were on a large card to be hung on a wall. There still exists 
a card confirming the admission, on February 21, 1865, of the 
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Operative Bricklayers’ Society as an affiliated branch of the 
International (see the illustration between pp. of the present 
volume). 

p. 61 


At the end of 1866 Cremer made a tour of the east coast of 
England (Norwich, Durham, Yarmouth, etc.) as the Reform 
League’s representative. His report of the tour was published 
in The Commonwealth No. 202, January 19, 1867. 

p. 61 


At the height of its activities the Reform League (see Note 200) 
had numerous branches in London and other English towns; the 
whole organisation was headed by the Council and the more 
narrow Executive Committee. 

John Hales’s proposal, rejected by the General Council, 
boiled down to the establishment in England—on a territorial 
basis—of independent sections of the International united on a 
national scale with the Federal Council existing separately from 
the General Council. Meanwhile, it was the form of organisation 
adopted for Britain in 1864—collective affiliation of working men’s 
societies and whole trade unions directly connected to the General 
Council—that at the time provided the International with the 
widest possible basis among the English proletariat. Fulfilling 
the functions of the Federal Council for Britain until the autumn 
of 1871, the General Council, on which various British workers’ 
organisations were widely represented, could more effectively 
influence the workers in Britain by drawing them into joint action 
with the workers of other countries and educating them in the 
spirit of proletarian internationalism. 

p. 61 


68 The Universal Tourist Company placed special advertisements in 


The Commonwealth and other workers’ papers about arrangements 
for workers’ collective excursions, at reduced prices, to the Paris 
World Exhibition of 1867. 

p. 61 


63 Joseph Collet, the editor of The International Courier, headed 


the International Co-operative Printing Office in London which 
published, by order of the General Council, the Rules and 
Administrative Regulations in French (see Note 50). 

p. 64 


7” On November 28, 1866 a general delegate meeting of the London 


trade unions was to be held to discuss the question of the London 
Trades Council joining the International (see Note 42); the meeting 
attended by 40 delegates was held only on December 12, 1866 
in the Bell Inn, the Old Bailey. Due to lack of time the General 
Council deputation was not heard. The next delegate meeting, 
December 19, was attended by Jung, Lessner, and Hales. After 
their speeches the following resolution was adopted: “That the 
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Trades Council be empowered to consult with the Council of the 
International Working Men’s Association, and to draw up a 
constitution to form a basis for co-operation, the same to be laid 
before a future delegate meeting of the trades of London called 
for that purpose.” Detailed reports of these meetings appeared 
in The Commonwealth Nos. 197 and 198, December 15 and 22, 
1866. 


p. 65 


Le Travailleur Associé, a small paper concerned with questions 
of workers’ co-operation, began to appear in Ghent (Belgium) at 
the close of 1866. 

p. 66 


For details see pp. 271-76 of the present volume. 
p. 70 


Michaelmas Day—September 29—a quarter day in England on 
which a payment of the third quarter’s rent falls due. 
p. 70 


Announcement about the evening arranged by the United Exca- 
vators’ Society and the presence of the General Council members, 
Jung and Carter, at it was published in The Commonwealth 
No. 197, December 15, 1866. 

p. 71 


The letter was apparently from Canessa, one of the leaders of 
the federation of Genoa working men’s co-operative associations. 
The annual congress of the working men’s associations of 
Northern Italy, which was planned to be held first in Palermo 
and then in Venice, did not take place either in 1866 or in 1867. 

p. 72 


It is not evident from the General Council’s Minute Books that 

Cesare Orsini was ever elected to the Council, and his name does 

not occur in any of the lists of the General Council members. 
p. 72 


The following note written by Dupont to Marx on December 1, 
1867 shows that preparations for printing the Minutes of the 
Geneva Congress were made by the Standing Committee even 
earlier: 

“Dear Marx, I have read the Minutes, and it seems to me they 
contain some errors. If you are unable to attend the Sub-Com- 
mittee meeting this evening, be so kind as to forward the Minutes 
by a messenger, for we cannot do anything without them. 

“My respects to your good family. Sincerely yours, 

“Fugéne Dupont.” 
p. 73 
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78 Reference is to the “Inaugural Address of the Working Men’s 
International Association” written by Marx in October 1864 (see 
The General Council. 1864-1866, pp. 277-87). 

p. 73 


77 The report of the General Council deputation that visited the 
Coach-Trimmers and Harness-Makers’ Society was delivered at 
the Council meeting of February 26, 1867 (see p. 97 of the present 
volume). 

p. 75 


80 After the repeated deferment of the question of the London Trades 
Council’s affiliation to the International, which was due to the 
struggle between the reformist leaders of the Council who opposed 
affiliation and local trade-union representatives—participants in 
the general delegate meeting of December 12, 1866 (see Note 70) 
—it was finally decided against at the London Trades Council 
meetings of January 9 and 14, 1867 (see pp. 83-84 and 90-91 of 
the present volume). 

p. 76 


81 See Note 50. 
p. 77 


82 Le Courrier Francais—newspaper of the Left republicans, published 
in Paris from 1861 to 1868, at first as a weekly and from June 
1867 onwards as a daily. O. Vermorel, a Proudhonist, was editor 
from May 20, 1866. From that time the newspaper became in fact 
the International’s organ in France. As such it published the 
documents of the International and Dupont’s reports from England. 
It also published Marx’s Preface to the first German edition of 
Capital, Vol. I, translated by Paul and Laura Lafargue. 

p. 77 


%3 Reference is to the articles by bourgeois publicists L. Reybaud, 
“L’Economie politique des ouvriers”, in Revue des deux mondes 
of November 1, 1866, and Y. E. Alaux, ‘Une forme nouvelle 
du socialisme”, in Revue contemporaine of October 15, 1866, as 
well as to the leading article in Fortnightly Review No. 37, 
December 1866. 

p. 77 


The London weekly Reynolds’s Newspaper was founded in 1850 
by Reynolds, a radical and one of the leaders of the Right wing 
of the Chartist movement. While regularly publishing articles on 
workers’ life, the newspaper pursued the policy of the bourgeois 
radicals who sought to bring the labour movement under their 
influence. 
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p. 80 


8 See Note 36, 
p. 8] 
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Reference is to the report of the Geneva Congress drawn up by 
a member of the Geneva section, Czwierzakiewicz, a Pole known 
by the pseudonym Card. His pamphlet, Congrés ouvrier de l’As- 
sociation Internationale des Travailleurs, tenu ad Genéve du 3 au 
8 septembre 1866, came out in Geneva in September 1866. 

p. 8l 


Reference is to the General Council’s balance-sheet up to Sep- 
tember 1, 1866 (see pp. 263-64 of the present volume). 
p. 81 


The announcement about the Polish meeting of January 22, 1867 
was published as a leaflet (see pp. 277-79 of the present volume). 
p. 82 


Reference is to the London Pattern-Drawers and Print-Cutters’ 
Protection Society founded early in 1866. 
p. 82 


Reference is to the French branch in London founded in the 
autumn of 1865. Besides  revolutionary-proletarian members 
(Dupont, Jung, Lafargue), it included petty-bourgeois émigrés 
(Victor Le Lubez and later Félix Pyat). 

p. 83 


The report of the deputation that visited the Coach-Makers’ 
Friendly Society was presented at the Council meeting of January 
15, 1867. 

p. 83 


The English translation of the report of the Geneva Congress, 
published in Der Vorbote Nos. 9, 10 and 11, September, October 
and November 1866, appeared in The Commonwealth Nos. 198, 
199, 200, 203, 204 and 210, of December 22 and 29, 1866, 
January 5 and 26, February 2 and March 16, 1867. 

p. 83 


The first annual general meeting of the Excavators’ Society, held 

on January 21, 1867 at the Lambeth Baths under the chairmanship 

of G. M. Murphy, heard the secretary’s report in which it was 

stated that the society had 14 branches numbering about 800 

members. The report of the meeting was published in The Bee- 

Hive No. 276, January 26, 1867. 4 
p. 


Reference is to the mass demonstration being prepared by the 
Reform League (see Note 106). 
Concerning the Reform League see Note 200. ‘ 
p. 84 


An invitation for the General Council's delegation to attend the 
London Trades Council meeting on Wednesday, January 9, 1867, 


was sent by Odger as the Secretary of the London Council. ‘4 
p. 
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Reference is to the law of February 19, 1858 which provided the 
government and the emperor with unlimited powers to exile to 
various parts of France and Algeria or to deport from French 
territory altogether all persons suspected of a hostile attitude 
towards the Second Empire. 

p. 85 


See Note 7. 
p. 86 


% On January 16, 1867, delegates of the Reform League branches 


and representatives of friendly organisations met in the Cambridge 
Hall, Newman Street, London, to discuss joint preparations 
for a mass demonstration (see Note 106). Among the organisa- 
tions, represented at the meeting, The Bee-Hive No. 275, January 
19, 1867, mentioned the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

p. 91 


89 The delegation from the Block-Cutters’ Society appeared at the 
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next General Council meeting. 
p. 91 


The meeting, organised by the General Council jointly with the 
Central London Section of the United Polish Exiles, to celebrate 
the fourth anniversary of the Polish Insurrection of 1863, was 
held in the Cambridge Hall, London, on January 22, 1867. As is 
evident from the General Council Minutes and the reports of the 
meeting that appeared in the London papers, in Der Vorbote 
No. 2, February 1867, and in the Polish paper Glos Wolny Nos. 
129 and 130, of January 31 and February 10, 1867, Marx took an 
active part in the organisation and proceedings of the meeting: 
the rough copy of Marx’s speech at the meeting survived. The 
text of the four resolutions to be submitted to the meeting was 
reproduced in a leaflet specially issued for the meeting (see pp. 
277-79 of the present volume). ‘5 
p. 


Reference is apparently to the Coventry Ribbon-Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation mentioned in the General Council report to the Lausanne 
Congress of 1867 (see p. 301 of the present volume). 4 

p. 9 


The report of a deputation to the Bookbinders’ Society was 
presented by Jung to the General Council meeting of February 
5, 1867. 

p. 93 


A letter from Beniére, of Fleurieux-sur-Sa6ne, dated January 19, 

1867, was addressed to Dupont and published in La Voix de 

l’Avenir No. 9, March 3; the letter informed the Council that a 

consumers’ co-operative society was founded there, its name being 

Coal Shop of the International Working Men’s Association. - 
p. 
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As is evident from the General Council report to the Lausanne 
Congress (see pp. 301-02 of the present volume), the Coach-Trim- 
mers’ Society that met at The Crown did join the International. 

p. 94 


See Note 52. 
p. 95 


The mass reform demonstration, held in London on February 11, 
1867, was organised by the Reform League jointly with the 
London Trades Council and other London workers’ organisations. 
Nearly 25,000 people took part in the demonstration, most of them 
workers. The demonstration ended with a number of meetings 
which adopted resolutions protesting against the partial reform 
bill moved by the Conservative Government. 

p. 95 


In his letter to Jung, dated January 23, 1867, Card, a member of 
the Geneva section committee, urgently requested the General 
Council to speed up the publication of the Minutes of the Geneva 
Congress. Card also recommended the Council to discuss the 
question of insurance offices and emphasised that the workers 
must organise their own insurance offices free of the employers’ 
tutelage. 

p. 95 


Early in February 1867, the miners of Marchienne (near Charleroi, 
Belgium) went on strike, protesting against the 10 per cent fall 
in Wages and the transition to a shorter working week. The 
number of strikers rapidly increased; the regular troops which 
were set on the strikers dispersed them. 

In connection with the shooting of the Belgian miners and 
iron-workers, the General Council addressed an appeal “To the 
Miners and Iron-Workers of Great Britain” calling on them to 
support the victims of the police actions (see pp. 280-82 of the 
present volume). The appeal was drawn up by Eccarius and 
published in The International Courier on March 13, 1867. As a 
result of this appeal, the bereaved families received assistance 
in cash. 

p. 97 


The Paris delegation to the Geneva Congress consisted of eleven 
workers: Bourdon, Varlin, Guyard, Camélinat, Cultin, Fribourg, 
Malon, Murat, Perrachon, Tolain and Chemalé, all of whom were 
elected to a new committee. Informing the Council of this, the 
Paris Committee emphasised that the leadership remained in the 
hands of the Proudhonist workers. 

Anticipating the General Council, one of the duties of which 
was to prepare the annual Congress, the Paris Committee, as far 
back as February 1867, proposed the following items for the 
Lausanne Congress agenda: 1) Mutualism as the basis of social 
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relations. 2) Capital and labour. 3) Equality of men and women 
in social functions. 4) Definition and role of the state. 
p. 98 


Le Courrier International No. 7, February 16, 1867, started pub- 
lication of the Minutes of the 1866 Geneva Congress. In view of 
the great demand, the first part of the Congress Minutes was 
reprinted in a triple issue (Nos. 8, 9, and 10) that appeared 
on March 9, 1867. 

p. 98 


In February 1867, the bronze-workers of Barbedienne’s works 
in Paris went on strike demanding revision of existing rates. On 
January 25, the Paris Bronze-Workers’ Credit Society (Société 
de crédit et de solidarité des ouvriers du bronze) sent a circular 
to its members calling on them to prepare for a general solidarity 
strike. In reply to this, the owners of 120 enterprises adopted, 
at their meeting of February 14, a resolution threatening a 
lock-out if the society were not dissolved by February 25. At 
their general meeting, held on February 24 and attended by 
nearly 3,000 people, the bronze-workers resolved to fight the 
employers. The General Council was immediately informed of this 
through a delegation of bronze-workers specially sent to London, 
the delegation consisting of Camélinat, Kin, and Valdun joined 
by Tolain and Fribourg. Without waiting for the regular Council 
meeting, Jung, Dupont, and other members of the Standing Com- 
mittee began to collect funds to aid the Paris workers and sent 
to the London papers the following appeal that included part 
of Fribourg’s letter. The appeal was published in The Working 
Man No. 4, April 6, 1867. 

“Sir,—I have received a letter from the Executive Committee 
of the International Working Men’s Association relative to the 
pending lock-out of 1,500 bronze-workers in Paris, from which 
I sent you the following extracts. 

Eugéne Dupont, Secretary for France 
to the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation. Paris, February 27. 

“We invite you in the name of the Association to make a 
great effort on behalf of a large number of Parisian working 
men, who make application to their London brethren, through 
the medium of the International Association. 

“The bronze-workers, to the number of 5,000, formed about 
a year ago a trade union after the model of and to serve the 
same uses as an English trade union. 

“You can easily imagine that such a society was from the first 
regarded with an evil eye by the masters; they therefore resolved 
to destroy it on the first occasion, and they found a pretext for 
declaring war against it in a demand recently made upon five 
masters by the society. A coalition of capitalists was formed on 
the principle of demanding that the working men should abandon 
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their society or leave the working shops. As soon as this compaet 
was made 87 houses in bronze-work forthwith proceeded to lock 
out 1,500 working men. Ought the latter to give in? Manifestly 
not. We cannot but applaud their spirit. 

“The society is paying to every locked-out working man 20 
francs (16 s.) per week, and ‘there’s the rub’. When the lock-out 
commenced it had in its treasury about 35,000 francs (£ 1,400), 
but this sum is now reduced to about 20,000 francs (£ 800). 

“It is necessary that they be aided by a loan, and if your 
colleagues can procure them a loan of from 10,000 to 15,000 
francs (£ 400 to £ 600), the issue of the lock-out will not be 
doubtful, and Messrs. Barbedienne and Victor Paillard, who are 
the leaders of the coalition of masters, would immediately find 
themselves isolated and compelled to cave in. 

“The society would be able to repay about 5,000 francs per 
month to the trade union which would make the advance. 

“The trade unions of Paris are preparing to sustain the work- 
ers in bronze with all their might, but aid from abroad would be 
invaluable from every point of view. 

“Bear in mind that the masters cannot hold out for long, 
and if you are successful, and at the same time prompt in your 
application, we shall have an immense success. 

“The said society has already been the means of increasing 
the wages of the trade. The combat which the masters are waging 
with them is one of life or death. If the masters come off victors 
it is all over with the society, and, at the same time, with all 
the ameliorations that it has been able to effect; if, on the other 
hand, it triumphs, the results are incalculable. 

“Prithee, lose no time, and ask the English working men to 
dispense with their formalities and act with Gallic impetuosity, 
such is our prayer to them. F. 

“We hear that upon the receipt of this appeal, the Central 
Council of the International Association of Working Men ap- 
pointed delegates to wait upon the different trades societies, and 
that the Trades Council at their last meeting have given creden- 
tials to the same delegates for the same object.” 

p. 99 


Dupont’s correspondence placed in Le Courrier Francais No. 10, 
March 10, 1867, stated that the London Day Working Book- 
binders’ Society, numbering 400 members, decided to give the 
Paris bronze-workers 125 francs and to lend them 250 francs. 

p. 99 


The London Trades Council meeting, specially convened on the 
General Council’s initiative on Monday, March 4, heard the report 
of three delegates from the Paris bronze-workers and unanimously 
adopted the following resolution: 

“That credentials be granted to the International Association 
to appeal to the trades’ societies for assistance for the bronze- 
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workers of Paris.’”” The resolution was published on March 9 in 
The Bee-Hive No, 282 and The Commonwealth No. 209. 
p. 99 


This resolution was adopted by the Standing Committee in con- 
nection with the attacks (renewed after the Geneva Congress) 
made by Vésinier, a petty-bourgeois publicist, and Le Lubez, con- 
nected with Vésinier, upon the leaders of the Paris section whom 
they accused of collaborating with the Bonapartists. 

p. 100 


This meeting of the French branch of the International in London 
(see Note 90) was held at a time when a delegation from the 
Paris section was in London in connection with the bronze-workers’ 
strike early in March 1867. 

p. 100 


The question of the General Council’s representatives visiting the 
Curriers’ Society was again raised at the Council meetings of 
April 2 and July 30, 1867. 

p. 102 


Reference is apparently to the German Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation (Deutscher-Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein), founded in London 
in February 1840 by Karl Schapper, Joseph Moll, and other leaders 
of the League of the Just. In the early years of its existence the 
Association was strongly influenced by the utopian, egalitarian 
communism of Wilhelm Weitling. With the organisation of the 
Communist League, leadership of the Association passed entirely 
to the League’s local sections. The Educational Association was 
in close contact with the English Socialists and Chartists, with 
the organisations of the Fraternal Democrats and the French 
Social-Democrats. Marx and Engels actively participated in its 
work in 1847 and 1849-50. From November 1849 to September 
1850, Marx read a series of lectures there on political economy 
and on the basic ideas of the Manifesto of the Communist Party. 

On September 17, 1850, Marx and Engels and several of their 
followers withdrew from the Association when it came out in 
support of the minority in the dispute between the majority of 
the Communist League’s Central Committee, led by Marx and 
Engels, and the sectarian adventurist minority (the Willich-Schap- 
per faction). At the close of the fifties, Marx again took an active 
part in the work of the Association. 

Besides its headquarters at 2, Nassau Street, Soho, in the 
tavern of Heinrich Bolleter, a member of the Association, the 
Association, in the sixties, had two branches in East and South 
London, the Eintracht and the Teutonia. After the founding of 
the International, many of the Association’s members—Eccarius, 
Kaub, Lessner, Bolleter, Lochner, and others—were elected to 
the General Council where they played a notable role. On January 
10, 1865 the German Workers’ Educational Association joined, in 
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its corporate capacity, the International as a German section in 
London (The General Council. 1864-1866, pp. 62-64). 
p. 102 


The report of a deputation to a meeting of tin plate-workers on 
April 10 was made at the Council meeting held on April 16, 1867. 
p. 104 


The Lausanne section, having begun to organise the second 
congress of the International, to be held in Lausanne in Septem- 
ber 1867, drew up a draft appeal in an utterly Proudhonist spirit. 
It rejected communism and asserted mutualism to be the basic 
principle of the International. In a covering letter to Jung, dated 
March 12, 1867, Graf, the Secretary of the Lausanne section, 
wrote that the section had no intention of infringing upon the 
General Council’s right to draw up the agenda of the congresses 
and therefore it sent its draft for the Council’s approval. The 
letter enclosed the proof sheets of the appeal. Despite its rejec- 
tion by the General Council, which did its best to prevent the 
Proudhonists from taking the preparation of the congress in their 
hands, the appeal was published in the March issue of Bulletin 
de la Section de Lausanne and reprinted in La Voix de Il’Avenir 
No. 12, March 24, 1867. 

p. 104 


The Mémoire of the French sections to the Geneva Congress 
(see Note 36) was published in Le Courrier International Nos. 20 
and 21, May 18 and 25, 1867. 

p. 105 


The Working Man No. 3, March 1, 1867, began publication of 
Marx’s “Instructions for the Delegates of the Provisional General 
Council” (see Note 5). It ceased publication on April 6, 1867 


(No. 4). 
p. 105 


The Manchester Trades Council was founded in August 1866 and 
united the trades societies in Manchester and Salford. 


p. 105 


The broad movement of solidarity with the Paris bronze-workers, 
organised by the General Council, had greatly raised the strikers’ 
spirits and undermined the employers’ position. Of particular 
interest was the report of Camélinat and others about their visit 
to London made at a weekly general meeting on March 17, 1867. 
Following this meeting, negotiations between employers and work- 
ers started at individual enterprises, and on March 24 the rep- 
resentatives of the employers’ coalition agreed to introduce fixed 
rates for separate jobs. 


p. 106 
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1% The article about the Paris bronze-workers’ strike was printed 


in La Voix de Avenir No. 10, March 10, 1867. 
p. 107 


1% The strike of 20,000 London engine-drivers began on March 25, 
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1867. On March 26 Dupont sent a letter to Paris in the name of the 
General Council, requesting to place in the papers the announce- 
ment about the strike and to warn the French workers against 
attempts to hire them for work in England: ‘Whatever lucrative 
offers may be made to engine-drivers on the Continent,’’ Dupont 
wrote, ‘‘they must reject them in the name of international work- 
ing-class solidarity.”’ Le Courrier Francais Nos. 13 and 14, March 
31 and April 7, 1867, and other French papers published an- 
nouncements, signed by the Paris Committee members, containing 
the General Council’s warning. 

p. 107 


Reference is to the French delegates’ Mémoire written for the 
Geneva Congress (see Note 36); its text was reproduced in Le 
Courrier International Nos. 20 and 21, dated May 18 and 25, 
1867, and, apparently, in English, in the respective issues of The 
International Courier, 


p. 108 


The Brussels paper La Tribune du Peuple No. 4, April 30, 1867, 
published a letter by Alphonse Vandenhouten, the General Coun- 
cil’s correspondent in the Brussels Federal Council, saying: “‘The 
cigar-makers’ delegate to the General Council of the International 
Working Men’s Association in London reports that only 600 out 
of 700 workers affiliated to the Association are employed.... 
The request for the Belgian press is to give this information as 
wide publicity as possible.” 

p. 109 


In March 1867 the Paris journeyman tailors began their struggle 
for higher wages. On March 24 nearly 5,000 tailors held a meeting 
at which they elected a committee for organising a resistance 
society. Deciding to call a strike on April 1, the committee enlisted 
the support of the Operative Tailors’ Protective Association in 
London whose President Matthew Lawrence wired on March 31: 
“Firmly confident in your success. Promise you all material and 
moral assistance.’”’ The telegram received in reply stated: “The 
Paris tailors stopped work today at 4 o’clock. Express gratitude 
to our comrades—London workers—in the name of humanity and 
fraternity.” Both telegrams were immediately communicated to 
Marx. On April 11, Lawrence and Druitt, the other representative 
of the London Tailors’ Association, attended a meeting of the 
strike committee in Paris. 

p. 110 


The report of the tailors’ meeting at the Alhambra Palace held 
on April 22 was published in The Commonwealth No. 216, April 
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27, 1867. Jung and Collet, members of the General Council, spoke 
to the meeting (see p. 112 of the present volume) and informed 
it that the Brussels tailors had also called a strike for higher 
wages. 

p. 110 


On April 3, 1867, the joint meeting of the Reform League Council 
and delegates from the League branches adopted a resolution 
moved by Odger congratulating the people of North Germany on 
their achievement of full representation in the elections to the 
North-German Reichstag. The resolution also tendered its thanks 
and gratitude to Count Bismarck “for the frank, manly, and noble 
expressions made by him as Prime Minister of Prussia on the 
happiness and general prosperity which must accrue to a nation 
governed on the principle of manhood suffrage’”’. 

Marx was not present at this meeting of the General Coun- 
cil (April 16) because on April 10 he left for Germany where 
Volume I of Capital was being published at the time. He returned 
to London on May 19. 

p. lil 


This resolution was reproduced in the leading article of The In- 
ternational Courier on Apri] 24, 1867. 
p. 111 


This resolution proposed on Marx’s instructions (see p. 111 of the 
present volume) was printed in The International Courier No. 17, 
May 1, 1867. 


p. 114 
See Note 50. 

p. 115 
Bulletin de la Section de Lausanne—monthly bulletin, published 


by the Lausanne section of the International during the prepara- 
tions for the Lausanne Congress. Only three issues appeared, 
March, April, and May 1867. 

p. 115 


Der Vorbote No. 3, March 1867, published part of the election 
programme of the Saxon People’s Party (Volkspartei) drawn up 
for elections to the North-German Reichstag. 

p. 115 


The American began publication in London early in 1867. 
p. 116 


The Postmaster-General’s reply was read at the General Council 
meeting of May 14, 1867. 
p. 119 


The question of the Amalgamated Bakers’ Union affiliating to 
the International was again raised at the General Council meeting 
on June 25, 
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The Bakers’ Union is not mentioned in the list of affiliated 
British trade unions presented to the Lausanne Congress of 1867 
(see pp. 301-02 of the present volume). 

p. 119 


139 In his letter to Jung, dated May 3, 1867, Dupleix wrote that a new 
committee of Geneva sections had been elected; this letter incor- 
porated the above-mentioned letter from Basle. Dupleix’s letter 
also contained the Geneva Committee’s request to put on the 
agenda of the Lausanne Congress the following subject: ‘Slack- 
ness of Trade. Its Causes and Remedies.” 

p. 120 


0 The address to the workers of Berlin and Germany in connection 
with the threat of war was signed by the leaders of the Lyons 
section (A. Richard, A. Schettel, L. Palix, and others), of the 
Vienne section (Marcheval), and of the Neuville-sur-Saone section 
(E. Beniére, L. Baudrand). It was published in La Voix de l’Avenir 
No. 18, May 5, 1867 and in Der Vorbote No. 6, June 1867. 

p. 120 


“41 As a result of the strike that lasted from April 8 to April 29, 
1867, the Brussels Fraternal Society of Journeyman Tailors (So- 
ciété fraternelle des ouvriers tailleurs) gained a 10 per cent 
increase in wages. This was largely due to pressure brought to 
bear on the owners of tailors’ establishments by manifestations 
of international proletarian solidarity during the strikes of the 
London and Paris tailors. 

p. 120 


442 Napoleon III’s Government instituted proceedings against the 
leaders of the Fraternal Solidarity and Mutual Credit Association 
of Journeyman Tailors (Association fraternelle de solidarité et de 
crédit mutuel des ouvriers tailleurs) that came into being dur- 
ing the Paris tailors’ strike and numbered over 2,000 members, 
charging them with founding an organisation without preliminary 
authorisation. The Association was disbanded and its leaders had 
to pay large fines. 

p. 120 


1433 The Marseilles section was organised in May 1867 by Jean Vas- 
seur, a tin-plate worker. Its rules laid down that the International’s 
Central Council should sit in London, and envisaged the following 
tasks: providing work for the unemployed, organisation of credit, 
and labour statistics. 

p. 120 


444 La Tribune du Peuple No. 4, April 30, 1867, carried an article 
about the curriers’ strike. ‘‘Had it not been for fraternal assistance 
from their Brussels comrades and particularly from their Paris 
comrades,” the article stated, ‘their efforts would have come to 


nought.” 
p. 123 
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The Algiers branch of the International was headed by Feuillet. 
It did not exist for long (see p. 221 of the present volume). 
p. 124 


On March 13, 1867, the International’s section in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds heard James Guillaume’s report about simplified, phonetic 
spelling and admitted that orthographic reform would, to a con- 
siderable extent, make it easier for the workers to acquire know- 
ledge. The section declared itself to be a branch of the Phonogra- 
phic League that campaigned for reforms in the sphere of pho- 
nography. The subject of phonography was included in the agenda 
of the Lausanne Congress and Guillaume reported on it. 

p. 124 


In April 1867, the London tailors stopped work, demanding the 

introduction of common rates in all the big English cities. The 

Strike lasted several months and involved over 7,000 tailors. 
p. 125 


Reference is to Article 1 of the Administrative Regulations adopted 
by the Geneva Congress of 1866 (see pp. 268-70 of the present 
volume). 

The question of the General Council’s prerogatives to organise 
the International’s general congress was again raised because of 
the continuous attempts made by the Lausanne section to take 
the congress preparations entirely into its own hands. Strongly in- 
fluenced by the Proudhonists, this section acted in concert with 
the Paris Committee that did its best to limit the influence of 
the Genera! Counci) and its proletarian revoJutionary nucleus. 
On Jun2 2, after this meeting of the General Council, the said 
Committee held its meeting in Paris attended by Graf, Secretary 
of the Lausanne section. The Paris Committee decided to demand 
that the Central Council in London immediately publish the 
final programme of the Lausanne Congress. An extract from the 
Minutes of the Paris meeting signed by the Committee members, 
was printed in the International’s newspapers La Voix de l’Avenir 
No. 24. June 16, 1867, and La Tribune du Peuple No. 6, June 
30, 1867. 

p. 125 


As is evident from reports of the London Trades Council meet- 
ings of May 24 and 29, published in The Commonwealth No. 221, 
June 1, 1867, the meetings discussed the question of organising 
debates on the role and tasks of the trade unions. This idea was 
put forward by Odger who emphasised that the International's par- 
ticipation in the debates would make it possible to discuss the 
question in all its aspects, not only in connection with English 
conditions, but also in connection with conditions prevailing on 
the Continent and in America. He also recommended that John 
Stuart Mill, Fawcett, Beesly, Harrison, Ludlow, and other bour- 
geois-radical publicists and economists should be invited to take 
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part in the debates. Edgar, member of the Trades Council, said 
he believed the discussion was timely and would give “a right 
direction to the conflicting opinions which existed with respect to 
trade unions, their objects, means of action, and mode of work- 
ing’’. 

p. 126 
The bourgeois-pacifist Peace Society was founded in London in 
1816 by the Quakers with the active support of the Free Traders. 
Henry Richard, mentioned below, was Secretary of the Society 
and an organiser of the first international peace congresses in 
1848-51. Later, Peace Society members took part in the activities 
of the League of Peace and Freedom (see Note 163). 

p. 127 


La Voix de l’Avenir No. 22, June 2, 1867, carried an article entitled 
“Electoral Law” that dealt with electoral reform in England. 
“Soon the English workers will be like us, the Swiss and the 
French, they will have the right to vote,” the article stated. ‘Then 
they will see that this right has not changed anything at all in 
their position. When they are to exercise this right, they, like 
we, will understand that liberty does not exist on voting day. 
The state, political parties, the law crush the liberty of the indi- 
vidual and the liberty of minorities.” 

p. 127 


La Voix de l’Avenir No. 24, June 16, 1867, published Jung’s letter, 
dated June 5, which said in part: “The tailors are still on strike, 
the masters refuse any form of conciliation and have vowed to 
destroy the society (Operative Tailors’ Protective Association.— 
Ed.). In view of this and in response to the tailors’ demand, the 
Central Council adopted the following resolution: ‘The sections 
of the different countries are requested to cal! on all working 
men for assistance to the London tailors.’ You will appreciate 
that we cannot allow the death of a society that was one of the 
first to join the International Association and on more than one 
occasion provided excellent examples of international solidarity.” 
Information about the London tailors’ strike was also placed 

in Der Vorbote No. 6, June 1867. 
p. 128 


As Corresponding Secretary for America Fox was to write there 
about the London tailors’ strike. He did so on June 11 in his 
letter to Sylvis (see p. 307 of the present volume). 

p. 128 


Engaged in reading proofs of Volume I of Capital, Marx was 
unable to take a direct part in the work of the committee to 
draw up the English text of the General Council’s address in 
connection with the Lausanne Congress, approved by the Council 
at its meeting on July 9, 1867 (see pp. 285-87 of the present 
volume). Marx edited the French text of the address drafted by 
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Lafargue; it greatly differs from the English text (see pp. 288-91 
of the present volume). The address in English and French was 
published in leaflet form: 

Address of the General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association. To the Members and Affiliated Societies. 

Adresse du Conseil général de l’Association internationale. Aux 
membres et aux sociétés affiliées et a tous les travailleurs. 

The German translation of the French text was included in 
the leaflet Einladung zum Zweiten Kongress der Internationalen 
Arbeiter Assoziation, am 2-8 September, in Lausanne. 


p. 128 


Reference is to the German weekly newspaper Hermann. 
Deutsches Wochenblatt aus London that began publication in 
London in 1859. 


p. 129 


La Voix de l’Avenir No. 24, June 16, 1867, announced the af- 
filiation to the International of the Carpenters’ Society, one of the 
oldest Geneva societies, founded in 1834. It also reported on the 
formation of two consumers’ co-operatives by the Geneva section 
and by the Geneva Engravers and Jewellers’ Society. The same 
issue wrote about the plan to found a co-operative society in 
Sonvillier that would combine production functions with supply- 
ing its members with raw materials and consumer goods; it would 
also act as a savings-bank and mutual aid society. The plan was 
put forward by the Sonvillier section of the International. 


p. 129 


The question of a deputation to the engineers was again raised 
at the General Council meetings on June 25 and July 9 and 16, 
1867. 


p. 129 


During Tsar Alexander II’s visit to Paris in the first half of 
June 1867, the Paris workers and Blanquist students, supported 
by opposition-minded barristers, organised several political demon- 
strations of sympathy with the Polish people. On June 4 demon- 
strators in the Latin Quarter (the University district) met 
the Tsar with shouts of “Long Live Poland!” Because of the big 
crowds Alexander II had to abandon his visit to the Palais de 
Justice. That same night the demonstration was repeated, and 
the police made arrests. 


p. 130 


These resolutions were published in The Commonwealth No. 297, 
June 22, 1867. 


p. 130 


See Note 138. 
p. 13] 
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161 The shortened Minutes of this Council meeting, reproducing the 
Lausanne Congress programme adopted by the General Council, 
were published in The Working Man No. 16, July 13, 1867. 

p. 131 


162 Information about the London tailors’ strike in April-June 1867 
was given by Der Vorbote No. 6, June 1867, and La Tribune du 
Peuple No. 6, June 30, 1867. 

p. 132 


163 The first congress of the bourgeois-democratic League of Peace 
and Freedom to be held in Geneva was scheduled for September 
5, 1867. The formation of this League at a time when war threat- 
ened Western Europe in the latter part of the sixties accorded 
with the mood of broad sections of the petty bourgeoisie and 
bourgeois intellectuals. The League’s Organising Committee, which 
enlisted the support of bourgeois-radical and democratic leaders 
such as John Stuart Mill, Victor Hugo, the Reclus brothers, and 
others, realised, however, that the League’s success would depend 
on support from the European workers and, above all, from their 
international organisation. That is why the Committee invited the 
sections of the International and its leaders, Marx included, to 
attend the congress. Simultaneously, it was decided to postpone 
the opening of the congress to September 9, so as to enable the 
delegates to the Lausanne Congress of the International to take 
part in the proceedings of the League’s congress as well. 

The International’s attitude towards the League of Peace 
and Freedom was discussed both by the General Council and by 
the local sections. Marx’s speech at the Council meeting on August 
13 (see pp. 152-53 of the present volume) clearly revealed the 
attitude of the International to the League and provided a model 
for the tactics of the proletarian organisation in the democratic 
movement. 

For the Lausanne Congress decision concerning the attitude 
towards the League of Peace and Freedom see Note 198. = 

p. 


14 The Vienne section sent only one delegate to the Lausanne Con- 
gress—Ailloux. 
p. 133 


165 Fox's letter to Marx, dated July 3, 1867, shows that at this meet- 
ing Harriet Law spoke of her intention to found a National Work- 
ing Women’s Association in London, to be affiliated with the 
International. ‘“Eccarius referred her to Miss Carroll, the leader 
of the tailoresses of London and occupant of seat at the Tailors’ 
Executive,” Fox wrote. 

p. 133 


1% The International Ironmoulders’ Union—a big labour union in the 
United States—was founded in 1859 and finally shaped in 1863 
under the leadership of Sylvis who became its President. The 
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Union combined, on a national scale, local ironmoulders’ associa- 
tions and had its organisations in British Colombia and Canada; 
it fought for centralised actions on the part of local associations, 
led the strike movement, and did much to strengthen trade unions 
on a national scale. 

p. 134 


The official report of the Geneva Congress of the International 
was published in The International Courier Nos. 7-15, February 
20, March 13, 20, 27, and April 3, 10, 17; in Le Courrier Inter- 
national Nos. 8-16, March 9, 16, 23, 30, and April 6, 13, 20, 1867; 
and in The Working Man, March-August 1867. The same papers 
announced that preparations were under way to publish the 
Minutes in pamphlet form. But they were not published as a 
pamphlet for lack of money. 

p. 135 


Fox’s memorial on cheaper international postal rates, addressed 
to the British Postmaster-General, the Duke of Montrose, was pub- 
lished in The Working Man No. 20, August 10, 1867, and signed 
by the General Council officers Odger, Eccarius, Carter, Jung, 
Dupont, Zabicki, Fox, and Besson. In view of Marx being absent, 
Lessner signed the document as the Corresponding Secretary 
pro, tem. for Germany. Referring to the Geneva Congress de- 
cision instructing the General Council to raise the question before 
different governments, Fox explained that the demand for cheaper 
postal rates was necessitated by the growth of international ties 
and frequent emigration of workers from one country to another 
in search of work. 

p. 136 


Reference is to the excesses committed in the autumn of 1866 in 
Sheffield by some trade unionists against strike-breakers. A spe- 
cial government commission was set up to investigate the mat- 
ter; the commission worked for several months in 1867, and the 
results of its investigations were widely used by the bourgeois 
press to discredit the trade unions and the labour movement in 
general. 

In his letter to Jung, dated July 6, 1867, Charles Perron, the 
Secretary of the Geneva section, enclosed three cuttings from the 
Swiss bourgeois papers and requested him to send a reply in the 


form of an article that could be published in a newspaper. 
p. 139 


Reference is to the article printed in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 28, 
July 14, 1867. 
p. 139 


The Executive of the Lyons branch of the International (A. Rich- 
ard, Blanc, Schettel, Palix, and others) published, in the spring 
of 1867, a draft of the Rules of the Industrial and Commercial 
Society of the Lyons Workers, Members of the International— 
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Société industrielle et commerciale des travailleurs lyonnais ad- 
hérents a |’Internationale. Projet de Statuts. The society was to 
embrace consumers’ and producers’ co-operatives and a loan- 
bank in a single system. The project did not materialise. The exist- 
ence of an organisation registered as a joint-stock commercial 
society made it possible for the branch to hold periodic meetings 
unhindered. 

p. 140 
Chassin was the delegate to the Lausanne Congress from the 
Villefranche section. 

p. 140 


The report of this meeting, published in The Bee-Hive No. 301, 
July 20, 1867, contains the following communication from France 
not recorded in the Minute Book: 

“An extensive lock-out in the stuff-printing trade was also 
reported. The firm of Yautmann, at Puteaux, discharged four 
workmen for being members of a mutual credit society. When their 
fellow-labourers in the factory became aware of the reason of the 
discharge, they, with one accord, demanded the return of the 
discharged. Upon this being refused they struck work, and the 
proprietors of the stuff-printing establishments of Paris, Puteaux, 
Saint-Denis, Sevres, Saint-Germain, and Le Peiq—with the ex- 
ception of the house of Malsis and Choquel—have locked their 
work-people out until Yautmann’s work-people resume work minus 
the four.” 

The report of this General Council meeting, published in The 
Commonwealth No. 228, July 20, 1867, apparently written by 
Eccarius, contains the following communication from Germany 
which is not recorded in the Minute Book: 

“A letter from the tailors of Berlin was read, stating that the 
cigar-makers had raised a levy, and some cabinet-makers had 
joined to get money for the London tailors. The proceeds of a 
concert, together with the subscriptions, amount in all to £ 22, for 
which a cheque was received. The following extract from the 
appeals published in the Berlin papers was read: 

“‘*The Council of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion has appealed to the Berlin tailors for the pecuniary aid. The 
case of the London tailors is not a matter of charity; it is a 
matter of duty. They have conscientiously entered upon a giant 
struggle against capital, well knowing that if they are defeated 
theirs will be a sorry lot for years to come, and it will re-act 
upon the whole labouring population, at least in England, since 
it is not simply a contest between operative and master tailors, 
but a struggle of labour against the domination of capital. May 
the working men of Berlin show that they understand the im- 
portance of the solidarity of the working men as well as their 
English compeers, who prove it by their continuous contributions. 
The working men’s interests are everywhere the same.’” 

p. 140 
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174 The report of the annual meeting of the London Trades Council 
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held on July 24, 1867 was published in The Bee-Hive No. 302, 
July 27, 1867. Marx, apparently, was unable to attend this meeting 
because on July 25 he was still working on the Preface to Volume 
I of Capital which he finished the same day and sent to the 
Hamburg publisher. 

p. 141 


The information about the German Communist Club in New York 
was given in Friedrich A. Sorge’s letter to Marx, July 10, 1867. 
The club was founded in 1857 by German revolutionary emi- 
grants; a considerable role in it was played by a group of former 
members of the Communist League and Marx’s associates (Wey- 
demeyer and others). Sorge informed Marx of the successes of 
the International in the U.S.A. and wrote that so far propaganda 
was being conducted only among the German worker emigrants 
but soon it would be carried on among the native population, 
for which Sorge asked Marx to send him documents in English. 

p. 142 


“Reports by her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation, 
on the Manufactures, Commerce, etc., of the Countries in Which 
They Reside’. London, 1867, N. 5, pp. 594-95. 

The mistakes in figures made in the source itself are left in- 
tact while the errors in the newspaper are corrected in accordance 
with the source. 

p. 142 


On July 9, the general meeting of the Geneva section decided to 
subscribe to the programme of the League of Peace and Freedom 
(see Note 163) and expressed full confidence in its organisers. 
Several members of the Geneva section, including Becker and 
Dupleix, joined the League’s Organising Committee. 

p. 144 


The address of the bourgeois radicals’ meeting, held on July 14 
in Fleurier, Switzerland, was published in La Voix de l’Avenir 
No. 29, July 21, 1867. 

p. 144 


Reference is to the delegate meeting of workers in St. Imier on 
July 21, 1867 held on the initiative of members of the Interna- 
tional. The meeting was to discuss the following questions con- 
cerning the organisation of payment to the workers in the watch- 
making industry which was of a domestic character: 1) Payment 
in cash, without deductions; 2) Payment in instalments and com- 
petition between the contractors without capital, and the big 
firms; 3) Co-operation. The announcement about this meeting was 
given in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 29, July 21, 1867. 

p. 144 
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Reference is to the appeal of the Executive Committee of the 
National Labour Union to the American workers issued in connec- 
tion with a Labour Congress to be held in Chicago on August 
19, 1867. 

p. 144 


Marx proposed this in view of the publication, in Le Courrier 
Francais No. 25, July 20, 1867, of the Paris section appeal to all 
the working men’s societies in connection with the Lausanne Con- 
gress. The appeal included the Congress agenda as proposed by 
the Paris section in February 1867 (see Note 109). Imbued with 
Proudhonist ideas, this agenda led the Congress away from dis- 
cussing the urgent questions of labour organisation. 

p. 144 


The General Council’s balance-sheet for the financial year ending 
August 31, 1867 was published in The Bee-Hive No. 310, Septem- 
ber 21, 1867 (see p. 311 of the present volume). 

p. 144 


See Note 167. 
p. 145 


Eintracht was a branch of the German Workers’ Educational As- 
sociation in London (see Note 117). 
p. 145 


The list of delegates to the Lausanne Congress of 1867 does not 
include a delegate from the Polish section. 
p. 146 


Caen and Conde-sur-Noireau sent Charles Longuet as their dele- 
gate to the Lausanne Congress. 
p. 146 


The Neuville-sur-Saéne section was represented at the Lausanne 
Congress by Rubaud, a print-shop worker. The report of this 
meeting, published in The Bee-Hive No. 303, August 3, 1867, says 
that ‘“‘the section of Neuville-sur-Sa6ne is spreading amongst the 
agricultural labourers of the neighbourhood, who the correspond- 
ent remarks, are greatly in want of instruction, and require en- 
couragement to unite for their common interests”. 

p. 146 


At an annual general delegate meeting of various trade unions 
convened by the London Trades Council and held on July 24, 
1867, a conflict arose between the Executive Committee of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners and representa- 
tives of a local branch of that society. The branch representa- 
tives, referring to the second article in the rules of the Council, 
demanded that they should be given the right to directly elect 
delegates to general meetings instead of such delegates being 
merely appointed by the Executive Committee from among a few 
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persons close to the society’s leadership. This demand, met with 
indignation from the reformist leaders of the Council, found sup- 
port among local organisations. It was explained by a worker 
named Davison in a letter published in The Bee-Hive No. 302, 
July 27, 1867. 

p. 147 


The Coventry ribbon-weavers’ delegate to the Lausanne Congress 
of 1867 was Daniel Swan. 
p. 148 


The report of this meeting, published in The Bee-Hive No. 304, 
August 10, 1867, includes the text of the resolution sent to the 
General Council by the Secretary of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners: 

“That the Executive Council, sincerely appreciating the efforts 
of the Council of the International Association to bring together 
the workmen of every nationality into one bond of fraternity, 
and being desirous of assisting, as far as circumstances will at 
present permit, in such Jaudable endeavours, beg to assure the 
Council of that Association of our hearty sympathy, and our 
desire to subscribe, on behalf of our society, the sum of £ 2 per 
annum towards the funds of the International Association.” 

p. 148 


The Vienne section’s delegate to the Lausanne Congress of 1867 
was Ailloux, a tailor. 
p. 148 


The international co-operative congress to be held in Paris on 
August 16-18, 1867 was banned by the French Government. Re- 
porting on this, Der Vorbote, in issue No. 8, August 1867, invited 
congress delegates to attend the International’s Congress in Lau- 
sanne. 

p. 149 


Reference is to the National Labour Union congress to be held 
in Chicago in August 1867. The Union was founded in the U.S.A., 
at a congress in Baltimore, in August 1866. Sylvis, a prominent 
leader in the American labour movement, took an active part 
in founding it. In October 1866 the Labour Union established 
contacts with the International Working Men’s Association. At 
the Chicago Congress of the Union Trevellick was elected delegate 
to the next International’s congress but he was unable to attend. 
The Workingman’s Advocate was published weekly in Chicago 
between the summer of 1864 and October 1877. Sylvis, Cameron, 
and other leaders of the American labour movement were on its 
editorial board. The newspaper regularly published reports about 

the activities of the International and its chief documents. 
p. 149 
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The list of delegates to the Lausanne Congress does not include 
the representative of the London Basket-Makers’ Society. 
p. 15] 


Lessner was the delegate to the Lausanne Congress from the 
German Workers’ Educational Association in London (Deutscher- 
Arbeiter-Bildungs-Verein). 

p. 151 


See Note 163. 
p. 152 


The brief record of the Minutes does not fully express the views 
of the founders of Marxism on the role of regular standing armies 
in the nineteenth century. Their views are expounded in Engels’s 
work “The War Question in Prussia and the German Workers’ 
Party” and in a series of his articles ‘Notes on War’. 

p. 152 


The question of the attitude towards the Congress of the League 
of Peace and Freedom was discussed by the Lausanne Congress at 
its meeting on September 4, 1867. The General Council’s stand 
on this question, as expounded by Eccarius, found no support. 
Nor did the Congress adopt the proposal of the commission, 
headed by Swiss journalist Hafner, that they should fully and 
unconditionally support the League’s Congress and take part in 
all its measures. After a lengthy debate the Congress adopted 
the following amendment moved by Tolain and De Paepe: 

“Considering that the prime and principal cause of war is 
pauperism and lack of economic balance, that to eliminate wars 
it is not sufficient to disband standing armies, but it is also 
necessary to change the organisation of society to bring about a 
more just distribution of products, this Congress adheres to the 
League Congress provided the latter accept the above principles.” 

The following General Council members attended the League 
Congress, held in Geneva, in an individual capacity: Dupont, Ec- 
carius, Odger, Cremer, Longuet, and Walton; in addition, Becker, 
Tolain, Fribourg, Vasseur, Murat, Coullery, Guillaume, and other 
members of the French and Swiss sections were present. The stand 
taken by the proletarian nucleus of the General Council on the 
working-class attitude towards wars was expressed by Dupont, 
who said: 

“Citizens, the worker is unquestionably the most ardent par- 
tisan of perpetual peace. He supplies the field of battle with can- 
non-fodder, and it is he who must feed the war budget with his 
labour and sleepless nights. Thus, from this point of view, he 
wants peace, But peace is not a principle, it can only be a result. 
Do you think, Citizens, you can secure it by the means you pro- 
posed to us here yesterday?... Of course not. To establish per- 
petual peace, it is necessary to do away with laws that oppress 
labour, with all privileges, and to turn all citizens into a single 
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class of working people; in a word, to accept the social revolution 
with all its consequences.” 

Dupont’s speech was included in the report of the Geneva 
Congress of the League published in the Swiss newspaper Diogéne, 
November-December 1867. 


p. 153 


{99 This refers to the election of delegates to the Lausanne Congress. 
Harriet Law is not mentioned in the Congress list. 
p. 153 


200 In the spring of 1865, a Reform League was founded in London 
on the initiative and with the active participation of the Interna- 
tional’s General Council. It was to be a political centre for guiding 
the mass reform movement of the British workers. The League’s 
leading bodies—the Council and the Executive Committee—in- 
cluded six General Council members: Cremer, Odger, Howell, 
Eccarius, Leno, and Nieass. The reform movement programme and 
tactics as regards bourgeois parties were elaborated under the 
direct influence of Marx who struggled for a British labour policy 
independent of the governing parties. In contrast to the bourgeoi- 
sie’s demand for household suffrage, the Reform League, on 
Marx’s insistence, put forward the demand for universal manhood 
suffrage throughout the country. This Chartist slogan restored to 
life by the International found wide response among the British 
workers and secured for the League the support of the trade 
unions. The League had its branches in all the big industrial towns 
of England. However, the League failed to carry out the line 
worked out by the General Council owing to the waverings of the 
bourgeois radicals among the League’s leaders, who became 
afraid of the mass movement, and to the conciliatory policy 
pursued by the opportunist trade-union leaders. The British 
bourgeoisie managed to split the movement, and in the summer 
of 1867 a curtailed reform was carried out which granted suffrage 
only to the petty bourgeoisie and to top sections of the working 
class, leaving the bulk of the population disfranchised as before. 

p. 153 


201 In the summer of 1867, a Workers’ Union was formed at Berne 
which declared itself to be a branch of the International. The 
Union sent its delegate, Alleman, a printer, to the Lausanne 
Congress. 


p. 154 


2022 The Working Men’s Union of New York—association of New 
York trade unions—was founded in 1863 and aimed at uniting 
New York workers in their struggle against the employers, sup- 
porting the strikers, and helping to settle conflicts between the 
workers and employers. 


p. 155 
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3 The Postmaster-General’s letter to the International Working 
Men’s Association, dated August 24, 1867, was published in full 
in The Bee-Hive No. 307, August 31, 1867. The letter was signed 
by F. J. Scudamore. 

p. 156 


24 The manuscript of Fox’s annual report of his activities as Cor- 
responding Secretary for America is inserted in the Minute Book 
after the General Council Minutes of August 29, 1867 (for Fox’s 
report see pp. 304-10 of the present volume). 

p. 156 


25 The balance-sheet up to August 31, 1867, audited by Hales and 
Maurice, was submitted for the approval by the Lausanne Con- 
gress (see p. 311 of the present volume). 

p. 158 


206 La Liberté—bourgeois-democratic weekly close to the Proudhon- 
ists, published in Brussels from 1865 to 1873; from 1867 onwards 
it regularly printed reports about the International’s activities. 

p. 159 


207 The report of the General Council meeting of August 20, published 
in The Bee-Hive No, 306, August 24, 1867, omitted part of the in- 
formation about the American labour movement. Fox, who was 
a contributor to The Bee-Hive and the author of that report, put 
his information about the Chicago Congress of the National 
Labour Union, which he made to the Council, in a leading article 
in the same issue. In his comments on this article he said nothing 
about the International Working Men’s Association, its relations 
with the National Union, and the forthcoming Lausanne Congress, 
at which a delegate from America was also to be present. 


p. 159 


208 The Bee-Hive Nos. 309 and 310, September 14 and 21, 1867, 
published the abridged English text of the General Council’s 
report to the Lausanne Congress and the balance-sheet up to 
August 31, 1867. 

p. 159 


209 In the report of this meeting, published in The Bee-Hive No. 311, 
September 28, 1867, Eccarius’s information was given as follows: 
“Citizen Eccarius gave an account of the proceedings of the late 
Congress, stating some particulars not included in the reports 
that have appeared in The Bee-Hive. There had been open-air 
meetings every other night, during the Congress week, at which 
the various delegates had addressed the outside public. Mr. Hugen- 
tobbler, of Neuchatel, had presented twenty copies of his work, 
entitled ‘The Abolition of Pauperism’, which had been distributed 
amongst the delegates of the various sections. Mr. Hugentobbler 
proposes the abolition of private property in land as a remedy 
against pauperism.” 

p. 160 
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In accordance with the decision adopted, on Marx’s proposal, by 
the General Council on November 22, 1864, the British working 
men’s societies joining the International could themselves deter- 
mine the amount of their contributions depending on their means. 
The printed form of application adopted in June 1865 emphasised 
that “no contributions are demanded from societies joining”; it 
was left to their discretion ‘‘to contribute or not, or as they may 
from time to time deem the efforts of the Association worthy of 
support”. This application (varnished and mounted on canvas and 
roller) cost 5s. regarded as an entrance fee. 


p. 160 


Eccarius’s reports of the Lausanne Congress, published in The 
Times on September 6-11, 1867, contained several ironical remarks 
on the verbosity of the French Proudhonist delegates and the 
confusion of their views. As Engels wrote to Marx on Septem- 
ber 11, Eccarius did not take into account the fact that “his 
humour can be used by the bourgeoisie who edit him to ridicule 
the whole cause and not only a few Frenchmen”, In his reply 
to Engels, dated September 12, Marx agreed that Eccarius “lacks 
diplomatic talent. He writes to The Times as if he were writing 
for the Neue Rheinische Zeitungs-Revue”’. 

Eccarius’s articles in The Times met with objection on the 
part of some Council members. In this connection, Marx wrote 
to Engels on October 4: “Fox, who after Eccarius’s return did not 
miss a single opportunity to exhibit his great hatred for Eccarius, 
gave notice that at the next meeting (Tuesday) he would speak 
about Eccarius’s articles in The Times so that the Council could 
be their censor. After this, to Fox’s great surprise, I also gave 
notice that next Tuesday I would interpellate Fox regarding 
a certain secret letter in which he called on Becker to do all in 
his power to remove the seat of the Central Council from London.” 

The letter mentioned by Marx was sent by Fox to Becker in 
Geneva on the eve of the Lausanne Congress, on August 29, 
1867, and bore the words “Private and confidential’. Fox wrote: 

“Dear chief, please try to change the General Council’s seat 
to Geneva, at least for next year. Leave us free to carry on 
propaganda in London and other big centres of the country. The 
Council has made a big mistake in taking Odger’s side in his 
conflict with Potter and The Bee-Hive. Only five weeks ago the 
Council changed course and made peace with The Bee-Hive and 
Potter, who dominates the most powerful organisation of London’s 
trade unions. Now that this stupid mistake is rectified, our pros- 
pects have improved, We all agree that the Congress must leave 
in London a correspondent for America. In this respect our hopes 
are also encouraging. But above all change the General Council’s 
seat. We should have quite enough to do as a British section. 
Faithfully yours, Peter Fox.” 

p. 161 
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As is evident from Marx’s letter to Engels, dated October 4, 1867, 
the proposal to abolish the office of the General Council’s Presi- 
dent was moved on Marx’s initiative. In its special resolution the 
Basle Congress of the International held in 1869 proposed that all 
local sections should abolish the post of president in their sree 

p. 161 


Besson remained the nominal Secretary for Belgium until the end 
of 1868 but did not fulfil his functions. In his letter to De Paepe 
in Brussels, Dupont wrote on May 12, 1868: “Besson often attends 
the meetings of the French branch but never the General Council 
meetings. He has only come four times in two years. That is why 
I often write in his place and why the General Council practically 
always charges me with writing to you.” 

p. 161 


Reference is to an editorial in The Times, September 10, 1867, 
which examined the results of the Congress of the National Labour 
Union held in Chicago. 

In the report of this meeting, published in The Bee-Hive 
No. 311, September 28, 1867, the concluding part of Hinton’s 
speech is given as follows: ‘Mr. Hinton (citizen of America) 
stated that The Times had misrepresented the intentions of the 
National Labour Congress of America respecting immigration 
from Europe. There were no less than 11,000,000 of the popula- 
tion of the United States who were of European birth, and they 
at all events could have no desire to prevent others coming. Nor 
were the native Americans against immigration from Europe. 
There was room for all who were willing to work for their living. 
What they objected to was that European working men should 
come at the bidding of American capitalists to be used against 
the resident workmen of America. This they were determined to 
put a stop to if possible. A close union, not only between the 
trades societies, but of the leading social and political spirits of 
the two countries, was necessary, and he would do all in his 
power on his return to bring about such a union.” 


p. 162 


The report of this meeting, published in The Bee-Hive No. 312, 
October 5, 1867, cites a letter from the Tailors’ Society of Cologne 
founded on the initiative of the Cologne section of the Interna- 
tional. The letter says: “The preliminary programme which we 
have issued is as follows: 1. The establishment of sick benefit 
clubs, and their consolidation into a general assurance union. 
2. A relief fund for members out of work and travelling. 3. The 
establishment of offices affording information respecting the 
demand for labour. We consider these three points as a means 
to rally the tailors to unite, and to give the Association to be 
formed a legal status within the Prussian dominion. Our ultimate 
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aim is the foundation of productive associations.” The letter was 
addressed to Eccarius. 


p. 163 
See Notes 211 and 221. 

p. 164 
See Note 208. 

p. 164 


Reference is to the pamphlet published in August 1866 under the 
title Address and Provisional Rules of the Working Men's Inter- 
national Association. Established September 28, 1864, at a public 
meeting held at St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, London. 

p. 165 


The text of the propositions, made by Isard and Drury at a 
meeting of the National Labour Union of the United States, was 
included in the report on the present Council meeting published 
in The Bee-Hive No. 313, October 12, 1867. Drawn up in a petty- 
bourgeois, reformist spirit, the propositions dealt with the estab- 
lishment of a world mutual credit society, the organisation of 
co-operatives and school reforms, and ended with the following 
slogan: “Abolition of wages, labour, extinction of pauperism, a 
just distribution of wealth; in a word, liberty, morality and 
justice.” 

p. 165 


Wilhelm Liebknecht was elected to the North-German Reichstag 
by one of the Saxon electoral districts. The results of the 
elections became known on September 20, 1867. 

p. 166 


Informing Engels on the further course of the trouble between 
Fox and Eccarius (see Note 211), Marx wrote on October 9, 1867: 
“So, yesterday Fox was to behead Eccarius. He took over an hour 
to pronounce his indictment. He very insidiously compared the 
worst places and used all the craft of a barrister from the Old 
Bailey, attacking me as well. In opposing him I gave him such 
rough time that in his reply he lost all control of himself. Every- 
body took part in the discussion. Result: my motion (rather 
amendment) to ‘go over to the order of the day’ was carried by 
an overwhelming majority. However, during the debate Eccarius 
got a good dressing down.” 

p. 166 


In its letter of October 10, 1867 the Lausanne section informed 

the General Council that it owed 3,000 francs which it had spent 

in the winter of 1865-66 trying to organise a co-operative work- 

shop to provide 80 people with work. ie 
p. 


Liebknecht’s speech in the North-German Reichstag, delivered on 
October 17, 1867, was included in the report of this Council 
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meeting published in The Bee-Hive No. 315, October 26, 1867. 
Marx attached great importance to Liebknecht’s speech and 
instructed Lafargue to prepare the French text of this speech 
and send it to Vermorel for publication in Le Courrier Frangais. 

p. 167 


In accordance with the General Council’s resolution of January 24, 
1865, only a member of the International Association could be 
elected to the General Council. This applied also to those Council 
members who were representatives of workers’ organisations 
that joined the International in their corporate capacity. 

p. 168 


Industrial Partnership Record—monthly on issues concerning the 
co-operative movement, published by Greening in London from 
1867 to 1868. Between March 1868 and August 1869 it came out 
under the title Social-Economist, George Holyoake participating 


in it. 
p. 169 


The Reform League’s (see Note 200) stand on the Irish question 
in general and on the Fenians in particular (see Note 229) is 
presented here in a false light. On October 23, 1867 the Council 
of the Reform League discussed the letter of the bourgeois radical 
Beales, the League’s President, in which he sharply condemned 
the Fenian movement. Odger and Lucraft, who were present at 
this meeting, objected to this letter being published and expressed 
sympathy for the Irish liberation movement and the Fenians’ 
revolutionary methods of struggle. This action by two prominent 
trade-union leaders, which could have acquired great importance 
in determining the British proletariat’s position in regard to the 
national-colonial question, resulted from the work Marx and his 
followers had carried on in the General Council. On November 2, 
1867 Marx wrote to Engels: “You will have seen what a row 
‘our people’ kicked up in the Reform League. I have sought in 
every way to provoke this manifestation of the English workers 
in support of Fenianism.” 

The discussion in the Reform League, the report of which 
was published in The Bee-Hive No. 315, October 26, 1867, caused 
alarm among the League’s bourgeois-radical leaders. Under their 
pressure Odger and Lucraft, at the next meeting of the League’s 
Council, took back their words in favour of the Fenians and tried 
to assure those present at the meeting that they were misunder- 
stood. The chauvinist elements on the editorial board of The Bee- 
Hive did all they could to publish the detailed report of this 
meeting in the next issue of the paper, No. 316, November 2, 
1867. 

p. 170 


As is known from Jung’s letter to Marx written on November 16, 
1867, Fox accused Jung of intending to remove the British 
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members from the Council and alluded to the incident with Carter 
after the Geneva Congress (see pp. 38 and 43 of the present 
volume). Marx, apparently, addressed a letter to Fox persuading 
him to continue his work in the Council and stating, in particular, 
the need for dealing actively with the Irish question in the nearest 
future. Fox’s reply to Marx dated November 23, 1867 has survived. 
Fox wrote: “I see the importance of attending on the Trish 
question and making a speech. I will attend, as you say, as a 
simple member of the Association. As to retracting my resigna- 
tion—that is not likely. I agree that I am responsible to the yearly 
Congress and I will not fail to lay my conduct before them.... 
“My grievance is not with one man, but with the Council and 

its Chairman for the licence given to that man.” 
p. 173 


The Geneva workers’ address to the Italian people, dated Octo- 
ber 30 and approved by a mass meeting specially called for the 
purpose on November 3, was published in Der Vorbote No. 11, 
November 1867. The same number of the journal reproduced the 
text of a poster, issued by the Geneva section on October 30, 
calling upon the Italians to take part in a meeting and demon- 
stration on November 3. 

p. 173 


In the late fifties of the nineteenth century a secret Fenian organi- 
sation, known as the Irish Revolutionary (or Republican) Brother- 
hood, was founded among the Irish immigrants in America and 
later extended to Ireland. The Fenians who objectively voiced 
the interests of the Irish peasants came mainly from the urban 
petty bourgeoisie and intellectuals. Because of their conspiratorial 
tactics and their sectarian and bourgeois-nationalistic outlook the 
Fenians were out of touch with the mass of the Irish people and 
did not link up their activities with the general democratic 
movement that was developing in England, in particular with 
the reform movement. Marx and Engels more than once pointed 
to the weakness of the Fenian movement; still they highly ap- 
preciated its revolutionary character and sought to guide it along 
the path of mass struggle and joint action with the English 
working class. In February-March 1867, the armed uprising, for 
which the Fenians had long prepared, suffered defeat; isolated 
actions in individual counties were suppressed, and many leaders 
were arrested and put on trial. On September 18, in Manchester, 
an armed attack on a police van was organised to release the two 
Fenian leaders Colonel Kelley and Captain Deasy. Their escape 
was a success but during the clash a _ police officer was 
killed. Five people seized at the place of the incident and 
accused of murder were sentenced to death. This death sentence 
aroused a wave of protest in Ireland and England. General Council 
members, including Dupont, the Corresponding Secretary for 
France, joined the protest movement. On October 14, 1867 Dupont 
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published an article on the Fenian movement in the Paris news- 
paper Le Courrier Francais. However, the movement in defence 
of the Fenians got no effective backing from British General 
Council members because of their bourgeois-chauvinist views. The 
stand taken by Odger and Lucraft in the Council of the Reform 
League attested to this (see Note 226). 

In order to elaborate common tactics for the workers on the 
national question and to spread the ideas of proletarian interna- 
tionalism among the British workers, Marx insisted on holding 
a discussion on the Irish question in the General Council jointly 
with Irish and British press officials. 

The report of this General Council meeting, published in The 
Bee-Hive No. 318, November 16, 1867, states: “The home affairs 
that came under the notice of the Council were simply routine 
business with the exception of one proposition, which was unani- 
mously carried. The proposition in question is a discussion on 
‘Fenianism’, next Tuesday evening, at the ordinary meeting place. 
Members of the Council, as well as members of the Association, 
are invited to attend, and bring friends who are not indifferent 
to public affairs with them.” The discussion took place on Novem- 
ber 19 and 26, 1867. 


p. 174 


Reference is to the following publication of the Minutes of the 
Lausanne Congress: ‘‘Procés verbaux du Congrés de !’Association 
internationale des travailleurs réuni 4 Lausanne du 2 au 8 Sep- 
tembre 1867.” La Chaux-de-Fonds, impr. Voix de l’Avenir, 1867. 
p. 174 


This refers to the mass meetings held in Hyde Park on June 27, 
July 2, and July 23-25, 1866, at the time of the most active 
struggle for electoral reform in England. 


p. 175 


In 1866 a campaign of protest developed in England against the 
severe treatment of Irish political prisoners, whom the govern- 
ment regarded as common criminals. The General Council took 
an active part in this campaign (see The General Council. 1864- 
1866, pp. 151, 166-69, 211-12, 327-34). 

In speaking of the “would-be liberators’” Dupont alluded to 
the British Liberals, and above all to Gladstone, who in his time 
exposed in the press the Government of Ferdinand II, of Naples, 
which maltreated political prisoners, participants in the Italian 
national liberation movement. ie 

D. 


The arrest by Negus Theodore II of the British consul Cameron 
and a group of Europeans who intrigued against the Negus led to 
the war between Britain and Abyssinia (1867-68). In April 1867 
the British Government began preparations for a military ex- 
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pedition to Abyssinia, and on November 19, 1867 Queen Victoria 
officially declared war. 


pv. 178 


The text of this memorial drawn up by Marx in English was not 
reproduced in the English press. It was recorded in the General 
Council’s Minute Book. There also survived a MS copy of it made 
by Marx’s wife in the form of an article to be published in the 
press (see pp. 312-13 of the present volume). The French transla- 
tion of this article appeared in Le Courrier Francais on Novem- 
ber 24, 1867. 


p. 179 


The text of the resolution moved by Fox can also be found in 
his letter to Marx written on November 23, 1867. In a letter to 
Engels, dated November 30, 1867, Marx described the resolution 
as “absurd and meaningless”. 

p. 181 


A detailed report of this meeting can be found in Marx’s letter 
to Engels, dated November 30, 1867: 

“..If you read the papers you will have seen that 1) the 
Memorial of the Internationa] Council for the Fenians was sent 
to Hardy, and that 2) the debate on Fenianism was public (last 
Tuesday a week) and reported in The Times. Reporters of the 
Dublin Irishman and Nation were among those present. I came 
very late (I ran a temperature for about a fortnight and the fever 
passed only two days ago) and really did not intend to speak, 
firstly because of my troublesome physical condition, and secondly 
because of the ticklish situation. However, Weston, who was in 
the chair, tried to force me to, so I moved to adjourn, which 
obligated me to speak last Tuesday. As a matter of fact what 
I had prepared for Tuesday last was not a speech but the points 
of a speech. But the Irish reporters failed to come, and we waited 
until 9 o’clock whereas the premises were put at our disposal 
only up to half past ten. On my proposal, Fox had prepared a 
long speech (because of the quarrel in the Council he had not 
made an appearance for a fortnight; besides he had sent in his 
resignation as member of the Council, containing gross attacks 
on Jung). After the opening of the sitting I therefore stated I 
would yield the floor to Fox on account of the belated hour. 
Actually—because of the Manchester executions that had taken 
place in the meantime—our subject, Fenianism, was liable to 
inflame the passions to such heat that I (but not the abstract 
Fox) would have been forced to hurl revolutionary thunderbolts 
instead of soberly analysing the state of affairs and the move- 
ment as I had intended. The Irish reporters therefore, by staying 
away and delaying the opening of the meeting, did signal service 
for me. I don’t like to mix With a crowd like Roberts, Stephens, 
and the rest. Fox’s speech was good, for one thing because it was 
delivered by an Englishman and for another because it concerned 
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only the political and international aspects. For that very reason 
he just skimmed along the surface of things.” 

Notes for Marx’s undelivered speech on Ireland which he had 
prepared for this Council meeting are extant (see pp. 253-58 of 
the present volume). 

p. 182 


The Minutes of the General Council meeting of December 3 are 
not recorded in the Minute Book while The Bee-Hive Newspaper 
No. 321, December 7, 1867, published the following report of it: 

“On account of a meeting convened by the French democrats, 
resident in London, to protest against the French occupation of 
Rome, the Council of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion had but a short meeting to transact some administrative 
business. Letters were handed to the General Secretary announc- 
ing the formation of a new section of the Association at Digne 
(Basses-Alpes) in France, and a cordial vote of thanks, passed 
by the Marseilles section, to the Council for the memorial ad- 
dressed to the British Government on behalf of the (alas now 
executed) Fenians, at Manchester. The corresponding secretary 
states that the Marseilles section bids fair to assume gigantic 
proportions. At Leipzig arrangements have been made to publish 
a weekly working men’s paper, under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation. A preliminary number, containing prospectus, platform, 
etc., will be issued in the course of the present month; the 
regular weekly publication is to commence in the first week of 
the ensuing year.” 


p. 182 


Reference is to the publication in English in pamphlet form of the 
Rules approved by the Geneva Congress of 1866 (see pp. 265-70 
of the present volume), The pamphlet appeared in London at the 
end of 1867 under the title Rules of the International Working 
Men’s Association. 

p. 182 


The report of this meeting in The Bee-Hive No. 325, January 4, 
1868, adds the following to Lawrence’s speech: “He observed 
that The Times had found fault with the amount set down in 
the balance-sheet as expenditure of the Executive, but, as far 
as he was aware, no strike had ever been carried on cheaper. 
The expenses of the committee, delegations, and deputations 
hardly amounted to five per cent of the whole expenditure, and 
this included the deductions for post-office orders, loss on stamps 
converted into cash, and changing foreign money. According 
to the report of the Social Science Association, the expense of 
the general committee of the Preston cotton spinners’ strike had 
been 15 !/, per cent.” 

p. 184 
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%0 Pursuing demagogical ends, the Government of Napoleon III was 
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at first fairly tolerant to the International’s activities in France 
though it did not give its sanction to the formation of sections 
of the International in the country. But as time went on and 
the revolutionary proletarian character of the first working-class 
international organisation became manifest, the position of the 
French sections was changing. The police began to keep an eye 
on them; the government’s first hostile act was the confiscation 
of the Geneva Congress documents at the French frontier. 

At the close of 1867, the prosecutor gave orders to make 
searches at the houses of the Paris Committee members, counting 
on finding proofs that the International was a secret society. 
Such proofs were not found, however, and the Paris Committee 
members were charged with forming a _ society without the 
sanction of the authorities. The case was heard in the Paris 
Criminal Court on March 6 and 20, 1868. While under examina- 
tion, the fifteen members of the Committee (Chemalé, Tolain, 
Héligon, Camélinat, Murat, Perrachon, Fournoise, Gauthier, 
Dauthier, Bellamy, Gérardin, Bastien, Guyard, Delahaye, Delorme) 
declared the existing Committee to be dissolved and appointed 
new elections. On March 8, 1868, a second Paris Committee was 
formed consisting of Bourdon, Varlin, Malon, Combault, Mollin, 
Landrin, Humbert, Granjon, and Charboneau. This gave rise to 
the instigation of a new case, the so-called “Second Committee” 
case, which was heard on May 22, 1868. At these two trials and 
during the examination of the cases in the Court of Appeal, the 
accused, almost all of whom refused counsel, made speeches in 
defence of the Committee in which they brilliantly expounded 
the ideas of the International. Of particular interest is Varlin’s 
speech describing the International’s history from 1864 to 1868. 
The court declared the Paris section to be dissolved and fined 
the members of the first Paris Committee. The members of the 
second Committee came off rather worse: the accused were 
condemned to three months’ imprisonment and fined. ‘a 

p. 184 


As is seen from Eccarius’s letter to Marx, dated January 12, 1868, 
on January 8 the General Council could not meet in the Cleveland 
Hall because they could not afford to pay the rent for the 
premises. It was decided temporarily to use Maurice’s office in 
Castle Street where the Council held its meetings in the summer 
of 1867. 

p. 185 


Following discussion of these questions by the affiliated societies, 

they were to be included in the agenda of the next congress of 

the International which was to be held in Brussels in 1868. The 

question of the public ownership of land, mines and means of 

communication directed the International’s sections to a wide- 

spread discussion of the socialist principles of the preeramine 
p. 
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A meeting to celebrate the anniversary of the February 1848 
Revolution in France was convened by the French branch in 
London and held in the Cleveland Hall on February 24, 1868 
under the chairmanship of Jung. It was attended by more than 
500 people, mainly representatives of the working-class and petty- 
bourgeois revolutionary émigrés from France and other countries. 
Greetings from Victor Hugo and Mazzini were announced. Then 
Félix Pyat made a speech. The report of this meeting appeared 
in The Bee-Hive No. 333, February 29, 1868. 

p. 187 


The Bye-Laws of the British sections, published together with the 
Rules of the International approved by the Geneva Congress of 
1866 (see p. 270 of the present volume), were signed by Robert 
Shaw as chairman and John George Eccarius as honorary general 
secretary. The 1864 and 1866 London editions of the Inaugural 
Address and Provisional Rules gave the full list of General Council 
members. 

p. 187 


The circular on collecting statistics for the General Council’s 
report and the appeal to the members of the Internationa! con- 
cerning preparations for the Brussels Congress, both approved 
by this meeting, were published in The Bee-Hive No. 331, 
February 15; La Tribune du People No. 3, March 29; La Voix 
de lV’Avenir No. 12, March 22; Der Vorbote No. 3, March; De- 
mocratisches Wochenblatt No. 9, February 29, 1868. 

p. 188 


Jung read Dupleix’s letter to him dated February 4, 1868. 
p. 19 


This refers to the publication of the Lausanne Congress Minutes 
(see Note 230) stitched together with the reports submitted to 
the Congress: Rapports lus au Congrés ouvrier réuni du 2 au 
8 septembre 1867 ad Lausanne. La Chaux-de-Fonds, impr. Voix 
de l’Avenir, 1867, 132 p. (Prix—80 centimes.) From the announce- 
ment in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 29, July 19, 1868, it appears that 
this pamphlet was sold at 1 franc 50 centimes. ; 

p. 19 


The entry made in the Minute Book is not exact. In the report of 
this meeting published in The Bee-Hive No. 331, February 15, 
1868, this information from Paris is given as follows: 

“The inquiry into the conduct of the members of the Paris 
Committee is still going on. M. Gonet, the juge d’instruction, does 
not know what to make of it. He is morally certain that the 
accused are no friends of the present regime, nor much in favour 
of the existing state of things generally, but the domiciliary 
visits, made at six o’clock one morning between Christmas and 
New Year’s day, have, instead of Fenian plots and plans, only 
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yielded a few French copies of an address that has freely circu- 
lated, in different languages, for more than three years throughout 
the civilised world; and some letters from London containing 
strong expressions of opinions on various subjects. M. Gonet has 
come to the conclusion that there must be something behind the 
screen that the vigilance of the imperial spies cannot lay hold 
of. He maintains that the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion in France is only a device to deceive the authorities, that 
the English names on the London Council are men of straw, 
and that it is only the French revolutionists in London with whom 
the Paris sympathisers are in correspondence, and from whom 
they receive the secret instructions which the police cannot get 
at. In default of incriminating documents and indictable offences 
the men expect to be punished for their sentiments, and for what 
the imperial authorities may consider them capable of, if they 
had a chance of doing it.” 

p. 191 


See Note 245. 
p. 192 


In the report of this meeting published in The Bee-Hive No. 331, 
February 15, 1868, the last two paragraphs are replaced by the 
following text: “The Secretary reported that all the circular letters 
had been sent out, and that the Secretary of the London Cigar- 
Makers’ Association had already replied to the questions.” 

p. 192 


The Bee-Hive No. 331, February 15, 1868, presents Lawrence’s 
information as follows: “He said the wealthy classes had banks 
to carry on their own business, which enabled business men to 
use the money of those who did not carry on any business 
themselves. To make co-operative production successful the work- 
ing classes must have banks of their own. At the very lowest 
estimate, the working class had £15,000,000 sterling in the 
banks, which at present was used by the wealthy for a nominal 
interest, and was in reality used against the working class.” ; 

p. 19 


Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers—one of the oldest co- 

operative societies in England founded early in 1844 under the 

direct influence of Robert Owen. a3 
p. 1 


The quarterly meeting of the Operative Tailors’ Protective Asso- 

ciation, held on February 25, 1868 in Cleveland Hall, Fitzroy 

Street, approved the new rules drawn up by the Executive; 

according to these rules the association was reorganised on the 

pattern of the Amalgamated Engineers’ Society, the Amalgamated 

Society of Carpenters and Joiners, and similar big trade mage 
p. 
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254 This refers to the questions on labour statistics (see pp. 188-89 
of the present volume). 
p. 194 


The letter of Tacker, the Secretary of the Amalgamated Tailors’ 
Society of the U.S.A. and Canada, was read by Lawrence at 
a general meeting of the Operative Tailors’ Protective Association 
held on February 25, 1868 (see Note 253). 
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p. 194 


256 The report of this meeting in The Bee-Hive No. 334, March 7, 
1868, says that the Lynn branch of the International Working 
Men’s Association held a meeting at the Albion Hotel, at which 
the following resolutions were adopted: “lst. ‘That the credit 
system established on the co-operative principle, facilitated by 
the use of paper-money, would be beneficial to the working 
classes.’ 2nd. ‘Under the present system machinery is very detri- 
mental to the labouring classes.’ 3rd. ‘This meeting is of opinion 
that it is highly expedient to draw up a programme for the 
technical and a comprehensive secular education of the children 
of the working classes.’ 4th. ‘This meeting is of opinion that 
there could be no such thing as private property in land origi- 
nally, and that the sooner it would be converted again into public 
property the better it would be for the nation at large.’ 5th. ‘This 
meeting seeing that the intelligent portion of the working classes 
view strikes as evils, although under certain circumstances neces- 
sary, would be most happy to embrace any means which might 
be introduced to prevent the same.’ ” 

p. 195 


47 La Voix de l’Avenir No. 9, March 1, 1868, carried F. Paillard’s 
article ‘Position des ouvriers en batiment a Genéve”’ citing figures 
on the living conditions of the building workers. 

p. 195 


258 All these facts on the International’s activities in Belgium are 
to be found in De Paepe’s letter from Brussels, dated February 6 
and published in La Voix de Avenir No. 9, March 1, 1868. 

p. 195 


29 The Belgian workers’ address to the British workers concerning 
the Fenians was adopted by the Belgian sections on March 15, 
1868 and published in La Tribune du Peuple No. 6, June 14, 1868. 
The address showed their warm sympathy with the Irish national 
liberation movement. Alongside the views which bear the strong 
influence of Proudhon’s anarchist and federalist ideas, it stated: 
“As socialists we are aware that the cause of Ireland is our cause. 
Is it not the parasitism of the ruling class based on the exploita- 
tion of labour that has reduced Ireland to the present degree of 
misery and, we would even say, abasement? The rulers of England, 
bankers and landowners, have realised this very well. Were 
Ireland to demand independence pure and simple, they would 
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not be worried: force is on their side. But why this panic so 
skilfully spread, these boosted armaments, this enrolment of 
special constables? It is because they do not only fear the Irish; 
it is against you, English workmen, that all that is directed. Think 
where your enemies are: among the Irish people or the English 
aristocracy? Recall the latter’s stand in your campaign for the 
electoral reform! Recall the armed soldiers ready to open fire 
against you during your meetings in Hyde Park!... The English 
aristocracy is out for one thing only: to make you hate the Irish 
people in order to distract your attention from the great economic 
and social reforms with which you are preoccupied and to wrest 
from you the few things you have won.” Judging by the editors’ 
note prefaced to this text, the address was reproduced in the 
English press. 

p. 195 


In March 1868, Pellaton, the secretary of the Geneva section, 
addressed an appeal to all commercial and government clerks, 
excluding the police and court officials, urging them to form 
a trade union and join the International. It was published in 
La Voix de l’Avenir No. 11, March 15, 1868, and reprinted in 
La Tribune du Peuple No. 3, March 29. 

p. 197 


Reference is apparently to the German democratic union in La 
Chaux-de-Fonds. Der Vorbote No. 3, March 1868, carried an 
announcement about the union’s intention to declare itself a 
section of the International. 

p. 198 


The report of this meeting in The Bee-Hive No. 336, March 21, 
1868, has the following text not recorded in the Minute Book: 
“A letter was read from Pest, in Hungary, announcing the es- 
tablishing of a working men’s association which numbers already 
800 members. The letter was accompanied by a printed manifesto 
containing a platform of principles equal to similar documents 
that are occasionally issued by working men’s associations in 
the most industrially developed countries.” faa 
p. 


The entry is apparently wrong; the report of this meeting in 

The Bee-Hive No. 334, March 7, 1868, mentions Birmingham. 

Compare the General Council’s Minutes for October 8, 1867, 

which say that some copies of the Inaugural Address and Pro- 

visional Rules had been sent to the Birmingham Trades Se 
p. 


La Voix de l’Avenir No. 12, March 22, 1868, published the report 

of the Geneva building workers’ Central Committee submitted to 

a general meeting on January 19. aa 
p. 
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%5 The Rouen section was founded in the summer of 1866 and was 
represented at the Geneva and Lausanne congresses by its organ- 
iser Emile Aubry, a lithographer. The section existed as a circle 
for studying economic problems. 

p. 201 


266 The extracts are from La Voix de l’Avenir No. 13, March 29, 1868; 
in particular a letter was read from joiner Courtois, whose con- 
tractor, Baumgartner, had said that if he wanted to retain his 
job he had to leave the International. 

p. 201 


%7 The General Council’s statement on the Geneva building workers’ 
lock-out, drawn up by Eccarius and endorsed by the Standing 
Committee on April 4, was published in The Evening Star on 
April 6, 1868 (see pp. 317-18 of the present volume). Detailed 
information about the causes of the strike, its development and 
the situation in Geneva was also included by Eccarius in the 
report of the regular Council meeting published in The Bee-Hive 
No. 338, April 4, 1868. 


p. 201 


8 The report of this meeting published in The Bee-Hive No. 338, 
April 4, 1868, states the following fact which is not given in 
the Minute Book: “At Vienne ... a bi-weekly working men’s 
paper, Wiener Arbeiter Zeitung, has been established advocating 
social democracy, 30,000 copies of which were sold on the first 
day of its appearance.” 

p. 201 


269 Graglia, a member of the Geneva section committee, was sent to 
Paris and London to arrange for financial aid for the Geneva 
building workers on strike. He arrived in Paris on April 5; on 
April 6 he came to London, and in the evening of the same day 
he attended a meeting of the French branch; the next day Graglia 
was present at the General Council meeting and then, accompanied 
by Jung, he visited some more workers’ societies and left for 
Geneva after April 9. 


p. 202 


70 In view of the attempted provocations to incite clashes between 
the Geneva workers and the police, La Voix de l’Avenir No. 15, 
April 12, 1868, printed the following announcement: “Recently 
members of the Association have become the objects of provoca- 
tions and insults aimed at causing a clash. We hope that the 
provocateurs will be put in their place and that you will continue, 
with dignity and firmness, to advocate your just demands. Let 
public opinion be judge. On behalf of the Central Committee of 
all sections, the Executive Commission.” 


p. 203 
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‘1 The Paris section’s appeal for collecting funds for the Geneva 
building workers, drawn up and signed by Varlin, was published 
in the bourgeois-progressive newspaper L’Opinion nationale on 
April 5, 1868. The appeal set forth the causes of the strike and 
the workers’ demands, 


p. 203 


272 The Social Party of New York and its suburbs, one of whose 
leaders was Sorge, was formed in January 1868 as a result of the 
merger of the Communist Club (see Note 175) and the New 
York General Union of German Workers. Founded in 1865 by 
a group of German émigrés, followers of Lassalle, the Union 
gradually began to depart from Lassalle’s dogmas, for which 
it was criticised by the orthodox Lassalleans in Germany. The 
formation of the Social Party was an important stage in uniting 
the German workers in the U.S.A. on the basis of scientific com- 
munism and greatly promoted the International’s prestige in 
America. 


p. 203 


Apparently a slip of the pen: La Voix de l’Avenir did not publish 
this notice. 


al 
Go 


p. 204 


274 Bund Deutscher Muinner—one of the German émigré organisations 
in London, known to exist in 1859. 


p. 204 


275 National Sunday League—philanthropic educational organisation 
that fought for museums, concert halls and similar institutions 
to be open to workers on Sundays since they could not visit them 
on week-days. R. M. Morell was its honorary secretary and the 
bourgeois radical Baxter Langley was a member of the League’s 
Council. The League met strong opposition from the Church of 
England and sanctimonious religious organisations which fought 
for strict observance of the Sabbath. 

As co-tenant, the General Council used the League’s office 
at 256, High Holborn, London, from June 1868 to February 1872. 
p. 204 


276 As is evident from the Minutes of the previous meeting, the papers 

spread the rumours that the Geneva building workers’ strike was 

a success (see p. 204 of the present volume). The report of this 

meeting in The Bee-Hive No. 341, April 25, 1868, contained Jung’s 

refutation of these rumours and his statement that the employers 

had again launched an offensive, as well as the following an- 

nouncement: “Under these circumstances the Council continues to 
solicit aid from the London workmen.” 

p. 205 


277 The text of the “Appeal to the Paris Workers of All Trades” was 
reproduced in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 16, April 19, 1868. 
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On April 19, 1868, Le Courrier Francais published another 
appeal by the Paris Committee, signed by Malon, Varlin and 
Landrin, which called for funds for the Geneva builders. 

p. 206 


On March 26, 1868, the Charleroi coalfield, Belgium, was the scene 
of bloody clashes between strikers, who protested against lower 
wages and reduced production, and the police troops. Twenty-two 
people, including five women, were arrested and put on trial, 
charged with attempted murder and damage to the colliery 
owners’ property. On April 5, the Brussels section set up a special 
committee to brief lawyers for the defence of the arrested. The 
lawyers managed to set public opinion in favour of the accused, 
and on August 15 the Jury acquitted them on the plea that the 
workers’ actions had been provoked by an unreasonable cut in 
wages that doomed their families to starvation, and that their 
preliminary five months’ imprisonment was in itself a severe 
punishment. 

The Address to the Workers of the Charleroi Coalfield, to the 
Belgian Workers and to the Workers of All Countries, published 
by the Brussels section in La Tribune du Peuple No. 4, April! 19, 
1868, stated: ‘Tell your imprisoned comrades that we shall take 
the necessary measures to constitute a committee for their defence 
in court.” 


p. 206 


The facts quoted by Jung were published in La Tribune du Peuple 
No. 4, April 19, 1868, in the report of the Brussels section meet- 
ings of March 30 and April 5, in the section’s Address to the 
Workers of the Charleroi Coalfield, to the Belgian Workers and 
to the Workers of All Countries, as well as in the reviews of 
political affairs and of the labour movement given in the same 
issue of La Tribune. 


p. 207 


Reference is to the pamphlet compiled and published by Becker— 
Die Internationale Arbeiter Association und die Arbeitseinstellung 
in Genf in Friihjahr 1868—that appeared in Geneva in April 1868. 
The French translation came out also in Geneva in May 1868 
under the title: L’Association Internationale des Travailleurs et 
la gréve genevoise en mars—avril 1868, par J. Ph. Backer. Traduit 
par Fréd. Kohn. The pamphlet was sold towards the Geneva 
strikers’ fund. 


p. 207 


Reference is to the loans granted to the Paris bronze-workers 
during their strike in the spring of 1867. 

The report of this meeting published in The Bee-Hive No. 342, 
May 2, 1868, says that this information from Paris was given 
by a Council member who had just returned from there. 


p. 207 
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Jung’s explanation at the bookbinders’ meeting concerned the 
activities of the French branch in London (see Note 90). At the 
trial of the Paris members of the International the Public Prose- 
cutor tried to depict the French branch in London as the centre 
of the secret activities allegedly conducted by the International 
Working Men’s Association. To prove this, he mentioned two 
letters found during the domiciliary visits—of April 17 and 
May 12, 1867—in which Dupont, in connection with the Hyde 
Park demonstrations organised by the Reform League, expressed 
hopes that a European revolution was near. The documentary 
evidence also included a poster advertising a meeting organised 
by the French branch in the Cleveland Hall (see Note 243) to 
celebrate the anniversary of the February 1848 Revolution. The 
poster was signed by Dupont, Besson, Le Lubez, and others. 


p. 208 


The form of the membership card of the International Working 
Men’s Association was first approved by the Standing Committee 
in November 1864. The card was meant for persons joining the 
Internationa] in their individual capacities and for members of 
workers’ societies adhering to the organisation in their corporate 
capacity, and was given by the General Council upon payment 
of their annual contributions. However, the British trade unions 
that joined the International in 1865-68 in large bodies did not, 
as a rule, receive cards for each member. The International’s 
sections on the Continent began issuing their own membership 
cards as they took shape as organisations. The General Council’s 
cards were used only in those countries where the International’s 
organisations could not function legally and where individual 
membership was practised, that is, where there were only indi- 
vidual members connected directly with the General Council. This 
system was Widespread in Germany, Austria, and partly—in dif- 
ferent periods—in France, Italy, Spain, and other countries. 

On the original card there were the handwritten signatures of 
the General Council’s President, Treasurer, General Secretary and 
Corresponding Secretaries. Thus Marx, in his capacity as 
Corresponding Secretary for Germany, had to sign more than 
1,500 cards (see Marx’s letter to Engels of March 13, 1865) in 
the first months of the International’s existence. Later, on Marx’s 
initiative, only the General Secretary signed the cards, while 
the signatures of the other Council officials were included in the 
cliché and printed. That is why, from time to time, the General 
Council had to modify the cliché in order to make the signatures 
conform to Council changes. Originally the cards were numbered 
by hand. On December 26, 1865 it was decided to number the 
cards fresh from the printing house by a special machine; copies 
have survived from the 6,000th series. But the numbering of cards 
met with objections, mainly because of conspiracy considerations, 
and in 1868 the cards ceased to be numbered. Further, the name 
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of the card, “member’s annual subscription card”, was replaced 
by a shorter one, “card of membership”. 
p. 208 


2% On May 12, 1868 Dupont, acting for Besson, still the Correspond- 
ing Secretary for Belgium, requested De Paepe to inform him of 
the details concerning the Charleroi events (see Note 278). 

p. 209 


285 See Note 275. a 
p. 


286 The letter, dated May 21, 1868, was from Vandenhouten. Césare 
De Paepe at the time was preparing for examinations at the 
medical faculty. He combined studies with his job as a composi- 
tor and with extensive publicist and organisational activities in 
the capacity of a leader of the Belgian labour movement and 
Belgian sections of the International. 

p. 212 


287 See Note 240. 
p. 212 


288 The material exposing the French and Belgian governments was 
used by Marx for drawing up the General Council’s report to 
the Brussels Congress (see pp. 324-27 of the present volume). 

p. 212 


289 On May 29 Marx left for Manchester to visit Engels, and his draft 
resolution was moved by Jung at the next Council meeting. 
p. 212 


2390 On May 16, 1868 Jules Bara, the Belgian Minister of Justice, spoke 
in Parliament urging the deputies to renew the Aliens Law of 
1835 under which any foreigner could be expelled from the 
country as being politically unreliable. Bara said that he would 
do his best to prevent the International’s congress from meeting 
in Brussels. 

An open letter addressed by the Executive Committee and the 
Federal Council of the Belgian sections to Minister Bara was 
published in La Tribune du People No. 5, May 24, 1868. It pro- 
tested against the Belgian Government’s violation of elementary 
civil rights and rebuffed the slanderous accusations against the 
International. 


p. 213 


A public meeting at Charleroi was held on May 31, 1868 and was 
one of the mass meetings organised by the Belgian Committee 
on Sundays, May 24 and 31 and June 7, in various towns to 
spread the ideas of the International. 
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The Free Workmen (Francs Ouvriers) of Verviers (Belgium) of- 
ficially joined the International on May 4, 1868. 


p. 213 


The resolution drawn up by Marx was published in The Bee-Hive 
No. 347, June 6, 1868. ° 


p. 214 


Reference is to the monthly Le Fédéraliste, the programme of 
which, drawn up by Right-wing Proudhonists Fribourg and 
Chemalé, was published in Paris in July 1868; it proclaimed the 
demand to liberate the proletarians “without ever calling on the 
assistance of authority” and put forward the mutualist principle 
of political, economic, agricultural, and industrial federation. This 
programme was to serve as an election platform for Tolain and 
Fribourg who wanted, to use Dupont’s words, “to come forward 
in 1869 as workers’ candidates for the Legislative Corps, pro- 
ceeding from the principle that only workers can represent work- 
ers” (see Marx’s letter to Engels dated September 26, 1866). 
The publication of Le Fédéraliste did not materialise. 
p. 214 


Reference is to the Brussels section’s Address to the Workers of 
the Charleroi Coalfield, to the Belgian Workers and to the Work- 
ers of All Countries (see Note 278). 


p. 215 


Reference is to the following workers’ publications in Belgium: 
La Tribune du Peuple—a newspaper that began publication in 
Brussels in 1861; in 1866 it became the Brussels section’s organ; 
Le Devoir—a weekly that began publication in Liége in 1865; 
in 1868 it became the organ of the local section of the Interna- 
tional; Le Mirabeau—a monthly founded in December 1867 as 
the organ of the association of The Free Workmen of Verviers 
which in the spring of 1868 joined the International; De Werker 
—a weekly founded in Antwerp in 1868 as the organ of the 
Flemish section. Further, the Brussels democratic newspapers La 
Cigale, La Liberté, and Le Peuple Belge regularly published the 
International’s documents and reports about the activities of its 
different sections. 


p. 215 


The announcement about the formation of the Nyon branch was 

published in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 23, June 7, 1868. Following 

this announcement the newspaper carried a general list of the 

23 sections of the International operating in Geneva at the Hae 
p. 


The proposal, which Jung made on Marx's instructions on June 2, 
to hold the next congress of the International in London instead 
of Brussels gave birth to a discussion in the General Council that 
continued at the meetings of June 9 and 16. The proposal met 
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with strong opposition from the English Council members headed 
by Odger, and some members of the French branch in London. 
The reason for these two groups to adopt this stand was, ap- 
parently, the fear that Marx’s presence at the congress would 
greatly increase the influence of the revolutionary-proletarian ele- 
ments that rallied around Marx. 

Prior to the Council meeting of June 9, Dupont and Jung 
carried out extensive work; the former, at the monthly meeting 
of the French branch in London held on June 6; and the latter, 
among the English Council members. On June 11, Jung wrote 
to Marx who was in Manchester: ‘“Odger has again made his 
appearance and it appears with the object of preventing our Con- 
gress from taking place in London; so we have had some very 
hard fighting both last Tuesday and the one before and still our 
resolutions have not passed yet. I think I have been very suc- 
cessful, so far, for I have got almost the whole of the English 
members with us: Hales, Lucraft, Milner, Buckley; at first they 
were opposed to the holding of the Congress in London, that is 
to say: they endorsed the views of Odger; you must try to be 
at our meeting next Tuesday, but I should like to see you before 
that meeting, if you can make it convenient; so that I shall put 
you ‘au courant de l’affaire’.” 

p. 216 


In the report of this meeting published in The Bee-Hive No. 349, 
June 20, 1868, correspondence from Paris is immediately followed 
by the text of Varlin’s speech in defence of the condemned 
which he made in court on May 22. 

p. 219 


The workers’ society Les Affranchis was founded in Jumet (Char- 
leroi coalfield) on May 24, 1868 as a section of the International. 
p. 219 


This article of the Paris correspondent of Les Etats-Unis d’Europe, 
organ of the bourgeois-pacifist League of Peace and Freedom pub- 
lished in Berne, was reproduced in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 24, 
June 14, 1868. Describing the International as a reformist organi- 
sation campaigning for labour legislation, the author of the article 
wrote: ‘‘This issue is too large and, especially, too complex to be 
solved otherwise than on a European scale. Any industrial issue 
iS an international issue today.” 

p. 219 


Upon his return from Manchester about June 15, Marx was able 
to familiarise himself with the documents received from Belgium 
during his absence. These were, first, the full text of the state- 
ment made by the Minister of Justice Bara and the open letter 
to him written by the Belgian section (see Note 290), and, second- 
ly, private letters from De Paepe and Vandenhouten affirming 
the section’s intention of not yielding to the government over the 
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Congress’s location. All this caused Marx to withdraw his reso- 
lution moved on May 26. “I do not have’to say anything about the 
vile intrigues of Vésinier who is now here, or of Pyat, etc.,"” Marx 
wrote to Engels on June 20, 1868 about the Council meeting of 
June 16. “They naturally spread rumours that we are working 
under Bonaparte’s dictate. 

“They counted on a big scandal at this last meeting and had 
therefore brought many guests to it. They were very much disap- 
pointed when, after reading the documents, etc., and relying on 
them, I withdrew my resolution. I changed the matter in this 
way: the law against foreigners was not immediately directed 
against the International. It was general. But the International 
would have made a concession to the Belgian Government if, 
under such legislature, it chose Brussels as its meeting place. 
Now things are quite the contrary. Now, when the Belgian Gov- 
ernment directly threatens and provokes us, we should be mak- 
ing a concession to it if we moved the congress from Brussels, 
etc. At the same time I made some very cutting remarks about 
the heroic tone in which the opponents of my resolutions (Odger, 
etc.) spoke before they were aware of the changed state of cir- 
cumstances. The only danger that could have been incurred, was 
that of cheap martyrdom and ridicule. Mrs. Law several times 
shouted: ‘hear, hear!’ and expressed her approval by tapping on 
the table. In any case I made it look as if Odger, etc., was the 
object of ridicule, and the rescinding of the resolutions was not 
interpreted as their victory.” 


p. 220 


Reincke’s address to his constituency, signed Berlin, June 19, 
1868, was reproduced in the report of this meeting of the General 
Council in The Bee-Hive No. 350, June 27, 1868. 


p. 222 


The Leipzig compositors’ letter of April 24, 1868, signed by the 
lithographer Julius Suss, and the Paris lithographers’ reply to it, 
dated May 26 and signed by workers’ delegates, were reproduced 
in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 25, June 21, 1868. 


p. 222 


The co-operative shoemakers’ workshop in Geneva was founded 
on the principles set forth by Marx in the “Instructions for the 
Delegates of the Provisional General Council’’ approved by the 
Geneva Congress of 1866 (see The General Council. 1864-1866, 
pp. 340-51). Unlike the supporters of Proudhon, Lassalle, Owen, 
and the bourgeois co-operators who regarded one or another co- 
operative system as a panacea from al! social evils, the followers 
of Marx and Engels argued that the co-operative system could 
never transform capitalist society unless the workers took state 
power into their own hands. At the same time, they stressed that 
participation in the co-operative movement was of great educa- 
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tional importance to the workers for it destroyed the myth about 
the eternity and stability of the capitalist system, strengthened 
their faith in the proletariat, and imparted useful organisational 
and economic habits to them. In his “Instructions” Marx put 
forward a number of practical measures for creating workers’ co- 
operatives, which were embodied in the model co-operative rules 
published by Becker in Der Vorbote in December 1866-January 
1867. According to these rules, the Geneva co-operative shoe- 
makers’ society handed in one-sixth of its profit to the Internatio- 
nal’s central fund; one-sixth went into the indivisible fund intended 
for capital investment; one-sixth was allotted for mutual aid 
funds; one-sixth for the reserve fund; finally, the last two-sixths 
were to be shared equally among the co-operative members who, 
in addition, received weekly wages. The co-operative society could 
not employ hired labour but was obliged to admit, without restric- 
tions, new members and accord them full rights. 

p. 222 


The public meeting to celebrate the anniversary of the June 1848 
Insurrection of the Paris workers was held on June 29, 1868 in 
the Cleveland Hall, London. Such meetings were annually con- 
vened by the German Workers’ Educational Association in London 
jointly with other émigré organisations. 

Félix Pyat who attended the meeting read an address, which 
he supposedly received from the secret society called the Paris 
Revolutionary Commune, and moved a provocative resolution de- 
claring the assassination of Napoleon III the sacred duty of every 
Frenchman. The text of the resolution was reproduced in The 
Bee-Hive No. 351, July 4, 1868. 

p. 222 


This refers to the invitation to the International’s Congress in 
1868 of a delegate from the American Labour Reform Association, 
an organisation founded by Osborne Ward in 1865. The American 
labour organisations were not represented at the Brussels Con- 
gress. 


p. 222 


The Brussels newspaper La Cigale No. 25, June 21, 1868, published 
Pierre Vésinier’s correspondence from London which was signed 
“member of the International, P. V.” The article distorted the 
discussion on the question of the removal of the meeting place of 
the Congress held at the General Council meeting on June 9 and 
made slanderous attacks on Dupont and Jung. On June 22 the 
Brussels central section unanimously decided to renounce all res- 
ponsibility for Vésinier’s article and to express a protest against 
divulging, in the press, the International’s internal affairs. The 
letter read at this meeting of the General Council was signed by 
De Paepe, Maetens, Delessalle, and Rochard on June 23, 1868. 
The Belgian section’s protest against the slanderous insinua- 
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tions contained in Vésinier’s article against Dupont and Jung was 
published in La Cigale No. 26, June 28, 1868. 


p. 223 


309 The report of the General Council meeting of July 7, published 
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in The Bee-Hive No. 352, July 11, 1868, has the following: “The 
Council has not received any notice of a strike at Geneva.” 


p. 223 


The Brussels newspaper L’Espiégle No. 25, July 5, 1868, carried 
a report about the public meeting at the Cleveland Hall on June 
29 (see Note 306) which described this meeting as a meeting of the 
International’s members with Pyat as one of its organisers. 


p. 224 


The text of the resolution against Felix Pyat, drawn up by Marx, 
was published in La Liberté No. 55, July 12, and then reproduced 
in La Cigale No. 29, July 19, and in La Tribune du Peuple No. 7, 
July 26, 1868. 

From Eccarius’s letter to De Paepe, dated August 7, 1868, it 
is evident that in its official resolution the German Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association in London, which initiated the meeting in the 
Cleveland Hall, unreservedly subscribed to the General Council 
resolution. Pyat’s provocative attacks, especially untimely at the 
moment when France herself was the scene of increased reprisals 
against all revolutionaries and even all opposition, met with in- 
dignation on the part of Blanqui’s comrades-in-arm and disciples 
who were in Brussels. Blanquist J. Tridon administered a strong 
rebuff to Pyat in La Cigale No. 29, July 19, 1868; he directly ac- 
cused him of provocations and disputed the existence of any 
secret society connected with Pyat. 

p. 224 


Le Courrier Francais, of May 6, 1868, carried an announcement 
about the collection of money for publishing the material of the 
trial of the International’s members (see Note 240). “The light 
must find its way to the masses,” the announcement stated. The 
publication of Procés de l’Association Internationale des Travail- 
leurs. Bureau de Paris. Paris, Chevalier, 1868, was realised late 
in summer. 


p. 225 


3143 The leaflet concerning the convocation of the Brussels Congress, 


published by the Brussels section and the Belgian Federal Coun- 
cil of the International, appeared in Brussels in the summer of 
1868 in French and Flemish: Association Internationale des Tra- 
vailleurs. Avis aux ouvriers de toute profession et de tous pays 
and Internationale Werkersvereeniging. Bericht aan de werklieden 
van alle handbedrijf en van landen. 

The French text of the leaflet was reproduced in La Voix de 
VAvenir No. 36, September 6, 1868. wae 

p. 
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This refers to the address to the trade unionists of Great Britain 
and Ireland in connection with the Brussels Congress (see pp. 319- 
23 of the present volume). It was published as a leaflet in London 
early in July 1868 under the title “To the Trades’ Unionists of 
Great Britain and Ireland” and in The Bee-Hive No. 353, July 25, 
1868. The German translation of the address was published in part 
in Der Vorbote No. 8, August 1868, and in the leaflet concerning 
the Congress issued by the Central Committee of the German- 
speaking sections in Geneva in August 1868. 

In connection with the preparations for the Brussels Congress, 
the German newspaper Hermann in London, in its issue No. 502, 
August 15, 1868, published the following “Appeal to the German 
Workmen in London” drawn up by Lessner and edited by Marx: 

Workmen! On September 7 of this year the Third Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Congress will assemble in Brussels. 

This Congress will discuss the best means for extending, 
strengthening and organising the joint activities of the interna- 
tional working men’s association; also such questions which most 
closely deal with the interests of the working class and demand 
urgent solution. After all, it is necessary to come to a mutual 
agreement on the means of propaganda. 

The questions which the General Council suggests for discus- 
sion at the Congress are as follows: 

1. Reduction and regulation of the working day; 

2. The influence of machinery in the hands of capitalists; 

3. The nature of landownership; 

4. The education of the working class; 

5. The establishment of credit institutions with an end to 
promoting the social emancipation of the working class; 

6. The best means for founding co-operative production so- 
cieties. 

To carry through this initiative presented by time and circum- 
stances, we call upon you, too, to do everything in your power 
as unions or as individuals. It is necessary, through voluntary 
contributions, to collect funds to enable the German workmen in 
London to be represented by one or several delegates. It would 
be a shame if in these stormy times among the thousands of Ger- 
man workmen in London there could not be found enough peo- 
ple, inspired by the common understanding of their own class 
interests, to secure their representation at the Brussels Congress. 

To get down to business! It is high time that the workmen 
of all lands should unite and understand that in order to wage 
a successful struggle against the capitalists’ domination a mighty 
union of all contingents of the working class is needed. 

It should not be forgotten that in the United States of America 
the eight-hour day has already been proclaimed law for all 
government institutions. 

Let us also recall the historic words, full of profound content, 
which Karl Marx wrote in the Preface to Capital in 1867: “As in 
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the eighteenth century, the American war of independence sounded 
the tocsin for the European middle-class, so in the nineteenth 
century, the American Civil War sounded it for the European 
working-class.” 

Contributions are accepted in the German Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays from 
9 o’clock in the evening by the secretary and the cashier. 

In the name of the German Workers’ Educational Association, 
the German branch of the International Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation, 

the Board. 
p. 225 


The announcement about the suppression, by a court decision, 
of the Berlin branch of the General Union of German Workers 
May published in the Demokratische Wochenblatt No. 28, July 11, 
1868. 
For the annual meeting of the General Union of German 
Workers in Hamburg see Note 340. 
p. 226 


The address entitled “The International Working Men's Associa- 
tion to Its Fellow Working Men’’, published in Der Vorbote No. 7, 
July 1868 and signed by Becker and Mtinch in the name of the 
Central Committee of the German-speaking sections, was simul- 
taneously printed in French in La Voix de l’Avenir No. 28, July 12. 
1868, and signed by Perret and Graglia in the name of the Central 
Committee of the sections in the Romance part of Switzerland. 

p. 226 


In 1867-68 the tsarist government took a number of administrative 
measures jn Poland to abolish the Polish institutions and realise 
forcible Russification. The General Council’s declaration proposed 
by Marx was published in the report of this meeting in The Bee- 
Hive No. 352, July 18, 1868. 

p. 226 


On June 25, 1868 the American Congress passed a law introducing 
the eight-hour day for the workers of all government enterprises 
and federal institutions. 

p. 226 


The Standing Committee meeting of July 11, 1868 discussed the 
draft agenda of the Brussels Congress. sie 
p. 


Reference is to the address “To the Trades’ Unionists of Great 
Britain and Ireland” (see pp. 319-23 of the present volume). ‘ 
p. 22 


Reference is to the League of German Workers’ Unions headed 
by August Bebel. In his letter of July 17, 1868 Wilhelm Liebknecht 
informed Marx of some details concerning the preparations for 
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the League’s general congress and of his and Bebel’s intention 
of raising at the congress the question of affiliating to the In- 
ternational. 

p. 228 


Le Réveil—French weekly, and from May 1869 onwards daily, 
newspaper of the Left republicans; published under the editorship 
of Charles Delescluze in Paris between July 1868 and January 
1871. 

p. 228 


Reference is to the questions for collecting labour statistics 
contained in the General Council’s circular dated January 28, 
1868 (see p. 188 of the present volume). 


p. 228 


Bebel’s letter of July 23, 1868 was addressed to the General 
Council; Liebknecht’s letter dated July 22, to Marx personally. 
In his letter Liebknecht insisted that Marx should come to Nurem- 
berg to attend the general congress of the League of German 
Workers’ Unions as the General Council’s delegate. Marx refused, 
and Eccarius was sent to Nuremberg as the Council’s delegate 
(see p. 249 of the present volume). 

The Nuremberg Congress was held on September 5-7, 1868. 
By a majority vote (69 to 46) the Congress resolved to join the 
International Working Men’s Association and elected a committee 
of 16 to carry out this resolution. These persons were approved 
by the General Council on September 22, 1868 as the Executive 
Committee of the International Working Men’s Association for 
Germany. 


p. 230 


Peter Fox was at the time in Vienna. 
p. 230 


An Address of the Social-Democratic Union of New York to the 
Working Men of Geneva, signed on June 3, 1868 by Sorge and 
Vidler, was published in Der Vorbote No. 7, July, in La Voix de 
VAvenir No. 30, July 26, and in The Bee-Hive No. 354, August 1, 
1868. An extract from the address is given below. 

p. 230 


Reference is to a protest by some members of the French branch 
in London against the General Council’s resolution of July 7, 
1868 (see p. 224 of the present volume). Informing Engels of a 
regular Council meeting, Marx wrote in his letter of August 4, 
1868: 

“The wretched French branch has made a fine scandal for 
us. Pyat’s followers have published in La Cigale a censure on the 
General Council. Their channel—the notorious Vésinier. We simply 
passed over to the order of the day, ignoring this vote of censure.” 

The outcome of the conflict in the French branch was that, 
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early in August 1868, the General Council members Dupont, Jung, 
Lafargue and Johannard, as well as the branch’s members Plantade 
and Serrailler, withdrew from it. Subsequently, the so-called 
French branch in London lost ali its ties with the International 
although it illegally continued to bear that name. On May 10, 
1870 the General Council had to officially disassociate itself from 
this group and adopted the text of the resolution as proposed 
by Marx. 

p. 230 


In his speech Marx put forward the basic ideas which he devel- 
oped in Volume I of Capital, Chapter XIII: ‘‘Machinery and Modern 
Industry” (see Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Chapter XV, Moscow 
1959, pp. 371-504). 

p. 231 


Reference is to the members of the Paris Committee, of the second 
composition, who were sentenced to imprisonment (Combault, 
Varlin, Landrin, Humbert, Malon, Charboneau, Mollin, Bourdon, 
and Granjon) (see Note 240) and were held in the Sainte-Pélagie 
prison in Paris. 

p. 235 


After sentence was passed upon the Paris Committee of the second 
composition, the Paris sections assumed a semi-lega! position and 
did not conduct official elections of a new committee. The leader- 
ship continued to be in the hands of the former committee where 
Varlin played a leading role. 


p. 235 


331 The Lyons and Neuville-sur-Sa6ne sections sent Albert Richard 
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to the Brussels Congress. 
p. 235 


This refers to the Berne Congress of the bourgeois-pacifist League 
of Peace and Freedom that opened on September 22, 1868. 
p. 236 


Reference is apparently to a pamphlet by James Leach, a Chart- 
ist, which Engels mentions and uses in his book The Condition 
of the Working Class in England (see Kar] Marx and Frederick 
Engels, On Britain, Moscow 1962, p. 168). 


p. 238 


The Viennese workmen’s address to the workmen of France and 
England was reproduced in La Tribune du Peuple No. 8, August 
21 and in Der Vorbote No. 8, August 1868. 


p. 240 


The resolution drawn up by Marx was moved by Eccarius at the 

Brussels Congress of the International on September 9, 1868 and 

made part of the Congress decision on this question. Sid 
p. 
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336 The Third Congress of the National Labour Union in New York 
opened on September 21, 1868. The Congress rejected the pro- 
posal by the preliminary conference to nominate an independent 
labour candidate for the U.S. presidency; however, it adopted a 
detailed declaration of principles, the greater part of which is 
devoted to the utopian draft currency reform set forth in the 
Minutes of this Council meeting. 

p. 241 


337 What is meant here is Volume I of Marx’s Capital, the first 
edition of which came out in German in September 1867. 
p. 242 


338 This refers to the cotton crisis in the English industry due to the 
cessation of the cotton imports from America as a result of the 
blockade of the Southern States by the Northern fleet in the 
American Civil War (1861-65). In 1862, three-fifths of the total 
number of spindles and looms came to a standstill; over 75 per 
cent of the cotton workers were fully or partially unemployed 
for two or three years. 

p. 243 


339 This refers to a pamphlet by the Berlin socialist Wilhelm Eichhoff 
Die Internationale Arbeiterassociation. Ihre Griindung Organisa- 
tion, politisch-sociale Thdatigkeit und Ausbreitung. Berlin, 1868. 
It was written on Marx’s instructions who provided Ejichhoff 
with a plan, documents and, as is evident from Eichhoff’s letters, 
himself wrote some parts of it. 

p. 246 


%0 The fact that the invitation to attend the annual conference of 
the Lassallean General Union of German Workers, to be held in 
Hamburg on August 22-25, was signed by more than 20 workers 
from the different parts of Germany, made it incumbent upon 
Marx, as he himself wrote to Engels on August 26, 1868, to devote 
special attention to his reply. “The reason I gave for not com- 
ing,” Marx wrote, ‘was the work of the Central Council of the 
International Working Men’s Association, and I said I was glad 
to see that the starting points of any ‘serious’ working-class move- 
ment—agitation for full political freedom, regulation of the work- 
ing day and international co-operation of the working class—were 
emphasised in their programme for the Congress. That is, in 
other words, I congratulated them on having given up Lassalle’s 
programme.” The reply is not extant. 

The Hamburg Conference showed that the most progressive 
members of the General Union of German Workers, influenced 
by the labour movement, began to disassociate themselves from 
the Lassallean dogmas, In principle, it recognised the necessity 
for joint action by the workers of different countries, but in fact 
the Union’s leaders prevented it from affiliating to the Inter- 
national. 

p. 246 
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Dassy was not present at the Brussels Congress. 
p. 246 


The announcement about the decision to affiliate to the Interna- 
tional adopted by the delegate meeting of 50 German workers’ 
educational societies in Switzerland, held in Neuchatel (Neuen- 
burg) on August 9-10, 1868, was published in Der Vorbote No. 8, 
August 1868. 

p. 247 


What is meant here is the address “To the Trades’ Unionists of 
Great Britain and Ireland” drawn up in connection with the Brus- 
sels Congress. 

p. 248 


‘ The Society for the Emancipation of Thought and the Individual 


(Société du sou pour l’affranchissement de la pensée et de I’in- 
dividu), numbering nearly 1,000 members, at its general meeting 
on August 15 expressed its sympathy with the International and 
elected Catalan as its delegate to the Brussels Congress. 

p. 248 


Drawn up by Marx, this resolution was published in The Bee-Hive 
No. 359, August 29, 1868. At the Brussels Congress this resolu- 
tion was moved by Eccarius and read in the report of the com- 
mission on reducing working hours on September 12, 1868. 

p. 249 


The Fourth Annual Report of the General Council of the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Association drawn up by Marx (see pp. 324- 
29 of the present volume) was delivered at the Brussels Congress 
on September 7. It was first published in English in Eccarius’s 
correspondence in The Times on September 9, 1868. The German 
translation, made by Marx himself, is extant in the form of a 
copy written by Marx’s wife; it was published in Der Vorbote 
No. 9 in September and in Demokratisches Wochenblatt No. 37, 
September 12, 1868. In French the report was published in a 
special supplement to the newspaper Le Peuple Belge and in the 
newspaper La Liberté No. 64, September 13, 1868. 


p. 250 
Eccarius left London on August 29, 1868. 
p. 250 


The General Council’s accounts were submitted for approval by 
the Congress of the International. 

The Minutes of the General Council published in this volume 
show that Marx took an active part in and exercised direct lead- 
ership over the Council’s preparations for the Brussels Congress. 
However, Marx himself was not present at the Congress. The 
Brussels Congress was attended by nearly 100 delegates represent- 
ing the workers of Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy and Spain. It adopted an important resolution necessitating 
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the establishment of common ownership of the railways, mines 
and quarries, as well as the forests and arable land. This reso- 
lution showed that the majority of French and Belgian Proudhon- 
ists had become supporters of collectivism, and marked the victory 
of proletarian socialism over petty-bourgeois reformism within 
the International. The Congress adopted Marx’s resolutions on the 
eight-hour day, on the influence of machinery upon the condition 
of the workers under capitalism, on the attitude towards the 
Congress of the bourgeois-democratic League of Peace and Free- 
dom (see pp. 152-53 of the present volume), as well as Lessner’s 
resolution, moved in the name of the German delegation, recom- 
mending the workers of all countries to study Marx’s Capital 
and secure its translation into other languages. 


p. 250 


These notes were prepared by Marx for his speech to be delivered 
in the General Council (see Note 229). Started on November 19, 
1867, the discussion on Ireland, on Marx’s proposal, was adjourned 
to the next meeting, November 26, when Marx intended to 
make his speech. On November 23, however, three of the convicted 
Fenians were executed in Manchester. Marx thought his speech 
inappropriate in the conditions of general excitement caused by 
the execution. He yielded the floor to Peter Fox, considering it 
important that at such a crucial moment an English member of 
the General Council should speak expressing sympathy with the 
Irish and condemning the British Government’s bloody act. Marx 
used these notes for his undelivered speech and the material he 
collected for it in the report on Ireland which he delivered in the 
German Workers’ Educational Association in London on Decem- 
ber 16, 1867. 


p. 253 


Reference is to the Act of Settlement passed by the Long Par- 
liament on August 12, 1652, following the suppression of the Irish 
national liberation uprising of 1641-52. It legalised the regime of 
bloody violence and terror established in Ireland by the British 
colonialists and sanctioned the plunder of Irish lands in favour 
of the British bourgeoisie and of the “new”, bourgeoisified nobility. 
Under this Act most of the Irish were declared “guilty of 
revolt”. Among the “guilty” were listed even Irishmen who did 
not show proper “loyalty” to the British crown though they had 
not taken a direct part in the uprising. Depending on the degree 
of their participation in the uprising the “guilty” were divided 
into categories and subjected to severe repressive measures: exe- 
cution, deportation, and confiscation of property. On September 
26, 1653 this Act of Settlement was supplemented by a new Act 
prescribing the transfer of Irishmen whose land was confiscated 
into the deserted province of Connaught and County Clare, and 
establishing the order for allotting the confiscated land to the 
parliamentary creditors and British officers and soldiers. Both 
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Acts consolidated and extended the economic basis of English 
landlordism in Ireland. 


p. 253 


The Habeas Corpus Act was enacted by the British Parliament 
in 1679. By this Act every writ must have a motive and a detainee 
has to be brought to court within a short space of time (from 3 
to 20 days), or freed. The Act does not extend to high treason 
and can be suspended by Parliament. 


p. 253 


Describing in these words the British Government’s brutal policy 
towards the Irish Fenians, Marx uses the appraisal of the Fenian 
movement given by the Queen of England in her address to Par- 
liament on November 19, 1867. 
The Chronicle—English Catholic weekly, published in London 
in 1867-68. 
p. 253 


In 1840, during his unsuccessful attempt to effect a coup d’état 
in Boulogne, Louis Bonaparte wounded an officer of the govern- 
ment troops. In his letter to Marx, dated November 24, 1867, 
Engels, referring to this episode, wrote that the British ruling 
classes for a similar incident, falsely incriminated at that, sent 
Fenians to the gallows, showing at the same time their servility 
and toadyism in regard to Napoleon III, the crowned criminal. 

p. 253 


Under the corn acre system, characteristic of Irish land tenure, 
the bigger tenant, a middleman as a rule, leased, on shackling 
terms, land—plots of half an acre or an acre—to poorer tenants 
or farm hands. The term came into use in the eighteenth century, 
following the adoption of the law ordering that the rented plots 
had to be sown with cereals. 


p. 256 


In describing the dreadful conditions of the Irish peasants in 
connection with the “clearing of estates”, Marx alludes here to 
the analogous process of forced eviction of the Gaels (the Scot- 
tish Highlands) by the Anglo-Scottish aristocracy in the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries; Marx describes this process in 
his article “Elections——Financial Difficulties Duchess of Suther- 
land and Slavery” and in Chapter XXIV of Volume I of Capital 
(see Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. 1, Chapter XXVII, Moscow, 1959, 
pp. 717-33). 

p. 257 


This refers to the Anglo-Irish Union imposed by the British Gov- 
ernment on Ireland following the suppression of the Irish national 
uprising of 1798. Made effective as of January 1, 1801, this Union 
did away with the last vestiges of Ireland’s autonomy and dis- 
solved the Irish Parliament. It made for the consolidation of the 
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British colonial rule in Ireland. One of the economic consequences 
of the Union was, in particular, the abolition of the protective 
duties for the developing Irish industry, duties which were es- 
tablished by the Irish Parliament late in the eighteenth century. 
This led to the decline of Irish industry. 

p. 257 


This refers to the movement for the abolition of the restrictions 
of political rights for Catholics, most of whom were Irish, that 
developed in the early decades of the nineteenth century. In 
Ireland this movement was directed by the liberal bourgeoisie, 
with Daniel O’Connell at its head, which by the slogan of Catholic 
Emancipation secured peasant support. The movement lasted until 
1829 when Catholics were granted the right to hold certain 
government posts and to be elected to Parliament; simultaneously 
the property qualification increased fivefold. 

p. 257 


358 Reference is to the Reform League’s erroneous position in relation 
to the Irish national liberation movement (see Note 226). 
p. 258 


43 This document is the form of application for working men’s 
societies wishing to join the International Association (see 
Note 65). 

p. 261 


3+ Reference is to the celebration meeting, held in St. Martin’s Hall 

on September 28, 1865 in honour of the first anniversary of the 
foundation of the International Working Men’s Association. 

p. 263 


361 This apparently refers to the anniversary meeting of the June 
1848 Insurrection of the Paris workers. Organised by the German 
Workers’ Educational Association in London, this meeting was 
held in the Metropolitan Institution, Cleveland Street, on June 28, 
1865 (see The General Council. 1864-1866, p. 107). ‘ 

p. 263 


%2 What is meant here is the address to U.S. President Johnson 
adopted by the General Council on May 9, 1865. Drawn up by 
Marx, it was rewritten on parchment to be sent to the President. 

p. 263 


363 The General Council used the room in 18, Greek Street for its 
weekly meetings between October 5, 1864 and January 2, 1866. 
p. 263 


The National Reform Conference met in Manchester on May 
15-16, 1865, the General Council members Howell, Cremer, and 
Odger taking part in it. 

p. 263 
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nm 


365 In the house at 8, Adelphi Terrace, The Strand, the London 1865 
Conference of the International Association held its evening ses- 
sions on September 25-27 (see The General Council. 1864-1866, 
pp. 236-45). 

p. 263 


36 The Rules and Administrative Regulations of the International 
Working Men's Association were approved by the Geneva Con- 
gress at its sessions of September 5 and 8, 1866. These Rules are 
based on the Provisional Rules drawn up by Marx in October 
1864. The Administrative Regulations were worked out during 
the Geneva Congress by a commission of which Eccarius was a 
member. In this volume the Rules and Regulations are printed 
according to the English edition of 1867 in whose publication 
Marx was active (see p. 182 of the present volume). In German 
they were published in Der Vorbote No. 9, September 1866. In 
addition, the Administrative Regulations appeared in The Interna- 
tional Courier No. 17, May 1, 1867 and in Le Courrier Interna- 
tional No. 17, April 27, 1867. 

p. 265 


367 This statement was written by Fox, whom the General Council 
instructed on January 1, 1867 to prepare for publication the 
material on the confiscation of the Geneva Congress (1866) docu- 
ments by the French police (see pp. 43, 70, 79 and 84-85 of the 
present volume). 

p. 271 


368 This leaflet was issued in connection with the preparations for 
the meeting in the Cambridge Hall, London, to celebrate the 
fourth anniversary of the Polish Insurrection of 1863-64 (see Note 
100). The first resolution was moved by Zabicki; the second, by 
Marx; the third—in French—by Besson; and the fourth, by Fox. 

p. 277 


Congress Poland—part of Poland which under the official name 
of Polish Kingdom was ceded to Russia by decision of the Vienna 
Congress of 1814-15. 

p. 279 


370 This appeal was drawn up by Eccarius on the General Council’s 
instructions (see p. 97 of the present volume). 
p. 280 


Reference is to the French text of the Rules and Administrative 
Regulations published in November 1866 in the form of a mem- 
bership card (carnet) (see Note 50). a 

p. 284 


This address in English was drawn up by a commission appointed 
by the General Council on June 4. Marx, who was a member of 
the commission, was unable to take part in its work (see 
Note 154). 

p. 285 
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373 


374 


375 


376 
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37 


379 


Reference is to the English members of the International par- 
ticipating in the organisation of the workers’ mass reform move- 
ment (see Note 200). 

p. 285 


This document is the French version of the General Council’s 
appeal regarding the Lausanne Congress drawn up by Lafargue, 
who was entrusted with the job at the Council meeting of July 
9, 1867, and edited by Marx. 

p. 288 


This refers to the strikes of the Paris bronze-workers and tailors 
in February and March 1867 (see Notes 111, 123, and 128). 
p. 288 


The Commission Appointed To Make Inquiry Respecting the 
English Trade Unions was set up in February 1867 because of 
the intensified activities of the unions. Beginning this inquiry 
the ruling circles secretly hoped to outlaw the trade unions or 
at least to restrict their activities. In answer to this, the trade 
unions held meetings throughout the country and convened a na- 
tional conference in London on March 5-8, 1867. The royal com- 
mission, however, failed to advance any serious accusations against 
the trade unions. 

p. 289 


The report is given in the present volume according to The Bee- 
Hive No. 309, September 14, 1867. The English text of the report 
differs from the French text published in the pamphlet Rapports 
lus au congrés ouvrier réuni du 2 au 8 septembre 1867 a Lausanne. 
Chaux-de-Fonds, 1867, Further, the English text omitted parts 
of the report about the French, Swiss, Belgian and American 
sections of the International. Part of the report concerning Amer- 
ica is published here as a separate document (see pp. 304-10 of 
the present volume) according to Fox’s manuscript contained 
in the Minute Book. For the French, Swiss and Belgian sections 
see Note 379. 

p. 292 


See Note 147. 
p. 302 


Further, the French edition has the following reports about the 
French, Swiss, and Belgian sections: 


FRANCE 


The General Council’s mission is to correspond with the in- 
dividual branches in those countries where restrictive legislation 
prevents the safe establishment of a centre of action. Such is, 
for example, the situation in France. 
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It has been shown above that all of the General Council’s at- 
tempts to get into France membership cards containing the Rules 
and Administrative Regulations of the International Association 
failed because the French authorities seized our property, even 
though nothing warranted that violation of the law. But the 
obstacles raised by the French authorities went further than 
that. Our correspondents vainly asked permission to print our 
Rules and Regulations—they invariably met the most stubborn 
refusal. 

The Lyons Committee, which in 1866 succeeded in holding 
meetings of over 500 members, was unable to call a general 
meeting after the Geneva Congress. 

The courageous perseverance of the Lyons members with 
regard to the authorities resulted in even the blindest seeing how 
far the French Government was willing to grant the working 
man freedom. 

It is worth noting that these obstacles and this petty harassing 
did not for one moment check our Association’s progress. 

Vienne, Isére, which barely had 80 members, today numbers 
more than 500. 

In Neuville-sur-Sadne, one of our branches has founded a con- 
sumers’ co-operative society, thereby drawing farm labourers into 
public activity, which they had previously been considered to 
frown on. 

Our Caen correspondent reports that the working people’s 
union in that town is gaining strength from day to day. This 
alliance has enabled the harness-makers, mechanics, tanners, 
saddlers, blacksmiths and others to secure a one-hour reduction 
of their working day without a wage cut. 

In Fuveau, Bouches-du-Rhéne, the International Association 
has numerous members among the miners, whose recent strike 
caused such a stir. 

On August 5 last the General Council was informed of the es- 
tablishment of a Committee in Fuveau itself. We owe this achieve- 
ment to the courageous propaganda conducted by Citizen Vasseur, 
a Marseilles Committee member, who on July 21 last wrote to us: 

“A struggle is on between labour and capital, one that is both 
sad and amusing, with a band of officials and clerks making 
propaganda tours to turn the workers away from the International 
Association, on the one hand, and a handful of energetic and 
devoted people fighting continuously against the attacks of our 
opponents and disseminating the ideas of independence and justice 
among the working people on the other.” 

In conclusion he wrote: 

“No human power can uproot the ideas of emancipation that 
we have sown in the country, for our opponents have to combat 
two things which are very hard to defeat: right and will.” 

On the whole, the working man realises that where there’s a 
will there’s a way, and that he has only himself to count on if he 
wants to win complete political and social liberty. 
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Here is a list of the branches in existence before the last 


Congress met, giving the 


and 1867: 


Paris . 
Caen . 
Lyons . 
Bordeaux 
Rouen . 
Guadeloupe 
Vienne . 


Neuville-sur-Saone ; 


Pantin . 
Saint-Denis 
Puteaux . 
Neufchateau . 
Lisieux . 30, ‘6 
Condé-sur-Noireau 
Harcourt-Thierry 
Granville 
Argentan 


Paris bookbinders 
Castelnaudary 
Auch . 

Orléans . 

Nantes . 
Villefranche . 
Marseilles . 
Fuveau . 

Havre . 

Algeria . 


New Branches Set Up After t 
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SWITZERLAND 


amounts they contributed 


in 1866 


Contributions 
Pounds Shillings Pence 
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PETE ET EL Lewmlal It 


From Switzerland we have received reports from the Central 
Commitee only. There, as in England, the International Associa- 
tion’s job is to enlist workers’ societies and recruit as many in- 
dividual members as possible. We wish to note, however, that 
workers’ societies in Switzerland have smaller memberships than 
they have in England. 

Here are the towns where branches have been set up: 

Geneva, Carouge, Lausanne, Vevey, Montreux, Neuchatel, La 
Chaux-de-Fonds, Le Locle, Sainte-Croix, Saint-Imier, Sonvillier, 
Bienne, Moutier, Boncourt, Zurich, Wetzikon, Basle, Berne, Tra- 
melan, Les Breuleux and Les Bois. 
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Money Received from Those Branches in 1866 and 1867 
Contributions 
Pounds Shillings Pence 


Geneva (Romanish Section) . 4 — — 

Geneva (German Section) ] 7 9 

Chaux-de-Fonds . 2 4 — 

Locle . — 17 10 
BELGIUM 


Report from the Corresponding Secretary for Belgium 
to the General Council of the International Working 
Men’s Association 

“Citizens, 

“I have been corresponding with Belgium since the basket- 
makers’ strike. I wrote a letter about it to Citizen Vandenhouten 
and it was published in La Tribune du Peuple a week later. On 
behalf of the General Council, I informed him that an agent of 
the master basket-makers had left for London to recruit Belgian 
basket-makers. I told him that our organisation must foil the 
agent’s plans and that solidarity obliged the Belgian workers to 
decline all recruitment offers in order to ensure the victory of 
their English brothers. 

“I then informed Citizen Vandenhouten of the return of several 
Belgian basket-makers who had arrived in London taking on trust 
the promises the employers had given but not held, and of the 
fraternal sentiments of the English basket-makers. I stressed in 
the letter the contribution which the activity of the General Coun- 
cil had made to the triumph of the workers over the employers. 

“I corresponded with Citizen Brismée about printing the Geneva 
Congress report. The correspondence got us nowhere in the sense 
that I asked him, on the advice of the General Council, for a 
loan which he could not give. My last letter on this point was 
left unanswered—it must have been hard for Citizen Brismée, 
whose devotion is well known, to have to refuse formally. That 
is how I interpret his silence. 

“I sent Citizen Vandenhouten a letter of the General Council 
concerning the Belgian cigar-makers, asking him to give the letter 
as much publicity as possible. I did as much with regard to the 
General Council resolutions on the Tsar’s visit to Paris. I informed 
the Brussels office of the General Council resolution on the 
strike of the London tailors, recommending to the Belgian tailors 
not to come to London to work in shops on strike, and to all 
Belgian workers to show their solidarity by helping the London 
tailors with funds. 

“I sent the General Council circular on the Lausanne Con- 
gress to Citizen De Witte at 6, St. Gilles and to Citizen Vanden- 
houten in Brussels, asking them to give it the greatest possible 
attention and publicity. 
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“In short, I did all that the Council had asked me to do, and 
I make bold to say that I have had no criticism from Belgium. 
I enclose with this brief report the few letters I have received. As 
regards correspondence expenses, I think I am perfectly able to 
make this little sacrifice for the Association. 

“Greetings and fraternity! 

“Besson.” 
p. 302 

See Notes 166 and 193. 


p. 302 


Reference is to the International Ironmoulders’ Union (see 
Note 166). 
p. 303 


The French text has the following signatures after these words: 
In the name of the General Council: 
ODGER, President 
ECCARIUS, General Secretary 
W. DELL, Treasurer 
SHAW, Secretary-Treasurer 
Corresponding Secretaries: 
E. DUPONT for France 
K. MARX for Germany 
ZABICKI for Poland 
H. JUNG for Switzerland 
P. FOX for America 
BESSON for Belgium 
CARTER for Italy 
P. LAFARGUE for Spain 
HANSEN for Denmark 
p. 303 


Drawn up by Fox, this report has reached us in manuscript form 
appended to the General Council’s Minute Book (see Note 204). 
The present volume reproduces this manuscript, the text of which, 
apart from a few details, coincides with the French text of the 
report (see Note 377). 

p. 304 


This refers to the Lausanne Congress of the International. 
p. 31l 


The text of the General Council’s memorial to Minister Gathorne- 
Hardy, drawn up by Marx, is extant in the Minute Book (see 
pp. 179-80 of the present volume) and in the form of the MS 
copy made by Jenny, Marx’s wife, and reproduced in this volume. 
Written as an article, this copy was to be sent to the press but 
in fact was never published in English. The French translation 
of this article appeared in Le Courrier Francais No. 163, Novem- 
ber 24, 1867. 

p. 312 
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This list of questions on labour statistics was sent out to the 
secretaries and members of the International Association as a 
circular, as was decided by the Geneva Congress of 1866. It cor- 
responds to the text of Marx’s “Instructions for the Delegates 
of the Provisional General Council” (see The General Council. 
1864-1866, p. 342). 

p. 314 


Approved on January 28, 1868, this circular shows that prepara- 
tions for the Brussels Congress began in good time and were 
made in a much more organised manner than for the Lausanne 
Congress. The right direction given by the list of questions sub- 
mitted for deliberation made for the consolidation of the prole- 
tarian revolutionary nucleus of the International and its victory 
at the Brussels Congress of 1868. 

p. 315 


Because of tactical considerations this letter, meant for the bour- 
geois press, conceals the General Council’s genuine attitude to 
the workers’ strike movement. At the Geneva Congress of 1866 
the strike issue, which was not included in the agenda as a 
separate item, arose during the discussion of the second point of 
the agenda: “International Combination of Efforts, by the Agency 
of the Association, in the Struggle Between Labour and Capital.” 
The “Instructions” drawn up by Marx (see Note 5) in this con- 
nection did not speak of strikes as such but of the necessity to 
institute a statistical inquiry into working conditions in different 
countries and branches of industry. During the ensuing discussion 
of this issue at the Congress, the General Council’s delegates 
encountered dogmatic condemnation of strikes and a utopian 
trust in the association of smal] producers so characteristic of the 
French and Swiss Proudhonists. In reply to their arguments 
Dupont stated: “Even condemning the strike in principle, one 
should recognise it as the only means of struggle at the disposal 
of the working class.” The vague resolution adopted by the 
Congress did not give a clear answer to the question of the Inter- 
national Association’s attitude to strikes, a fact of which the 
authors of this letter availed themselves. 

A detailed resolution on the place and importance of strikes 
in the workers’ emancipation movement was adopted by the 
Brussels Congress on September 8, 1868. 3i% 

Pp. 


See Note 240. 
p. 318 


In connection with the preparations for the Brussels Congress 
(September 6-13, 1868), at the General Council meeting of June 23, 
1868 a proposal was moved, and seconded by Marx, to draft an 
address to the British trade unions. It was done by Hales, La- 
fargue and Copeland and, following the discussion of the draft 
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address at the Council meeting on June 30, it was approved by 
the Council on July 7, 1868 and sent to print (see Note 314) to 
be published in leaflet form. The 1,000 copies of the address 
were quickly sold out, and the General Council, at its meeting on 
July 21, decided to publish an additional 500 copies. It was also 
published in The Bee-Hive No. 353, July 25, 1868; in German the 
address was partly reproduced in Der Vorbote No. 8, August 
1868. 


p. 319 


Reference is to the Internationa! Association’s Conference held 
in London in 1865. 


p. 322 


This report on the activities of the International Association for 
the past year, drawn up by Marx for the Brussels Congress of 
1868, was approved by the General Council on September 1, 
1868, In this volume the report is published according to The 
Times, the text of which slightly differs from the German trans- 
lation made by Marx (see also Note 346). 


p. 324 
Reference is to the Mémoire of the French delegates (see Note 36). 

p. 325 
See Note 240. 

p. 325 


5 In France, according to Article 291 of the Criminal Code and the 


Law of April 10, 1834, any society numbering over 20 people had 
to be sanctioned by the respective authorities. 


p. 325 


See Note 278. 
p. 326 


At Mentana, on November 3, 1867, the French army, jointly with 
the Pope’s hired guards, defeated Garibaldi who had undertaken 
a new campaign against Rome to liberate the city from the 
French and annex it to the Italian state. 


p. 326 


Reference is to the Prussian anti-workers’ law of March 1], 1850. 
p. 327 


Reference is to the activities of Becker and the Central Committee 
of the German-speaking sections in Switzerland. Headed by 
Becker, the Committee was in fact, until 1869 when the Eisenacher 
Party was founded, the organisational centre of the different 
sections existing semi-legally in Germany. 


p. 327 
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400 Reference is to the general meeting of the General Union of 
German Workers held in Hamburg on August 22-25, 1868 (see 
Note 340). The resolution adopted at the meeting was published 
in Der Social-Demokrat No. 102, September 2, 1868. 

For the Nuremberg Congress of the League of German Work- 
ers’ Union see Note 324. 
p. 327 


401 See Note 342. ae 
p. 
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A 


Abercorn, James, Hamilton, 
Duke (1811-1885)—Viceroy 
of Ireland (1866-68 and 1874- 
76).—257. 


Alexander II (1818-1881)— 
Emperor of Russia (1855- 
81).—130. 


Allan, William (1813-1874)— 
British worker, mechanic; 
trade-union leader, reformist, 
one of the organisers and 
the General Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Engineers 
(1851-74)—first big trade 
union of British workers; in 
the 1860s one of the leaders 
of the London Trades Coun- 
cil; opposed affiliation to the 
International; one of the 
leaders of the Labour Repre- 
sentation League.—135, 139, 
216. 


Anne (1665-1714)—Queen of 
England (1702-14).—257. 


Applegarth, Robert (1833-1925) 
—British worker, cabinet- 
maker; one of the reformist 
leaders of the _ trade-union 
movement, General Secretary 
of the Amalgamated So- 
ciety of Carpenters and 
Joiners (1862-71), member of 
the London Trades Council; 
member of the General Coun- 
cil of the International 
(1865, 1868-72); delegate to 


the Basle Congress of the 
International (1869); one of 
the Reform League leaders; 
in 1871 refused to sign the 
General Council’s address 
“The Civil War in France’; 
subsequently left the work- 
ing-class movement.—39, 44, 
45, 92, 122. 


Bara, Jules (1835-1900)—Bel- 


gian statesman, Liberal, Min- 
ister of Justice (1865-70, 
1878-84).—213, 326. 


Barbedienne, F.—Paris manu- 


facturer of bronzeware.— 
105. 


Beales, Edmond (1803-1881)— 


English jurist, bourgeois 
radical; President of the 
British National League for 
the Independence of Poland; 
member of the British Eman- 
cipation Society which 
during the American Civil 
War supported the North; 
President of the Reform 
League (1865-69).—116. 


Bebel, August (1840-1913)— 


leading figure in the interna- 
tional and German working- 
class movement; turner by 
trade; from 1867 on, Presi- 
dent of the League of German 
Workers’ Unions; member of 
the First International; from 
1867 on, a deputy to the 


414 


Reichstag; one of the found- 
ers and leaders of the 
German Social-Democrats; 
fought Lassalleanism; took a 
proletarian internationalist 
stand during the Franco- 
Prussian War; came out in 
support of the Paris Com- 
mune; friend and associate 
of Marx and Engels; active 
in the Second International; 
in the 1890s and at the turn 
of the century came out 
against reformism and re- 
visionism, but even then and, 
particularly, in the last years 
of his activity made a num- 
ber of Centrist mistakes.— 
230. 


Becker, Johann Philipp (1809- 


1886)—prominent figure in 
the international and German 
working-class movement, 
brush-maker; participant in 
the Revolution of 1848-49; 
organiser of the sections of 
the International in Switzer- 
land and Germany; delegate 
to the London Conference 
(1865) and to all the con- 
gresses of the International; 
editor of Der Vorbote (1866- 
71); friend and associate of 
Marx and Engels.—43, 44, 
68, 71, 72, 128, 132, 161, 164, 
192, 248, 302, 311. 


Beesly, Edward Spencer (1831- 
1915)—English historian and 
public figure, bourgeois 
radical, positivist philoso- 
pher; took an active part 
in the democratic movement 
of the 1860s; presided at the 
inaugural meeting of the 
International held in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall, September 28, 
1864; professor at the 
University of London; in 
1870-71 defended the Inter- 
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national and the Paris Com- 
mune in the British press; 
was on friendly terms with 
Marx.—122, 123. 


Beniére, Eugéne—correspond- 


ent of the International in 
France; took part in organis- 
ing the International’s sec- 
tions near Lyons; Proudhon- 
ist.—93, 146. 


Bernard, Marie—Belgian house- 


painter; member of the 
General Council (September 
1868-69), Corresponding 
Secretary for Belgium.—228. 


Besson, Alexandre—French 


worker, mechanic, an émigré 
in London; member of the 
General Council (1866-68), 
Corresponding Secretary for 
Belgium, one of the leaders 
of the French branch in 
London; belonged to the 
group of _ petty-bourgeois 
republicans, followers of 
Félix Pyat.—55, 57, 115, 133, 
136, 140, 161, 163, 180, 215, 
219, 227, 228, 291, 313. 


Bismarck, Otto, von Sch6n- 


hausen, Prince (1815-1898)— 
statesman and_ diplomat, 
Prussian Junker; Ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg (1859- 
62) and at Paris (1862); Prime 
Minister of Prussia (1862-71), 
Chancellor of the German 
Empire (1871-90); carried 
through the unification of 
Germany by counter-revolu- 
tionary means; bitter enemy 
of the working-class move- 
ment; author of the Anti- 
Socialist Law (1878).—11]1, 
113, 114, 121, 166, 167, 321. 


Bobczynski, Konstantin—took 


part in the Polish insurrec- 
tion of 1863, afterwards 
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emigrated to London; mem- 
ber of the General Council 
of the International (1865- 
68), Corresponding Secretary 
for Poland (from May 1866 
on); participant in the Lon- 
don Conference of 1865; in 
1866 moved to Birmingham. 
—57, 78, 109, 118. 


Bockett—British bookbinder, 
Secretary of the London 
Bookbinders’ Society.—93, 
102. 


Bonaparte. See Napoleon III. 


Bourdon, Antoine-Marie— 
French worker, engraver; 
active participant in the 
French working-class move- 
ment; delegate to and 
secretary of the Geneva 
Congress (1866), member of 
the Paris Committee of the 
International.—197. 


Bradlaugh, Charles (1833- 
1891)—British journalist, 
bourgeois radical, editor of 
the weekly National Re- 
former; after the Paris Com- 
mune sharply attacked Marx 
and the International Work- 
ing Men’s Association.—116, 


Bradnick, Frederick—delegate 
to the General Council from 
the Association of Elastic 
Web-Weavers (1867); mem- 
ber of the General Council 
of the International (1870- 
72); delegate to the London 
Conference of 1871; follow- 
ing the Hague Congress 
(1872) joined the reformist 
wing of the British Federal 
Council; expelled from the 
International on May 30, 
1873 by a decision of the 
General Council.—169. 


Breitschwert, Otto Ludwig 


(pseudonym L. Otto) (1836- 
1890) —German journalist; 
member of the General 
Council of the Internatio- 
nal (1864), Corresponding 
pocreraty for Spain (1866).— 
7. 


Brighting, Samuel—British 


worker, basket-maker; trade- 
unionist; member of the Old 
London Society of Basket- 
Makers.—55, 60. 


Brismée, Désiré (1823-1888)— 


Belgian worker, printer; took 
part in the Belgian demo- 
cratic and working-class 
movement; Proudhonist; one 
of the founders of the Belgian 
section of the International 
(1865); member of the 
Belgian Federal (General) 
Council from 1869 on; dele- 
gate to the Brussels (1868), 
Vice-President of the Basle 
(1869), and delegate to the 
Hague (1872) congresses of 
the International; joined the 
Bakuninists; subsequently 
disassociated himself from 
the anarchists.—62. 


Brown, John  (1800-1859)— 


American farmer, militant 
abolitionist; took an active 
part in the armed struggle 
against the slave-owners in 
Kansas (1854-56); in 1859 
attempted to organise a 
revolt of the Negro slaves in 
Virginia; was tried and 
executed.—253. 


Biichner, Ludwig (1824-1899)— 


German philosopher, vulgar 
materialist; took part in the 
Lausanne Congress of the 
International (1867).—311. 


Buckley, James—British trade- 


unionist, member of the 
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General Council of the Inter- 
national (November 1864-69) 
and of the Reform League.— 
47, 50, 98, 109, 112, 114, 123, 
124, 126, 128, 130, 134, 136, 
141, 145, 147, 157, 160, 162, 
167, 168, 170, 172, 174, 183. 
186, 193, 196, 197, 199, 200, 
202-04, 206, 208, 209, 211, 
213, 215, 219, 221, 223-25, 
227, 229, 234, 240, 245, 247- 
50, 264. 


Biirkli, Karl (1823-1901) — 
active in the Swiss working- 
class movement; follower of 
Fourier and  Considerant; 
subsequently became a So- 
cial-Democrat; one of the 
leaders of the International’s 
sections in Zurich. —311. 


Burns—supporter of the Inter- 
national in Halifax (Eng- 
land).—200. 


Butler—British trade-unionist, 
Secretary of the Coventry 
Ribbon-Weavers’ Association 
(1867) which affiliated to the 
International.—99. 


C 


Cameron, Andrew—one of the 
leaders of the National 
Labour Union, U.S.A.; dele- 
gate to the Basle Congress 
of the International (1869); 
editor of The Workingman’s 
Advocate.—310. 


Canessa, L. D.—active partici- 
pant in the Italian national 
liberation movement; one of 
the leaders of the Federation 
of Workers’ Co-operative 
Societies of Genoa; after the 
death of Savi was editor 
(1865-May 1866) of Il Gior- 
nale delle Associazioni 


Operaie Italiane, _—_central 
organ of the Italian workers. 
—72. 


Card, Frederick—member of 
the General Council (1867).— 
118, 124, 126, 128, 130. 


Card, Joseph (Czwierzakiewicz) 
—active member of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s 
Association in Geneva, dele- 
gate to the Geneva Congress 
of the International (1866). 
—95, 120. 


Carter, James—British worker, 
perfumer; member of the 
Reform League; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (October 1864- 
67) and Corresponding 
Secretary for Italy (1866-67); 
participant in the London 
Conference (1865), the Ge- 
neva (1866) and Lausanne 
(1867) congresses of the 
International.—30-41, 43, 47- 
53, 56, 58, 59, 61, 69, 71, 83, 
91, 92, 98-100, 105, 107, 112- 
15, 123, 126-28, 135, 136, 144, 
145, 147, 150, 153, 157, 160, 
161, 163, 166, 167, 284, 291. 


Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, 
Viscount (1769-1822)—British 
statesman, Tory; Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (1799- 
1801); was responsible for 
the savage suppression of 
the Irish rebellion in 1798; 
Secretary for War and the 
Colonies (1805-06, 1807-09), 
Foreign Minister (1812-22),— 
258. 


Charbonneau, Pierre—French 
worker, cabinet-maker; active 
member of the International, 
member of the Paris Com- 
mittee (1868).—197. 
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Chassin—active member of the 
International in France, 
leader of the Villefranche 
section (1867); delegate to 
the Lausanne Congress of 
the International (1867).— 
140. 


Chemalé, Félix Eugene (born 
c. 1839)—architect; delegate 
to the Geneva Congress of 
the International (1866).— 
75, 120, 125, 126, 187, 196, 
206, 207, 214. 


Cheval—Frenchman, member 
of the International in Bel- 
gium (1865-68).—80. 


Christies—London hat manu- 
facturer.——75. 


Cohn, James—British working- 
class leader, President of the 
London Association of Cigar- 
Makers; member of _ the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1867-71), Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Den- 
mark (1870-71); delegate to 
the Brussels Congress (1868) 
and the London Conference 
(1871) of the International.— 
84, 97, 98, 105, 108-10, 118, 
126, 127, 133, 141, 146, 147, 
149, 160-62, 181, 182, 210, 
213-15, 221, 222, 225-27, 229, 
230, 248-50. 


Collet, Joseph—French journal- 
ist, republican, an émigré in 
London; member of the 
National Reform League; 
editor of The International 
Courier; member of _ the 
General Council of the 
International (1866-67).—42, 
52, 61, 64, 83, 91, 94, 95, 97- 
99, 105, 107, 108, 110, 112, 
113, 115, 116-18, 129, 131, 
135, 283, 284, 294, 306, 308. 
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Combault, Amédée Benjamin 
(born c. 1838—died after 
1884)—French worker, jewel- 
ler; active in the French 
working-class movement; 
during his first period of 
emigration in London became 
a member of the General 
Council of the International 
(1866-67); later on took an 
active part in the Interna- 
tional’s work in Paris; in 
1870 founded one of the 
Paris sections of the Inter- 
national and entered the 
Paris Federal Council; was 
involved in the third legal 
action against the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation in France; member of 
the Paris Commune; Chief of 
the Board of Direct Taxes; 
afterwards again emigrated 
to London.—83, 197. 


Cook, Thomas (1808-1892)— 
English tourist agent.—61. 


Cope, James—British  trade- 
unionist, member of the 
Committee of the London 
Boot-Closers’ Society, the 
London Trades Council, the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1865-67); partici- 
pant in the London Con- 
ference (1865).—100. 


Copeland—leading figure in 
the atheistic movement in 
Britain; member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1868-69).—218, 219, 
221-24, 225-30, 234, 240, 244, 
250. 


Cottam, Richard—English en- 
graver, owner of the printing 
house which printed the 
International’s membership 
cards up to 1870; member of 
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the International.—96, 159, 
264, 283, 284. 


Coullery, Pierre (1819-1903)— 
Swiss physician, democrat, 
Proudhonist; took part in 
founding the International’s 
branch in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds; editor of the news- 
paper La Voix de lAvenir; 
delegate to the Geneva (1866) 
and Lausanne (1867) con- 
gresses of the International; 
subsequently drew away 
from political activities —31, 
34, 42, 197. 


Coulson, Edwin—British trade- 
unionist, Secretary of the 
London branch of the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society; 
member of the London 
Trades Council; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1865-66); mem- 
ber of the Executive Com- 
sa of the Reform League. 
—123. 


Cowley, Henry Richard Charles 
Wellesley, Baron (1804-1884) 
—British diplomat, Ambas- 
sador at Paris (1852-67).— 
70, 88, 274, 293. 


Creed, Eric—British traveller 
in Belgium; in collaboration 
with Walter Williams wrote 
a series of articles on the 
Belgian iron industry, 
published in The Times in 
December 1866 and January 
1867.—280. 


Cremer, William Randal (1828- 
1908)—active participant in 
the British trade-union and 
bourgeois-pacifist movement, 
reformist; one of the found- 
ers of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners (1860); member of 
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the London Trades Council 
and the British National 
League for the Independence 
of Poland; participant in the 
inaugural meeting of the 
International, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864 in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall; member of the 
General Council of the In- 
ternational and its General 
Secretary (1864-66); delegate 
to the London Conference 
(1865) and the Geneva Con- 
gress (1866) of the Interna- 
tional; member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Re- 
form League; opposed revo- 
lutionary tactics; during the 
Reform Movement allied him- 
self with the bourgeoisie; 
subsequently Liberal M.P.— 
30, 31, 33-39, 43, 46-48, 51- 
53, 59-62, 65, 73, 81, 84, 116, 
117, 262, 264. 


Cromwell, Oliver (1599-1658)— 


leader of the English bour- 
geois revolution of the seven- 
teenth century; from 1649 
on, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Irish Army and Lord- 
Governor of Ireland; from 
1653 on, Lord Protector of 
England, Scotland and _ Ire- 
land,—257. 


D 


Danter, R.—active participant 


in the British trade-union 
movement of the 1860s and 
1870s; President of the 
Society of Amalgamated 
Engineers; member of 
the London Trades Council. 
—90. 


Dassy, Giuseppe—lItalian work- 


ing-class leader; Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Italian Working 
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Men’s Union; delegate to the 
Geneva Congress (1866) of 
the International from the 
workers’ mutual aid society 
in Cerignola; the General 
Council’s correspondent in 
Naples.—43, 45, 83, 134, 246. 


Dell, William—interior decora- 
tor; active jin the British 
working-class and democrat- 
ic movement; member of the 
British National League for 
the Independence of Poland; 
participant in the inaugural 
meeting of the International, 
held on September 28, 1864 


in St. Martin’s Hall; member- 


of the General Council of 
the International (1864-69) 
and its Treasurer (1865, 
1866-67); participated in the 
London Conference of 1865; 
one of the leaders of the 
Reform League.—33, 37-39, 
46, 47, 51, 55, 56, 112-15, 118, 
121, 123, 124-30, 163, 283, 
284, 291. 


De Paepe, César (1842-1890)— 
prominent figure in the Bel- 
gian working-class and so- 
cialist movement; composi- 
tor, subsequently—physician; 
one of the founders of the 
Belgian section of the Inter- 
national; member of _ the 
Belgian Federal Council; de- 
legate to the London Confer- 
ence (1865), the Lausanne 
(1867), Brussels (1868) and 
Basle (1869) congresses, and 
to the London Conference 
(1871) of the International; 
following the Hague Con- 
gress of 1872 supported the 
Bakuninists for some time; 
one of the founders of the 
Belgian Workers’ Party 
(1885).—212, 220. 
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Derkinderen—member of the 
General Council of the 
International (1866-67), Cor- 
responding Secretary for 
Holland (1867).—60, 63-66, 
70, 313. 


Dodd, Henry—member of the 
International (1867).—123. 
Dodson—British trade-unionist, 
Secretary of the London 
Society of the Amalgamated 
Cordwainers which affiliated 
o i International (1867).— 

141. 


Druitt, George—British trade- 
unionist, President of the 
London Tailors’ Society; 
member of the General Coun- 
cil of the International 
(1867).—108, 110. 


Drury—member of the French 
branch of the International 
in London; left for New York 
in 1867.—165, 168. 


Dry, David—British  trade- 
unionist, secretary of 
the London Elastic Web- 
Weavers’ Society.—57, 61, 


Dufferin, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood, 
Marquess (1826-1902)— 
British statesman and dip- 
lomat; Liberal, member of 
Gladstone’s Cabinet (1868- 
72); big landowner in Ireland. 


Dumesnil-Marigny, Jules (1810- 
1885)—French bourgeois 
economist and _ publicist; 
member of the International 
(1865); participant in the 
London Conference (1865) of 
the International. —263. 


Dupleix, Francois—Swiss work- 
er, bookbinder; one of the 
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organisers and Chairman of 
the French section of the In- 
ternational in Geneva; dele- 
gate to the London Confer- 
ence (1865) and the Geneva 
(1866) and Lausanne (1867) 
congresses of the Interna- 
tional.—43, 67, 68, 71, 100, 
120, 284. 


Dupont, Eugéne (c. 1831-1881) 
prominent figure in the inter- 
national working-class move- 
ment, French worker, musi- 
cal-instrument maker; took 
part in the June 1848 upris- 
ing in Paris; from 1862 on, 
lived in London; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (November 
1864-72), Corresponding 
Secretary for France (1865- 
71); participant in the Lon- 
don Conference (1865) and 
the Geneva Congress (1866) 
of the International; Chair- 
man of the Lausanne Con- 
gress (1867) and delegate to 
the Brussels Congress (1868), 
the London Conference (1871) 
and the Hague Congress 
(1872) of the International; 
upheld Marx’s policy in the 
International; in 1870 moved 
to Manchester where he 
formed a branch of the 
International; in 1872 became 
a member of the British 
Federal Council of the Inter- 
national; in 1874 moved to 
the U.S.A.—30, 37, 41, 42, 
45, 47-49, 52, 53, 56, 57, 60, 
65, 66, 69, 71, 74, 75, 77, 80, 
81, 82, 83, 89, 92-95, 97-101, 
107-13, 118, 120-30, 132, 133, 
135, 136, 140, 141, 145-47, 
154, 161, 163, 165, 172, 174, 
175, 180, 182, 184-87, 190-93, 
196, 197, 201-03, 205, 206, 
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208-15, 218-21, 223, 225, 
227-31, 234, 240, 245, 247-50, 
262, 275, 284, 287, 291, 311, 
313. 


Dutton, James Frank—British 


worker, coach-maker; mem- 
ber of the General Council of 
the International (1866).— 
29, 47, 50. 


E 


Eccarius, Johann Georg (John 


George) (1818-1889)—promi- 
nent figure in the interna- 
tional and German working- 
class movement, working- 
class publicist, tailor; an 
émigré in London; member 
of the League of the Just, 
later of the Communist 
League; one of the founders 
of the German Workers’ 
Educational Association in 
London; participant in the 
inaugural meeting of the 
International, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864 in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall; member of the 
General Council of the In- 
ternational (1864-72), Coun- 
cil’s General Secretary (1867- 
71), Corresponding Secretary 
for America (1870-72); dele- 
gate to all the International’s 
congresses and conferences; 
later joined the _ reformist 
leaders of the British trade 
unions.—30-34, 36, 38, 43, 47- 
49, 54, 58, 62, 65, 66, 70, 71, 
74, 79, 82, 84, 92, 96-99, 103, 
105, 106, 112-15, 118, 121, 
123, 124, 126-28, 130-34, 136, 
138, 139, 141, 144, 145, 147, 
150, 151, 153, 155, 156, 158- 
70, 172-74, 180-84, 186, 189, 
190, 192, 193, 195-97, 199- 
204, 206-12, 213, 215-19, 221- 
31, 234, 235, 238-45, 247-50, 
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270, 282, 284, 287, 291, 311, 
313, 316, 318, 322, 327. 
Edgar—British trade-unionist, 
member of the London 
Trades Council.—126. 


Elizabeth (1533-1603)—Queen 
of England (1558-1603).—257. 


F 


Ferdinand II (1810-1859)—King 
of Naples (1830-1859), 
nicknamed King Bomba for 
his bombardment of Messina 
in 1848.—176. 


Floquet, Charles (1828-1896)— 
French lawyer, Left Republi- 
can; during the Second Empire 
acted as counsel for the 
defence of the Paris section 
at the trials in 1868 and 1870; 
deputy and Chairman of the 
Chamber of Deputies in the 
1870s and 1880s.—130. 


Fontaine, Léon—Belgian jour- 
nalist, active participant in 
the democratic movement in 
Belgium; in 1862-65 publisher 
of the French edition of 
Herzen’s Kolokol (The Bell); 
General Council’s Corre- 
sponding Secretary pro tem. 
for Belgium (1865); delegate 
to the Brussels Congress 
rina of the International.— 


Fox, Peter (Peter Fox André) 
(d. 1869)—journalist, active 
in the British democratic and 
working-class movement; 
Positivist; one of the leaders 
of the British National League 
for the Independence of Pol- 
and; participant in the inau- 
gural meeting of the Interna- 
tional, held on September 28, 
1864 in St. Martin’s Hall; 


member of the General Coun- 
cil of the International (1864- 
69); from 1865 on, the Gene- 
ral Council’s official press 
correspondent; General Secre- 
tary of the Council (Septem- 
ber-November 1866); Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Amer- 
ica (1866-67); one of the 
editors of The Commonwealth 
(1866); member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Reform 
League.—29, 33, 35-41, 44- 
47, 49, 50, 54-63, 65-71, 74, 
79-82, 90, 92-96, 98, 100-14, 
116, 118, 121-23, 126, 128-34, 
136, 140, 141, 145, 146, 147, 
149, 150, 153, 154, 156-64, 
166, 167, 169-73, 181, 183, 
184, 230, 276, 287, 291, 310, 
327. 


Fribourg, E. E.—active figure 
in the French working-class 
movement; engraver, subse- 
quently businessman; Right- 
wing Proudhonist; participant 
in the inaugural meeting of 
the International, held on 
September 28, 1864 in St. 
Martin’s Hall; one of the 
leaders of the International’s 
Paris section; delegate to the 
London Conference (1865) 
and the Geneva Congress 
(1866); in 1871 published his 
book L’Association Interna- 
tionale des Travailleurs which 
was hostile to the Interna- 
tional and the Paris Com- 
mune.—35, 36, 45, 49, 56, 
75, 93, 99, 100, 108, 148. 


G 


Gardner, William—Englishman, 
member of the General Coun- 
cil of the International (1865- 
67, 1869).—47, 147. 


Gathorne-Hardy, 
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Garibaldi, Giuseppe (1807-1882) 
—lItalian revolutionary, dem- 
ocrat, leader of the Italian 
national liberation move- 
ment; in 1848 led a volun- 
teer corps, fought on the side 
of the Piedmont army in the 
war against Austria; organ- 
ised the defence of the 
Roman Republic in April- 
June 1849; in the 1850s and 
1860s headed the struggle of 
the Italian people for nation- 
al liberation and the unifi- 
cation of Italy —43, 45, 173, 
175, 277. 


Gathorne 
(1814-1906)—British —states- 
man, Conservative, Home 
Minister (1867-68).—179, 312. 


Gibson, William—secretary for 


international relations of the 
National Labour Union, 
U.S.A.—304-08, 310. 


Gladstone, William Ewart 


(1809-1898)—British _states- 
man, Tory, later Peelite; in 
the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century one of the 
leaders of the Liberal Party; 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1852-55 and 1859-66) and 
Prime Minister (1868-74, 
1880-85, 1886 and 1892-94). 
—253. 


Gottraux, Jules—Swiss, who 
became a British subject; 
member of the International. 
—43, 69, 70, 79, 87-89, 273- 
75, 293. 


Graham, John—member of the 
International in England.— 
129. 


Granjon, Leopold Auguste— 
brush-maker, member of the 
Paris Committee of the In- 
ternational (1868).—197. 
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Greeley, Horace (1811-1872)— 


American bourgeois journal- 
ist and politician; founder 
and one of the editors of the 
progressive newspaper New 
York Daily Tribune; support- 
er of the International.—72. 


Greening, Edward Owen (1836- 


1923)—active figure in the 
co-operative movement in 
Manchester; member of the 
British Emancipation Society 
which supported the North 
during the American Civil 
War; member of the Reform 
League.—201, 202, 208. 


Guillaume, James (1844-1916) 


—Swiss teacher, anarchist, 
Bakuninist; member of the 
International, delegate to the 
Geneva (1866), Lausanne 
(1867), Basle (1869) and 
Hague (1872) congresses of 
the International; one of the 
organisers of the Alliance of 
Social-Democracy; editor of 
the newspapers Progrés, So- 
lidarité and Bulletin de la Fé- 
dération Jurassienne; at the 
Hague Congress was expelled 
from the International for 
his splitting activities; during 
the First World War adopted 
a social-chauvinist stand.— 
170, 191, 207, 212, 311. 


Gzechowski—Pole, owner of 


the Hotel de Pologne in Lon- 
don (1866).—71. 


H 


Hakowski, F.—Polish émigré 


in London, secretary of a 
Polish workers’ society in 
London (1866).—66. 


Hales, John (b. 1839)—British 


worker, weaver; trade-union 
leader; member of the Gen- 
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eral Council of the Interna- 
tional (1866-72) and its Sec- 
retary (1871-72); member of 
the Reform League and the 
Land and Labour League; 
delegate to the London Con- 
ference (1871) and the Hague 
Congress (1872) of the Inter- 
national; at the beginning of 
1872 headed the reformist 
wing of the British Federal 
Council; waged a _ struggle 
against Marx, seeking to gain 
leadership of the Interna- 
tional in Britain; expelled 
from the International by the 
General Council’s decision of 
May 30, 1873.—46, 47, 56, 
58, 59, 61, 65, 100, 104, 108- 
10, 114, 123-26, 128, 147, 149- 
51, 156, 157, 160-64, 167, 168- 
70, 192, 200, 204, 213, 215, 
217-24, 227, 229, 234, 237, 
247, 311. 


Hales, William—member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1867, 1869-72).— 
109, 110, 124, 126. 


Hammond—official in the 
British Foreign Office.—88, 
274. 


Hansen, N. P.—Dane, member 
of the General Council of 
the International (December 
1864-67), delegate to the 
London Conference of the 
International (1865), Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Den- 
mark (1866), and for Den- 
mark and Holland (1867).— 
29, 30, 37, 47, 291. 

Harris, George—active figure 
in the British working-class 
movement, follower of the 
social-reformist views of the 
Chartist Bronterre , O’Brien; 
active member of the Nation- 
al Reform League; member 


of the General Council of the 
International (1869-72), 
Financial Secretary of the 
Council (1870-71).—21. 


Harrison, Frederick (1831-1923) 
—English jurist and _ histo- 
rian, bourgeois radical, Posi- 
tivist; active participant in 
the democratic movement of 
the 1860s; member of the In- 
ternational.—122-24. 


Havrison, William—Secretary 
of the London Hatters’ So- 
ciety.—75. 


Hart, Joseph—supporter of the 
International in London.— 
182, 184. 


Hillam—member of the Inter- 
national in Lynn (England). 
—165. 


Hinton—member of the Inter- 
national; in October 1867 
was authorised by the Gen- 
eral Council to act in the 
U.S.A. on behalf of the In- 
ternational Working Men’s 
Association.—162, 164, 


Hohenzollern. See Wilhelm I. 


Holmes, John—founded a sec- 
tion of the International in 
Leeds (1868); active partici- 
pant in the co-operative 
movement.—235, 240. 


Holtorp, Emile—Polish émigré 
in London; member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (October 1864-66), 
Corresponding Secretary for 
Poland (1864-65); delegate to 
the London Conference 
(1865) of the International; 
in 1866 joined the Interna- 
tional Republican Committee 
set up by Mazzini.—262. 


Hosburgh.—67, 83, 93. 
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Howell, George (1833-1910)— 
British worker, mason; for- 
mer Chartist; one of the 
reformist leaders of the Brit- 
ish trade unions, Secretary 
of the London Trades Coun- 
eil (1861-62); participant in 
the inaugural meeting of the 
International, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864 in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall; member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (October 1864-69); 
participant in the London 
Conference (1865) of the In- 
ternational; Secretary of the 
Reform League and of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 
the British Trades Union 
Congress (1871-75).—147, 
150, 163, 168, 172. 


Hravbe (or Rhabje)—Hungarian 
émigré in London; President 
of the London German 
Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation (1866); member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1865-66); in Sep- 
tember 1866 was empowered 
to act in Hungary on behalf 
of the International Working 
Men’s Association; active in 
the Hungarian working-class 
movement until 1869.—29, 


Huleck—member of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Interna- 
tional (1868); member of the 
French branch in London; 
following a split in the branch 
(1868) came out against the 
General Council.—184, 186, 
190, 193, 195, 196, 197, 199, 
200, 202, 206, 209, 211, 213, 
215, 219, 221, 224, 227, 229, 
231. 


Huleck, Mrs.—member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1868).—174, 184, 
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186, 190, 192, 193, 195, 196, 
197, 199, 200, 202, 206, 209, 
211, 212, 213, 215, 219, 221, 
224, 225, 227, 229. 


Humbert, Jean Baptiste—active 
member of the International 
in France, member of the 
Paris Committee of the In- 
ternational (1868).—197. 

Huntington—manufacturer of 
wallpaper in Holloway (Ire- 
land).—82, 91, 94, 95. 


Isard—-member of the French 
branch of the International 
in London; emigrated to 
Ae York (1867).—147, 165, 
168. 


J 


Jackson—one of the leaders of 
the Shoemakers’ Society in 
Kendal (England) which af- 
filiated to the International 
(1867).—99. 

Jayet, Joseph—member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1866-67).—178, 229. 


Jessup, William J.—American 
worker, carpenter; Vice-Presi- 
dent (from 1866) and Cor- 
responding Secretary (from 
1867) of the National Labour 
Union for the State of New 
York; one of the leaders of 
the Workers’ Union of New 
York; favoured affiliation to 
the International.—134, 154, 
155, 165, 169, 174, 194, 245, 
307, 308, 310. 


Johannard, Jules (1843-1888)— 
one of the leaders of the 
French working-class move- 
ment, lithographer; member 
of the General Council of the 


International (1868-69, 1871- 
72) and Corresponding Secre- 
tary for Italy (1868-69); in 
1870 founded a section of the 
International in St. Denis; 
member of the Paris Com- 
mune; sided with the Blan- 
quists; following the defeat 
of the Commune emigrated 
to London; delegate to the 
Hague Congress (1872).— 
212, 215, 219-21, 223, 225-27, 
229, 230, 234, 240, 245, 247- 
49. 


Johnson, Andrew (1808-1875)— 
American statesman, Demo- 
crat; Governor of Tennes- 
see (1853-57 and 1862-65), 
Senator (1858-62); supporter 
of the North in the American 
Civil War; Vice-President 
(1864) and President of the 
United States (1865-69); 
pursued a policy of agree- 
ment with the Southern 
planters.—263. 


Jung, Hermann (1830-1901)— 
prominent figure in the inter- 
national and Swiss working- 
class movement, watchmaker, 
an émigré in London; mem- 
ber of the General Council 
of the International and Cor- 
responding Secretary for 
Switzerland (November 1864- 
72); Treasurer of the General 
Council (1871-72); Vice-Chair- 
man of the London Confer- 
ence (1865), Chairman of the 
Geneva (1866), Brussels (1868) 
and Basle (1869) congresses 
and of the London Conference 
(1871) of the International; 
member of the _ British 
Federal Council; prior to the 
Hague Congress of 1872 
pursued Marx’s line in the 
International; later joined the 
reformist leaders of the 
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British trade unions.—30, 34, 
35, 37-43, 45-49, 51, 52, 56, 
57, 59-62, 64, 65, 67-74, 76, 
77, 81-83, 90-95, 99, 100, 102- 
15, 118-36, 141, 145, 147, 149- 
51, 153, 154, 158-64, 166-75, 
180-87, 190-97, 199-219, 221- 
30, 234, 240, 245, 247-50, 
262-64, 284, 287, 291, 313, 
323. 


Kane, John (1819-1876)—active 
in the British working-class 
movement, Chartist; Secre- 
tary of the National Associa- 
tion of Malleable Iron-Work- 
ers (1868-76).—115, 125, 139, 
145. 

Kaub, Karl—German worker, 
an émigré in London, after 
1865—in Paris; member of 
the London German Workers’ 
Educational Association; 
member of the General 
Council of the International 
(November 1864-65 and 1870- 
71); participant in the Lon- 
don Conference of 1865.— 
263, 264, 283. 


Keller—member of the General 
Council of the International 
from the French branch 
in London (1867).—129, 
130, 133, 141, 145, 147, 
153. 


Kelly—owner of a printshop in 
London; member of the In- 
ternational.—264. 


Krynski, Jan (John) (1811- 
1890)—Polish revolutionary, 
an émigré in London; mem- 
ber of the General Council of 
the International (1865-67); 
Secretary of the Central 
London Section of the United 
Polish Exiles.—103. 
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L 


Lafargue, Paul (1842-1911)— 


prominent figure in the inter- 
national and French working- 
class movement, outstanding 
propagator of Marxism; 
member of the General Coun- 
cil of the International, Cor- 
responding Secretary for 
Spain (1866-69); helped to 
organise the International’s 
sections in France (1869-70), 
Spain and Portugal (1871-72); 
delegate to the Hague Con- 
gress (1872); one of the 
founders of the Workers’ 
Party in France; disciple and 
associate of Marx and Engels. 
—29, 39, 41, 43, 47, 83, 95, 
98-100, 110-14, 136, 161, 163, 
164, 165-67, 174, 180, 219, 
220, 222, 223, 229, 230, 291, 
313. 


Lama, Domenico—President of 


the Association of Mutual 
Progress (Mazzini organisa- 
tion of Italian workers in 
London); participant in the 
inaugural meeting of the In- 
ternational, held on Septem- 
ber 28, 1864 in St. Martin’s 
Hall; member of the General 
Council of the International 
(1864-65).—73. 


Landrin, Emile—French work- 


er, engraver; active member 
of the International, member 
of the Paris Committee of 
the International (1868).— 
197. 


Langley, J. Baxter—English 
bourgeois radical, publicist. 
—199. 


Lassassie, F.—French _hair- 
dresser, an émigré in Lon- 
don; member of the General 
Council of the International 
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(1865-68); participant in the 
London Conference of 1865; 
member of the French branch 
in London where he advo- 
cated the General Council’s 
policy—40, 41, 163. 


Law, Harriet (1832-1897)— 


leading figure in the atheistic 
movement in England; mem- 
ber of the General Council 
(June 1867-72) and of the 
Manchester section of the 
International (1872).—110, 
129, 131, 133, 141, 145, 150, 
153, 157, 162, 163, 170, 172, 
182, 183, 217, 218, 221-25, 
227, 229, 234, 239, 245, 247- 
49. 


Lawrence, Matthew—British 


trade-unionist, President of 
the Operative Tailors’ Pro- 
tective Association in Lon- 
don; member of the General 
Council of the International 
(1866-68); delegate to the 
Geneva Congress (1866) of 
the International.—29-32, 34- 
37, 40, 44, 76, 108, 163, 183, 
184, 192-95, 198, 199. 


Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre Auguste 


(1807-1874)—French pub- 
licist and politician; one of 
the leaders of the petty-bour- 
geois democrats; editor of 
the newspaper’ Réforme; 
member of the Provisional 
Government (1848); Deputy 
of the Constituent and Legis- 
lative Assemblies where he 
headed the Montagne; follow- 
ing the demonstration of 
June 13, 1849 emigrated to 
England.—228. 


Lee, James—British trade- 


unionist, Secretary of the 
United Excavators’ Society 
which affiliated to the Inter- 
national; member of the Gen- 
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eral Council (1866-67).—29, 
50, 53, 70, 75, 84. 
Lefebvre (Lefébre), Emile—cor- 


geois economist.—255. 
respondent of the Internation- ‘odri : 
al in Neufchateau (France). Lessner, Friedrich (1825-1910) 


80 —prominent figure in the 
: German and _ international 


Leslie, Thomas Edward Cliffe 
(c. 1827-1882)—English bour- 


Lefeuvre, Louis—member of 


the International, nominated 
to the General Council in 
January 1868.—187. 


Le Lubez, Victor (born c. 1834) 
—French émigré in London; 
was connected with bour- 
geois-republican and radical 
elements in France and Brit- 
ain; took part in the inaugu- 
ral meeting of the Interna- 
tional, held on September 28, 
1864 in St. Martin’s Hall; 
member of the General 
Council of the International 
(1864-66), Corresponding 
Secretary for France (1864- 
65); participant in the Lon- 
don Conference of 1865; ex- 
pelled from the General 
Council by the Geneva Con- 
gress (1866) for intrigue and 
slander.—35, 36, 41, 48, 51, 
54, 59, 60, 62, 100, 263, 264, 
284. 

Leno, John Bredford (b. 1826) 
—British worker, printer; 
Chartist, later trade-unionist; 
member of the Universal 
League for the Welfare of 
the Industrious Classes and 
of the Reform League; took 
part in the inaugural meeting 
of the International, held on 
September 28, 1864 in St. 
Martin’s Hall; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1864-67), par- 
ticipant in the London Con- 
ference (1865); publisher of 
The Workman's Advocate 
(1865-66).—48, 96, 107, 264, 
283, 284. 


working-class movement, tai- 
lor; member of the Commu- 
nist League; participant in the 
Revolution of 1848-49; from 
1856 on, an émigré in Lon- 
don; member of the London 
German Workers’ Educational 
Association and the Gen- 
eral Council of the Interna- 
tional (November 1864-72); 
delegate to the London Con- 
ference (1865), the Lausanne 
(1867), Brussels (1868), Basle 
(1869) and Hague (1872) con- 
gresses of the International; 
member of the British Fed- 
eral Council; actively fought 
for Marx’s line in the Inter- 
national; one of the founders 
of the British Independent 
Labour Party; friend and as- 
sociate of Marx and Engels. 
—34, 38, 39, 47, 53, 59-61, 
65, 68, 82, 83, 91, 93, 95, 97- 
104, 110, 112-14, 118, 120, 
123, 124, 126, 128-31, 133, 
134, 136, 141, 144, 145, 147, 
160, 162-64, 167-70, 172, 174, 
175, 180, 182-84, 186, 187, 
190, 192, 195-97, 199-213, 
215-16, 218-21, 223, 224-27, 
229, 234, 240, 245, 247-50, 
284. 


Levi, Leone (1821-1888)—Brit- 


ish bourgeois economist and 
lawyer.—199. 


Lewis, Leon—American jour- 


nalist; in 1865, in London, 
was elected a member of the 
General Council and Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Amer- 
ica.—262. 
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Liebknecht, Wilhelm  (1826- 
1900)—prominent figure in 
the German and international 
working-class movement; 
participant in the Revolution 
of 1848-49; member of the 
Communist League; member 
of the International; active 
fighter against Lassalleanism 
and for the principles of the 
International in the German 
working-class movement; 
delegate to the Basle Congress 
(1869) of the International; 
from 1867 on, deputy of the 
Reichstag; one of the foun- 
ders and leaders of German 
Social-Democracy; editor of 
Der Volksstaat (1869-76); 
adopted a conciliatory stand 
on a number of questions; 
during the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-71 and the Par- 
is Commune came_ out 
against the predatory plans 
of the Prussian Junkers and 
the bourgeoisie; friend and 
associate of Marx and 
Engels.—166, 167, 230. 


Limburg, W.—German worker, 
shoemaker; member of the 
German Workers’ Educational 
Association in London 
and of the General Council 
of the International (1868- 
69).—218, 221, 223, 225, 234, 
245, 249. 
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Lausanne (1867) and Brussels 
(1868) congresses, the Lon- 
don Conference (1871) and 
the Hague Congress (1872) of 
the International; member of 
the Paris Commune; after 
the defeat of the Paris Com- 
mune emigrated to England; 
subsequently joined the op- 
portunist wing in the social- 
ist movement in France.—40, 
41, 146. 


Lord.—241. 
Lucraft, Benjamin (1809-1897) 


—British worker, furniture- 
maker; one of the reformist 
leaders of the British trade 
unions; participant in the 
inaugural meeting of the In- 
ternational, held on Septem- 
ber 28, 1864 in St. Martin’s 
Hall; member of the General 
Council of the International 
(1864-71); delegate to the 
Brussels (1868) and Basle 
(1869) congresses of the In- 
ternational; member of the 
Executive Committee of the 
Reform League; in 1871 re- 
fused to sign the General 
Council’s address “The Civil 
War in France” and left the 
International.—53, 163, 177, 
178, 202, 207, 215, 217, 224, 
225, 227, 234, 239, 245, 247- 
49. 


Longuet, Charles (1839-1903)— Luscombe.—84. 


French journalist; one of the 
leaders of the French work- M 
ing-class movement, Proud- Mac Ral.—206. 


honist; member of the French 
branch in London where he Maguire, Thomas—Irish sailor; 


fought for the General Coun- 
cil’s line; member of the Gen- 
eral Council of the Interna- 
tional (1866-67 and 1871-72), 
Corresponding Secretary for 
Belgium; delegate to the 


arrested in 1867 on a charge 
of trying to arrange the es- 
cape of the imprisoned Fen- 
ians; was sentenced to be 
hanged but was soon 
released.—179, 312. 
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Malon, Benoit (1841-1893)— 
French petty-bourgeois so- 
cialist; member of the Inter- 
national; delegate to the Ge- 
neva Congress of 1866; 
Deputy to the National As- 
sembly (1871); resigned his 
commission; member of the 
Central Committee of the 
National Guard and the Paris 
Commune; following the de- 
feat of the Commune emi- 
grated to Italy and then to 
Switzerland; subsequently, 
one of the leaders and ideol- 
ogists of Possibilism, an op- 
portunist trend in the French 
socialist movement.—197. 


Marcheval—French weaver; the 
International’s Correspond- 
ing Secretary for the Vienne 
(France) section founded in 
1866.—133, 148. 


Marchet, André—correspond- 
ent of the Internationa! in 
Bordeaux (1866); in 1871 
edited the newspaper Cour- 
rier de la Sarthe in Le Mans. 
—42. 


Marigny. See Dumesnil- 


Marigny. 


Marx, Karl (1818-1883).—29, 
33, 35-37, 44-47, 51, 64-69, 
71, 77, 98-100, 103, 111, 120, 
128, 134-36, 141, 142, 144, 
145, 147, 150-52, 156, 157, 
160-64, 166-68, 170, 172, 178, 
180-83, 209, 210, 212, 213, 
219-31, 234, 236-50, 253, 262, 
263, 291, 308, 313. 


Massman, W.—member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1866), re-elected to 
the Council (1866-67) by the 
Geneva Congress; in the 
autumn of 1866 left for Ger- 
many where he was instructed 
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to carry on activities in 
the interests of the Interna- 
tional Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation —47, 61. 


Maurice, Zévy—tailor; member 
of the General Council of the 
International (1866-72), Cor- 
responding Secretary for 
Hungary (1870-71).—47, 100, 
101, 104, 109, 110, 112-14, 
118, 125, 126, 128, 130, 131, 
133, 136, 141, 145, 147, 150, 
156, 162-64, 167, 168, 170, 
172, 174, 180, 182-84, 186, 
190, 192, 193, 194, 196, 197, 
199, 200, 202-04, 206, 207, 
209-11, 213, 215, 219-22, 224, 
311. 


Maximilian of Habsburg (1832- 
1867)—Archduke of Austria, 
Governor-General of Austrian 
domains in Italy (1857-59); 
in 1864 was proclaimed Em- 
peror of Mexico by the 
French interventionists; in 
1867 was executed by the 
Mexican republicans.—139. 


Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-1872) 
—lItalian revolutionary, bour- 
geois democrat, one of the 
leaders of the Italian na- 
tional liberation movement, 
headed the Provisional 
Government of the Roman 
Republic (1849); one of the 
organisers of the Central 
Committee of European De- 
mocracy in London (1850); 
when the International was 
founded in 1864, tried to bring 
it under his influence.—73. 


Meyerson, E.—member of the 
General Council of the In- 
ternational (1868).—186, 225, 
229. 


Miall, Arthur—landlord of the 
house on 18, Bouverie Street, 
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Soho, London, where the 
General Council held its 
meetings between January 
9, 1866 and June 25, 1867.— 
30, 38, 47, 50, 55, 70, 92, 96, 
127, 131, 134, 163, 165, 167, 
168. 


Milner, George—Irishman; ac- 
tive participant in the British 
working-class movement, fol- 
lower of the social-reformist 
views of the Chartist O’Brien; 
member of the National Re- 
form League and of the Land 
and Labour League; member 
of the General Council of the 
International (1868-72); dele- 
gate to the London Confer- 
ence of 1871; member of the 
British Federal Council 
(autumn of 1872-73); opposed 
the reformist wing in the 
Council.—195-97, 199, 202- 
04, 206, 207, 215, 218, 225. 
227, 229, 234, 236, 242, 243, 
245, 247-50. 


Moller—member of the London 
Coach-Trimmers’ Society 
which joined the International 
in 1867.—94, 114. 


Mollard—member of the Inter- 
national (1866).—37. 


Mollin, Gabriel—French work- 
er, gilder; active member of 
the International; member of 
the Paris Committee of the 
International (1868).—197. 


Moore, Samuel (c. 1830-1912)— 
English lawyer, member of 
the International; translated 
into English Vol. I of Karl 
Marx’s Capital (in collabora- 
tion with Aveling) and the 
Manifesto of the Communist 
Party; friend of Marx and 
Engels.—34. 


Morell, R. M.—honorary secre- 
tary of the Sunday League, 
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a philanthropic educational 
organisation.—205, 210-12. 

Morgan, Willtam—British work- 
er, shoemaker; active in the 
British working-class move- 
ment; member of the General 
Council of the International 
(October 1864-68) and of the 
Reform League.—126, 163, 
174, 177, 186, 190, 193, 195, 
196, 215, 224. 


Morgan, Mrs.—member of the 
General Council of the In- 
ternational (from February 
1868 on).—193, 195-97, 
199, 200, 202, 211, 215, 225, 
229, 231. 


N 


Napoleon II (Louis-Napoleon 
Bonaparte) (1808-1873)— 
nephew of Napoleon J; Presi- 
dent of the Second Repub- 
lic (1848-51), Emperor of the 
French (1852-70).—68, 69, 
253. 

Neal—President of the City 
branch of the London Tai- 
lors’ Association; member of 
the General Council (1867- 
68).—144, 146, 199. 

Neemeier—member of the In- 
ternational (1867-68); be- 
longed to the French branch 
in London.—95, 186, 190, 196. 

Neil. See O’Neil. 

Newburry—member of the In- 
ternational! in England; in Oc- 
tober 1867 was nominated to 
the General Council.—164. 


O 


Oborski, Louis (1787-1873)— 
Polish colonel; took part in 
the Polish insurrection of 
1830-31; later emigrated to 
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England; a leading member 
of the Society of Fraternal 
Democrats; commander of a 
division in Baden revolution- 
ary army (1849); member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1865-67); Presi- 
dent of the Central London 
Section of the United Polish 
Exiles.—103. 


O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847) — 
Irish lawyer and bourgeois 
politician; leader of the 
Right, liberal wing of the 
national liberation move- 
ment.—181, 257. 

Odger, George (1820-1877)— 
one of the reformist leaders 
of the British trade unions; 
shoemaker; took part in 
founding the London Trades 
Council and was its Secre- 
tary in 1862-72; member of 
the British National League 
for the Independence’ of 
Poland, the Land and Labour 
League, and the Labour 
Representation League; par- 
ticipant in the inaugural meet- 
ing of the International, held 
on September 28, 1864 in 
St. Martin’s Hall; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1864-71), its 
President (1864-67); took 
part in the London Confer- 
ence (1865) and the Geneva 
Congress (1866); member of 
the Executive Committee of 
the Reform League; during 
the electoral reform move- 
ment in England came to an 
agreement with the _ bour- 
geoisie; in 1871 refused to 
sign the General Council’s 
address “The Civil War in 
France” and left the Council. 
—29-31, 33, 36, 51, 58, 59, 60, 
62, 69, 81, 84, 90, 98, 105, 
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111, 113, 114, 118, 121, 123, 
125, 128, 129, 132, 135, 138, 
150, 157, 160, 161, 163, 206, 
213-17, 261, 282, 287, 291. 


O’Neil—English clergyman from 
Birmingham, pacifist.—163. 


Orsini, Cesare—Italian political 
emigrant; member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1866-67); propa- 
gated the ideas of the 
International in the U.S.A.— 
72-74, 305. 


Overton, Richard—representa- 
tive of the United Excava- 
tors’ Society in the General 
Council of the International 
(1866).—50. 


Owen, Robert (1771-1858)— 
famous’. British Utopian 
Socialist.—232. 


P 


Packer, Frederick George— 
London basket manufacturer. 
—50. 


Palix, Louis—French worker, 
tailor; active participant in 
the French working-class 
movement; one of the Inter- 
national’s leaders in Lyons.— 
171. 


Palmerston, Henry John Temple, 
Viscount (1784-1865)—British 
statesman, Tory at the 
beginning of his career; 
from 1830 on, one of the 
Whig leaders relying on the 
Right-wing elements of that 
party; Foreign Secretary 
(1830-34, 1835-41 and 1846- 
51), Home Secretary (1852- 
55), and Prime Minister 
(1855-58 and 1859-65).—258. 


Parks, William.—178. 
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Patterson, of Guildford (Lon- 
don).—57. 


Peel, Robert (1788-1850)— 
English statesman, leader of 
the moderate Tories, called 
Peelites after him, Home 
Secretary (1822-27 and 1828- 
30), Prime Minister (1834-35 
and 1841-46); with the sup- 
port of the Liberals effected 
the repeal of the Corn Laws 
(1846).—231. 


Phillips, Wendell (1811-1884)— 
prominent American public 
figure, politician, and orator; 
militant abolitionist; sup- 
ported revolutionary methods 
of struggle against the 
Southern slave-owners; in the 
seventies, joined the working- 
class movement; advocated 
the formation of an independ- 
ent workers’ party in the 
U.S.A.; in 1871 became a 
member of the International. 
—72, 305. 


Pitman, Henry (1826-1909)— 
active participant in the co- 
operative movement; publish- 
ed popular educational litera- 
ture in Manchester.—49. 


Potter, George (1832-1893)— 
British worker, carpenter; 
one of the reformist leaders 
of the trade-union movement; 
member of the London 
Trades Council and one of 
the leaders of the Amalgam- 
ated Union of Building Work- 
ers; founder, editor and 
publisher of The Bee-Hive 
Newspaper where he pursued 
a policy of compromise with 
the liberal bourgeoisie.—163, 
170, 173. 


Pyat, Félix (1810-1889)—French 
publicist, dramatist and 
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politician, petty-bourgeois 
democrat; took part in the 
Revolution of 1848; from 
1849, an émigré in Switzer- 
land, Belgium and England; 
was against an independent 
working-class movement; for 
a number of years carried 
on a_ slanderous campaign 
against Marx and the Inter- 
national, using for the pur- 
pose the French branch in 
London; member of the Paris 
Commune.—224, 


Reaveley, Edward—British 
trade-unionist, member of 
the London Coach-Makers’ 
Friendly Society in London; 
represented this society in 
the General Council of the 
International (1867).—83, 90, 
94, 


Reddlington, Cornelius—mem- 
ber of the International in 
London (1867).—94-95. 


Reincke, Peter Adolf (1818- 
1887)—German bourgeois 
democrat, sanitary inspector 
in Berlin.—221, 222. 


Richard, Henry (1812-1888)— 
English pastor, bourgeois 
pacifist; Secretary of the 
Peace Society (from 1848 
on); M. P. (1868-88), Liberal. 


Robert, of Lea, Kent County 
(England).—92. 


Robespierre, Maximilien (1758- 
1794)—one of the great 
figures in the French bour- 
geois revolution of the end 
of the eighteenth century, 
Jacobin leader, head of the 
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revolutionary 
(1793-94).—-178. 


Rothschild.—191. 
Rouher, Eugene (1814-1884)— 
French’ statesman, Bona- 


partist, State Minister (1863- 
69).—325. 


government 


S 


Schettel, Adrien—French work- 
er, mechanic, Left republican; 
took part in the 1848 
Revolution; one of the organi- 
sers of the Lyons section 
of the International; delegate 
to the Geneva (1866) and 
Lausanne (1867) congresses 
of the International; was 
sentenced to imprisonment 
for taking part in the revolu- 
tionary events in Lyons in 
September 1870.—140, 171. 


Schulze-Delitzsch, Hermann 
(1808-1883)—German  politi- 
cian and vulgar economist; 
advocated the unification of 
Germany under the hege- 
mony of Prussia; one of the 
founders of the National 
Union party; in the 1860s 
one of the Progressist lead- 
ers; sought to divert the 
workers from revolutionary 
struggle by organising co- 
operative societies.—166. 

Shaw, Robert (d. 1869)—one 
of the leaders of the British 
working-class movement; 
house painter; participant in 
the inaugural meeting of the 
International, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864 in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall; member of the 
General Council of the 
International (1864-69), in 
which he took an _ active 
part, propagating the Inter- 
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national’s ideas in local trade- 
union organisations; Treas- 
urer of the Council (1867-68), 
Corresponding Secretary for 
America (1867-69); delegate 
to the London Conference 
(1865) and the Brussels Con- 
gress (1868) of the Interna- 
tional.—40, 48, 50, 55, 56, 58, 
60, 61, 65, 70, 73, 74, 76, 81, 
82, 91, 95, 100, 110, 112, 114, 
118, 119, 121, 123, 124, 126, 
128-30, 133, 147, 150, 156, 
157, 159-68, 170, 172, 173, 
174, 180, 182-87, 189, 190, 
192-97, 199, 200, 202-04, 211, 
213, 215, 221, 225, 227, 240, 
244, 245, 247, 249, 250, 270, 
282, 291, 312, 316, 318, 
323. 


Shettleworth—member of the 
London Wood-Cutters’ So- 
ciety; supporter of the Inter- 
national (1867).—94. 


Shorrocks, Peter—one of the 
leaders of the Manchester 
Tailors’ Society.—194. 


Simonard—member of _ the 
French branch of the Inter- 
national in London (1867).— 
95. 


Smith, Lewis—member of the 
International in England 
(1867).—94. 


Sorge, Friedrich Adolf (1828- 
1906)—prominent figure in 
the international and Amer- 
ican labour and_ socialist 
movement; took part in the 
1848 Revolution; active in 
the International, organiser 
of American sections; dele- 
gate to the Hague Congress 
(1872); member of the Gen- 
eral Council in New York 
and_ its General Secretary 
(1872-74); active propagator 
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of Marxism; friend and asso- 
ciate of Marx and Engels.— 
308, 310. 


Stainsby, William D.—British 
trade-unionist, tailor; par- 
ticipant in the inaugural 
meeting of the International, 
held on September 28, 1864 
in St. Martin’s Hall; member 
of the Genera) Council of 
the International (1864-68); 
member of the _ executive 
committees of the Reform 
League and of the Labour 
Representation League.—163. 


Stanley, Edward Henry, Earl 
of Derby from 1869 on (1826- 
1893)—English statesman, 
Tory; became a Liberal in 
1879; Secretary of State for 
Colonies (1858, 1882-85) and 
Secretary of State for India 
(1858-59), Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (1866-68, 
1874-78).—69, 70, 79, 83, 85, 
88, 89, 274, 275, 293, 324. 


Stepney, Cowell William Fred- 
erick (1820-1872)—English 
socialist, member of the 
Reform League; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1867-72) and 
its Treasurer (1868-70); dele- 
gate to the Brussels (1868) 
and Basle (1869) congresses 
and of the London Confer- 
ence (1871) of the Interna- 
tional; member of the British 
Federal Council (1872).—92, 
95, 136, 167, 168, 170, 172, 
219, 221, 223-25, 227, 229, 
235, 236, 240, 248. 


Stephens, James (1825-1901)— 
Irish petty-bourgeois revolu- 
tionary, leader of the Irish 
Revolutionary Brotherhood 
(Fenian organisation); in 


1866 emigrated to America.— 
50, 72, 305. 


Stewart—master tailor in 
England.—45., 


Stewart, G. B.—member of the 
International in Dumfries 
(England) (1867).—122. 


Suire—member of the Interna- 
tional, one of the leaders of 
the Nantes (France) section 
(1867).—148. 


Sumner, Charles (1811-1874)— 
American politician, one of 
the leaders of the Republican 
Party’s Left wing; Senator 
(from 1851 on), Chairman of 
the Senate Committee for 
Foreign Affairs (1861-71); 
favoured revolutionary meth- 
ods of struggle against the 
slave-owning South; following 
the victory of the North in 
the Civil War spoke in 
support of political rights 
for the Negroes; supporter 
of the International.—72. 


Sutcliffe, John—active in the 
London Block-Printers’ So- 
ciety; supporter of the Inter- 
national (1867).—112, 115, 
122. 


Swann, Daniel—English ribbon- 
weaver; member of the Inter- 
national; delegate from 
Coventry (England) to the 
Lausanne Congress (1867) of 
the International.—158. 


Sylvis, William (1828-1869)— 
American worker, iron- 
moulder; prominent figure in 
the American labour move- 
ment; one of the founders 
of the International Iron- 
moulders’ Union (1859) and 
its President (1863-69); took 
part in the American Civil 





War (1861-65) on the side 
of the North; one of the 
founders of the National 
Labour Union of the U.S.A. 
(1866) and its President 
(1868-69); favoured affiliation 
to the International.—128, 
134, 304, 305, 307, 310. 


T 


Talbot, Edouard—French physi- 
cian, Mason; in 1848 founded 
a benefit co-operative society 
in Caen, closed down by 
Napoleon III’s Government 
in 1852; in 1865 organised 
a section of the International 
in Caen; correspondent of 
the International in that 
town; in February’ 1871 
editor of Franc-Parleur, 
published in Caen; was sen- 
tenced to one year’s imprison- 
ment for his articles —146. 


Tatschky—one of the leaders 
of the German Workers’ 
Educational Association in 
London; member of _ the 
International.—158. 


Tolain, Henri Louis (1828-1897) 
—French worker, engraver, 
Right-wing Proudhonist; par- 
ticipant in the inaugural 
meeting of the International, 
held on September 28, 1864 
in St. Martin’s Hall; one of 
the leaders of the Paris 
section; delegate to the Lon- 
don Conference (1865) and 
Geneva (1866), Lausanne 
(1867), Brussels (1868) and 
Basle (1869) congresses of 
the International; after 
September 4, 1870—deputy 
of the National Assembly; 
during the Paris Commune 
went over to the side of the 
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Versaillists; in 1871 was 
expelled from the _ Interna- 
tional—35, 36, 100, 146, 
187. 


Townshend, T.—representative 
of the London Portmanteau- 
and Trunk-Makers’ Society 
in the General Council 
(1868).—247, 


Toutain, Léon—member of the 
International, one of the 
International’s leaders in 
the Calvados Department 
(France).—148. 


Vv 


Vandenhouten, Alphonse—Bel- 
gian worker, painter; active 
participant in the Belgian 
working-class movement; one 
of the founders of the 
Belgian section of the Inter- 
national (1865); member of 
the Belgian Federal Council 
of the International.—40. 


Van Rijen, Jacques—member 
of the General Council of 
the International, Corre- 
sponding Secretary for Hol- 
land (1866).—48, 55, 77, 83, 
94, 99. 


Varlin, Louis Eugene (1839- 
1871)—prominent figure in 
the French’ working-class 
movement, bookbinder, Left- 
wing Proudhonist; one of the 
International’s leaders’ in 
France; delegate to the 
London Conference (1865), 
the Geneva (1866) and Basle 
(1869) congresses of the In- 
ternational; member of the 
Central Committee of the 
National Guard; member of 
the Paris Commune; shot by 
the Versaillists on May 28, 
1871.—75, 93, 197, 203. 
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Vasseur, Jean (c. 1838-1868)— 
French tin worker; organised 
sections of the International 
in Marseilles and Fuveau; 
the Genera! Council’s corre- 
spondent in Marseilles; dele- 
gate to the Lausanne Con- 
gress (1867) of the Interna- 
tional.—123, 146, 171, 230, 
311. 


Vésinier, Pierre (1826-1902)— 
French petty-bourgeois pub- 
licist, émigré; one of the 
organisers of the French 
branch in London; partici- 
pant in the London Confer- 
ence (1865) of the Interna- 
tional; conducted a slander- 
ous campaign against the 
General Council and was 
expelled from the Interna- 
tional by decision of the 
Brussels Congress of 1868; 
member of the Paris Com- 
mune; after the defeat of 
the Commune published the 
newspaper Fédération’ in 
London; opposed Marx and 
the General Council.—44, 81, 
97, 115, 218, 223. 


W 


Wade, Benjamin Franklin 
(1800-1878)—American states- 
man, member of the Left 
wing of the Republican 
Party, President of the Senate 
(1867-69).—142, 289. 


Walton, Alfred A. (b. 1816)— 
English socialist; architect; 
President of the National 
Reform League; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1867-70); dele- 
gate to the Lausanne Con- 
gress (1867).—122, 124, 145, 
154, 158, 163, 200. 


Warings—English employers.— 


53, 54, 75, 76. 


Weston, John—British worker, 


carpenter, subsequently 
manufacturer; Owenist; par- 
ticipant in the inaugural 
meeting of the International, 
held on September 28, 1864 in 
St. Martin’s Hall; active 
member of the General Coun- 
cil of the International 
(1864-72); delegate to the 
London Conference of 1865; 
member of the Executive 
Committee of the Reform 
League; one of the leaders 
of the Land and Labour 
League; member of the Brit- 
ish Federal Council.—34, 36, 
39, 46-48, 52, 53, 56, 57, 59, 
163, 169, 174, 177, 179-81, 
227, 229, 233, 234, 236, 238, 
239, 244, 245, 247-50, 312. 


Wheeler, George William— 


active in the British working- 
class movement; participant 
in the inaugural meeting of 
the International, held on 
September 28, 1864 in St. 
Martin’s Hall; member of the 
General Council of the In- 
ternational (1864-67), Treas- 
urer of the Council (1864- 
65, 1865-67); delegate to the 
London Conference of the 
International (1865); member 
of the Executive Committee 
of the Reform League.—261. 


Whitehead—representative of 


the London Polishers’ Society 
in the General Council of 
the International (September 
1866-March 1867).—29, 34, 
He 47, 48, 52, 53, 55, 56, 65, 


Wholly, J. C.—active partici- 


pant in the American labour 
movement, President of the 
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National Labour Union in 
Washington.—169, 172. 


Wilhelm I  (1797-1888)—King 
of Prussia (1861-88) and 
German Emperor (1871-88). 
—68. 


Williams, Charles Owen— 
British worker, plasterer; 
trade-unionist; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1866-69).—50, 
145, 163. 


Williams, Walter—British trav- 
eller in Belgium; in collabo- 
ration with Eric Creed wrote 
a series of articles on the 
Belgian iron industry which 
were published in The Times, 
December 1866-January 1867. 
—280. 


Williamsen—member of the 
General Council of the 
International (1868).—193. 


Wolff, Luigi (Louis)—Italian 
major, follower of Mazzini, 
member of the Association 
of Mutual Progress (organi- 
sation of Italian workers in 
London); participant in the 
inaugural meeting of the 
International, held on Sep- 
tember 28, 1864 in St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall; member of the 
General Council of the Inter- 
national (1864-65); partici- 
pant in the London Confer- 
ence of 1865; in 1871 was 


exposed as an agent of the 
Bonapartist police.—73. 


Woodhatch—British trade- 
unionist, Secretary of the 
Liverpool Cigar-Makers’ 
Society (1867).—115. 


Y 


Yarrow, F. J.—British worker, 
cabinet-maker, trade-union- 
ist; member of the General 
Council of the International 
(1866-68, 1872).—97, 98, 
107, 118, 121, 124, 136, 141, 
150, 163, 181. 


Z 


Zabicki, Anton (c. 1810-1871)— 
one of the leaders of the 
Polish national liberation 
movement, compositor; left 
Poland after 1831; partici- 
pant in the Hungarian Revo- 
lution of 1848-49; from 1851 
on, an émigré in England; 
one of the leaders of the 
Democratic Association in 
London; from 1863 _ on, 
published Glos Wolny; 
Secretary of the Polish Na- 
tional Committee; member of 
the General Council of the 
International (1866-71), Cor- 
responding Secretary for 
Poland (1866-71).—57, 68, 
98, 99, 102, 109, 112, 126, 
136, 141, 147, 160-64, 166-68, 
170, 180, 184, 291, 313. 
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The American (London)—116. 
L’Avenir de Geneve—100. 


The Bee-Hive Newspaper (Lon- 
don)—159, 163, 164, 169-73, 
219, 311, 314, 316. 

Bulletin de la Section de Lau- 
sanne—115. 


The Chronicle (London)—253. 

La Cigale (Brussels)—223. 

The Commonwealth (London)— 
33, 55, 58, 59, 66, 67, 80, 83, 
85, 107, 115-17, 122, 135, 
276, 304. 

La Coopération (Paris)—58. 

Cooperator (Manchester)—49, 
169, 172. 

Le Courrier de l’Europe (Lon- 
don)—149. 

Le Courrier Francais (Paris)— 
77, 81, 83, 89, 93, 144, 146, 
275, 313. 

Le Courrier International (Lon- 
don)—42, 98, 101, 105, 107, 
111, 112, 131, 140, 144, 282, 
291. 


L'Echo de la Gironde (Bor- 
deaux)—80. 

L’Echo de Verviers—41. 

The Economist (London)—255. 

Economiste Belge (Brussels)— 
280, 281. 

L’Espiégle (Brussels)—41, 81, 
100, 224. 

The Evening Star (London)— 
317, 318. 


The Fortnightly Review (Lon- 
don)—77. 


Hermann. Deutsches Wochen- 
blatt aus London (London)— 
129. 


Industrial Partnership Record 
(London)—169, 172. 

The International Courier 
(London)—85, 98, 101, 105, 
107, 108, J11, 121, 140, 144, 
182, 294, 305, 306, 308. 

Ironmoulders’ International 
Journal (Philadelphia)—304, 
310. 


Journal de Genéve—44, 


La Liberté (Brussels)—159. 

Lloyd’s Weekly London News- 
paper—223. 

New-Yorker Democrat—60. 

L’Opinion Nationale (Paris)— 
203. 

L’Ouvrier (Lausanne)—34. 


Le Peuple Belge (Brussels)— 
329. 


Le Réveil (Paris) —228, 235. 
Revue Contemporaine (Paris)— 
77 


Revue des deux Mondes (Paris) 
—77. 

Reynolds’s Newspaper (London) 
—80 


La Rive Gauche (Paris, Brus- 
sels)—41. 
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The Times (London)—33, 90, 
161, 162, 164, 166, 280, 329. 

Le Travail (Ghent)—48, 51. 

Le Travailleur Associé (Ghent) 


La Tribune du Peuple (Brus- 
sels)—41, 57, 79, 88, 123, 
206, 235, 274, 291, 293. 


Voice (Boston)—305. 

La Voix de l’Avenir (La Chaux- 
de-Fonds)—34, 107, 139, 140, 
195, 197, 200, 201, 204, 291, 
316, 318. 


Der Vorbote (Geneva)—44, 57, 
67, 68, 71, 83, 115, 132, 316, 
329. 


The Weekly Advocate (Pitts- 
burg)—174. 

The Welcome Workman (Phila- 
delphia)—174. 

The Working Man (London)— 
105, 276, 282. 

The Workingman’s Advocate 
(Chicago)—149, 166, 172, 174, 
240, 306, 308, 310. 
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A 


Abyssinia (Ethiopia)—178. 

Adam Street, Portman Square. 
See London. 

Adelphi Terrace, The Strand. 
See London. 

Alhambra Palace. 

See London. 

Algiers—124, 125, 128, 154, 
155, 221, 230, 258. 

Amiens—121, 324. 

Anchor and Eight Bells, Ber- 
mondsey Street, Bermondsey. 
See London. 

Annonay—133, 148. 

Antwerp—207, 219. 

Anvers. See Antwerp. 

Aragon—166. 

Avignon—201, 207. 


Baltimore—304., 

Barcelona—37. 

Barmen—321. 

Basle—99, 119, 198. 

Basses-Alpes, dept., France — 
169. 

Bell Inn, Old Bailey. See Lon- 
don. 

Bengal—239. 

Berlin—131, 236, 246. 

Bermondsey. See London. 

Berne—30, 31, 33, 35, 154, 236. 

Birmingham—37, 159, 163, 202, 
206, 248, 258, 298. 


Black Horse, Rathbone Place, 
Oxford Street. See London. 

Black Jack, Portsmouth Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. See 
London. 

Blue Anchor Lane, Bermondsey. 
See London. 

Bologna—246. 

Bonneville—169. 


Bordeaux—42, 49, 80, 123, 127, 
135. 

Borinage, coalfied in Belgium— 
19]. 


Boston—306. 

Bouverie Street. See London. 

Brecon—124, 154. 

Bremen—84, 145. 

Bridge Street, The Strand. See 
London. 


Brussels—41, 89, 120, 189, 200, 
212, 213, 215-19, 235, 236, 
240, 245, 249, 274, 315, 323, 
336. 


Cc 


Caen, town, France—146, 148, 
263. 

California—309. 

Calvados, dept., France—148. 

Cambridge Hall, Newman 
Street. See London. 

Caroline Street, Camden Town. 
See London. 

Castelnaudary, town, France— 
135, 140. 
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Castle Street, East, Oxford 
Street. See London. 

Castile—166. 

Catalonia—37, 166. 

Cerignola—43. 

Charleroi—213, 215, 281, 321, 
326. 

Chaux-de-Fonds. See La Chaux- 
de-Fonds. 

Chelsea. See London. 

Cheltenham—167. 

Cheshire—93. 

Cheshire Cheese, Mount Pleas- 
ant, Clerkenwell. See Lon- 
don. 

Chicago—154, 155, 174, 306, 
308, 310. 

City. See London. 

Clerkenwell. See London. 

Cleveland Hall. See London. 

Cologne—163. 

Condé-sur-Noireau—148. 

Connecticut—304, 310. 

Copenhagen—30. 

Copperas Hill. See Liverpool. 

Coventry—36, 93, 99, 145, 148, 
154, 283, 293, 301. 

Crown, The, Broad Street, Gold- 
en Square. See London. 


D 


Darlington, town, England— 
283, 301. 

Denmark Street, Soho. See 
London. 

Derby—461. 

Derbyshire—93. 

Digne—169. 

Dumfries—122. 

Dundee—238. 

Durham—115. 


E 


East End. See London. 
Eclectic Hall. See London. 
Edenbridge—S53. 
Elberfeld—321. 


F 


Fenchurch Street. See London. 

Fetter Lane. See London. 

Fleurier—144. 

Fleurieux-sur-Sa6ne—42, 49, 58, 
80, 93, 97, 135. 

Franklin Hall. See London. 

Fuveau, France-—125, 146, 154. 


G 


Geneva—30, 33, 38, 43, 49, 54, 
60, 68, 74, 76, 86, 87, 95, 112, 
120, 132, 152, 160, 161, 171, 
173, 182, 184, 187, 191, 195, 
201, 203, 208, 211, 222, 230, 
231, 264, 273, 283, 284, 302, 
317, 318, 324. 

Ghent—48. 

Glasshouse Street, 
Street. See London. 

Globe, The, North Audley 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 
See London. 

Goswell Road. See London. 

Gravesend—64. 

Greek Street, Soho. See Lon- 
don. 

Green Man, Berwick Street. See 
London. 

Greenwich, See London. 

Guildford. See London. 


Regent 


H 


Halifax—197, 200. 

Hamburg—226, 246, 327. 

Hanover—205, 236. 

Harpers Arms,  Theobald’s 
Road. See London. 

Harpers Ferry, town, U.S.A.— 
253. 

Hatfield Street. See London. 

High Holborn. See London. 

Hoboken, town, U.S.A.—142, 
308, 310. 

Holloway—82, 91, 95. 
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Hotel de Pologne, Nassau 
Street, Soho. See London. 

Hull—298. 

Hyde Park, See London. 


Ilinois—306, 310. 

India—233, 238. 

Ireland—175-78, 181, 253, 254, 
256, 257, 258, 300, 325. 

Isére, dept., France—148. 


J 
Jumet—219. 


K 


Kendal, town, England~—99, 
195, 283, 301. 

Kent—92. 

King’s Head. See London. 


L 


La Chaux-de-Fonds—34, 60, 68, 
99, 120, 144, 171, 192, 200, 
208, 284. 

Lambeth Baths. See London. 

Lancashire—91, 93, 238, 301. 

Lausanne—32, 34, 35, 92, 
98, 124, 125, 132, 138, 140, 
146, 154, 160, 165, 166, 167, 
168, 169, 286, 290, 307, 308, 
317. 

Lea—92. 

Leeds—235, 238, 240. 

Leicester—61. 

Leipzig—163, 230. 

Le Locle—77, 124, 170, 191, 
207. 


Lesparre—42. 

Liége—93, 191, 219. 

Liverpool—115, 159, 249. 
—Copperas Hill—115. 

Locle. See Le Locle. 

London—29, 33, 36, 43, 57, 60, 
66, 70, 80, 87, 99, 105, 110, 
123, 126, 127, 133, 135, 191, 


193-95, 197, 202, 203, 204, 
207, 208, 212-14, 216-18, 239, 
246, 261, 270, 273, 296, 301, 


322, 325, 328. 
—Adam_ Street, Portman 
Square—95. 


—Adelphi Terrace, The 
Strand—263. 

—Alhambra 
112. 

—Anchor and Eight Bells, 
Bermondsey Street, Ber- 
mondsey—75. 

—Bell Inn, Old Bailey—55, 
60, 63, 84, 90, 141. 

—Bermondsey—34, 64, 75, 
296. 


—Black Horse, Rathbone 
Place, Oxford Street—29. 

—Black Jack, Portsmouth 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
—102, 104, 109, 111. 

—Blue Anchor Lane, Ber- 
mondsey—60, 63, 296. 

—Bouverie Street—30, 73, 
119, 160, 280. 

—Bridge Street, The Strand 
—107. 


—Cambridge Hall, Newman 
Street—91, 98, 103, 277. 
—Caroline Street, Camden 

Town—123. 

—Castle Street, East, Oxford 
Street—131, 144, 185, 189, 
287, 291, 312, 318. 

—Chelsea—I151. 

—Cheshire Cheese, Mount 
Pleasant, Clerkenwell— 
119. 

—City—194, 205, 207, 208, 
211. 

—Clerkenwell—77. 


Palace—111, 


—Cleveland Hall—1 44, 
146, 150, 153, 187, 224, 230, 
263. 


—Crown, The, Broad Street, 
Golden Square—94, 114, 
283, 284, 301. 

—East End—233. 
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—Eclectic Hall (Institute), 
Denmark Street, Soho—52, 
56, 95. 

—Fenchurch Street—34. 

—Fetter Lane—103, 187. 

—Franklin Hall—150. 

—Glasshouse Street, Regent 
Street —44. 

—Globe, The, North Audley 
Street, Grosvenor Square 
—75, 97, 104, 108, 283, 301. 

—Goswell Road—182. 

—Greek Street, Soho—26]l, 
263. 

—Green Man, Berwick Street 
—83, 90. 

—Greenwich—263. 

—Guildford—57. 

—Harpers Arms, Theobald’s 
Road—95. 

—Hatfield Street, Blackfriars 
—261. 

—High Holborn—213, 323. 

—Hotel de Pologne, Nassau 
Street, Soho—7]1. 

—Hyde Park—116, 175, 208. 

—King’s Head—187. 

—Lambeth Baths—84. 

—Marquess of Granby pub- 
lic house in the Borough— 
69. 


—Middleton Arms, Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road— 


82. 

—New Broad Street, City— 
127. 

—New Cross—55. 

—Prince and Princess, Gravel 
Lane—106, 107, 111. 

-—Printing House Square~ 
280. 


—St. Martin’s Hall, Long 
Acre—261, 319. 

—Silver Cup—208. 

—South Street, Manchester 
Square—94, 

—Sussex Hotel—110. 

—Temperance Hall, Cherry 
Garden Street—71. 





—Three Tuns, Oxford Street 
—101. 

—West End—97, 106, 122, 
154, 194, 203, 263, 283, 284, 
301, 302. 

—Whitechapel—145, 241. 

—Working Men’s Hall, Harp 
Alley, Farringdon Street— 
119 


Lucern—226. 

Luxemburg—167. 

Lynn—122, 159, 165, 195. 

Lyons—35, 42, 56, 77, 120, 128, 
170, 171, 235, 263, 306. 


M 


Madrid—165. 

Manchester—29, 61, 105, 178, 
179, 194, 201, 208, 238, 239, 
253, 263, 312, 321. 

Marchienne—281, 288, 303. 

Marquess of Granby. See Lon- 
don. 

Marseilles—123, 125, 146, 171, 
190, 191, 205, 210, 230. 

Massachusetts—306. 

Mentana, Italy—326. 

Mexico—139. 

Middleton Arms, Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road. See 
London. 

Murten, town, Switzerland— 
226. 


N 


Nantes—148, 149. 

Naples—43, 83, 134. 

Neuchatel—30, 35, 247, 328. 

Neuenburg. See Neuchatel. 

Neufchdteau, town, France—80. 

Neuville-sur-Sa6ne—58, 146, 
235. 

Newcastle—45. 

New Broad Street, City. See 
London. 

New Cross. See London. 

New Haven, town, U.S.A.—304, 
306. 
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New Jersey, U.S.A.—142, 310. 

New York—14l, 155, 165, 194, 
203, 230, 239, 241, 246, 305, 
307, 308, 329, 

New York, state, U.S.A.—154, 
155, 245, 308, 309. 

Norfolk, county, England—122, 
310. 


Normandy, province—80. 
Norwich, town, U.S.A.—304, 
306, 310. 

Nottingham—130, 200, 283, 
301. 


Nuremberg (Niirnberg)—230, 
249, 327. 
Nyon—216. 
P 
Palermo—72. 


Paris—31, 32, 44, 45, 49, 82, 
88, 93, 99, 102, 105, 106, 108, 
110, 120, 121, 123, 124, 130, 
135, 149, 150, 152, 182, 185, 
187, 196, 203, 206, 207, 212, 
214, 219, 235, 274, 275, 293, 
303, 320, 324, 325. 

Philadelphia—128, 174, 304, 
310. 

Pittsburgh—174, 310. 

Poland—57, 130, 177, 226, 258, 
277-79. 

Prague—236. 

Preston—248. 

Prince and Princess, Gravel 
Lane. See London. 

Printing House Square. See 
London. 


R 


Rhone, dept., France—140. 
Roubaix.—324. 
Rouen—80, 135, 171, 201. 


S 


St. George’s-in-the-East—243. 
St. Imier—35, 68. 


St. Leonard's—221. 

St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre. 
See London. 

San Francisco—155. 

Saxony—166, 230. 

Scotland—257, 

Sheffield—139, 240. 

Siberia—239. 

Silesia—239. 

Silver Cup. See London. 

South Street, Manchester 
Square. See London. 

Stockport—238. 

Surrey, county, England—95. 

Sussex Hotel. See London. 


T 


Temperance Hall. See London. 
Three Tuns. See London. 


V 


Venice—72. 

Verviers~—191, 207, 213, 224. 

Vienna—230, 246, 327. 

Vienne, town, France—42, 92, 
132. 

Villefranche, town, France— 


Vosges—80. 

WwW 
Wales—258, 300. 
Warsaw—98. 


Warwickshire—293, 301. 

Washington—172. 

West End. See London. 

Whitechapel. See London. 

Working Men's Hall, Harp AIl- 
ley, Farringdon Street. See 
London. 


Y 
Yorkshire—93. 


Z 
Zurich—195. 
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Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
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